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When You Need Quality Research 
be sure to talk to 
GOULD, GLEISS & BENN 
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plete, national research services available today. 
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control of strategically located G.G.&B. offices, are directed by market 


research executives who know how to make research produce results. 
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Has Rearmament Caused Shifts 
in Local Market Potentials? 


The answer is a definite “yes,” and the effect has been more rapid than at the 


start of World War II. 


This time there was no building from scratch. Almost 100 local areas have mush- 
roomed faster in 1951 than in 1941, due to the reactivation of existing military 
facilities and the re-opening of old war plants. 


How did this affect local retail sales, income and population in 1951? How great 
have been shifts since the 1948 Census of Business? For the answer, marketing 
executives will turn to... 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S 1952 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


The 1952 Survey of Buying Power will include complete 1951 retail sales, income, 
and population for all U. S. counties and all cities which had retail sales of $10 
million or more in 1948. In addiiion to total retail sales, the Survey will list food 
sales, drug sales, general merchandise sales, furniture-household-radio sales, and 
automotive sales. This data will be provided not only for cities and counties, but 
for 186 metropolitan county areas and for markets in Canada, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico. Additional content will include a detailed foreword on how the 


Survey is used, supplementary summary tables, Pictographs, Significant Trends, 
and industrial data. 


Since our supply of Survey of Buying Power issues is quickly exhausted each 
year, Journal of Marketing readers are advised to reserve their copies now. The 
price is $4.00 each postpaid. 
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AND PRACTICES 


Third Edition 


By PAUL V. HORN, New York University 


@ New Third Edition of this standard work emphasizes role of the United 
States in today’s world trade and world affairs. Explains in detail how our 
nation, as world leader of all free people, has revised its tariffs, its foreign 
investment policies, and its attitudes towards other nations. 


@ Full treatment is given throughout the book to the ever-growing value of 
imports to the American economy. 


@ Supplementing each chapter is an intensive section of review questions, prob- 
lems, and special references, invaluable to teachers and students alike. 


750 pages 6” x 9” Illustrated Published 1951 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


By DAVID LUCK, Michigan State College, 
and HUGH WALES, University of Illinois 


@ This new text features recent developments and applications of modern 
marketing research techniques. Covers Product Development, Market Po- 
tential, and Advertising. 


@ Gives practical, “how-to-do-it” information on the nature and goals of 
marketing research, its internal organization, its place in the business world, 
and career opportunities. 


@ Discussions are in terms of current practices, as non-technical as possible; 
such difficult subjects as sampling and statistical analysis are presented in 
simple, concrete form. 


Approx. 480 pages 6” x 9” Published February, 1952 


Send for Your Copies Today 
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Good research is not an accident. It is the result of sound assumptions trans- 
lated into a well-designed questionnaire, capable field work, and a discern- 


ing analysis following intelligent tabulation of the data. 


Our business is research tabulation. The application of years of experience 
enables us to compile our clients’ research with accuracy, rapidity and 
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THE EFFECT OF BUYING POLICIES ON 
PRODUCTS AND PRICES: I 


DICKSON RECK 
Berkeley, California 


HE action of market forces has most 
a been studied from the view- 
point of sellers’ rather than buyers’ 
policies. This is quite natural. Most com- 
panies as well as individuals are more in- 
terested in what they have to sell than 
what they buy and, in most instances, 
the target of social reform has been the 
seller of a product rather than the 
buyer. Sellers take the initiative in 
setting prices and attempt to maintain 
their declared prices; but buyers need 
not, and usually do not, play passive 
roles. Each contract is an agreement be- 
tween a buyer and a seller, and the 
buyer can shape his policies to cope with 
the seller’s policies. Effective buyers’ 
policies are not only profitable to in- 
dividual firms, but they usually con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of the 
economy as a whole by offsetting, at 


least to some extent, monopolistic prac- 
tices of sellers. 


APPROACH AND SCOPE 


An approach to the study of markets 
through buyers’ policies is afforded by 
Federal Government procurement. In 
contrast with the procurement data of 
private buyers, which are kept con- 
fidential, the Federal Government data 
are available to the public. Also, the 
Government’s policy of buying by 
“sealed bids” is a distinctive policy 
which represents a rigorously applied 
effort to obtain competition for Govern- 
ment contracts. The theory underlying 
the law defining sealed bids envisions the 
triple benefits of giving all persons an 
equal chance to obtain Government 
business, preventing favoritism or fraud 
in the letting of contracts, and par- 
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ticularly securing for the Government 
the benefits arising from competition.' 
As the purchasing officials of the Govern- 
ment not only believe that sealed bids 
result in the most advantageous con- 
tracts but also find that the policy 
enables them to ward off political and 
other pressures, the administrative de- 
cisions in buying reinforce the intent of 
the law. 

To assess the effectiveness of the 
sealed-bids device it is necessary to 
analyze its operation in comparison 
with some alternative device. Such an 
alternative is the buying procedure em- 
ployed by large-scale private purchasers 
who buy for consumption rather than 
direct resale. The policies of large-scale 
manufacturers, railroads, insurance com- 
panies, and the like differ, but it is clear 
that certain ones are most commonly 
used. Such a set of policies has been 
selected, and for purposes of convenience 
it is called “limited competitive bids.” 
The sealed-bids and limited-competitive- 
bids devices are defined below.’ 

The distinctive features of the sealed- 
bid device for purchasing are: (1) bid- 
ding open to all responsible sellers, (2) 
an objective and impersonal process of 
inviting bids and awarding contracts 
which includes (a) holding all bids sealed 
until the opening, (b) prohibition against 
any negotiation with sellers, and (c) 
public opening of the bids, (3) the re- 


1U.S. v. Brookridge Farm, CCA Colo., 111 Fed. 2nd 
461 (1940) affirming 27 Fed. Supp. 909; 13 Comp. Gen. 
284. 

* The definition of sealed bids is based on the statute 
law, the decisions interpreting the law, and a study of 
the administrative procedures of the Federal Supply 
Service. The principal statute is 63 Stat. 400. The defini- 
tion of limited competitive bids has been constructed 
after consulting various sources: N.4.P.4. Handbook of 
Purchasing Policies and Procedures, Volume 1, 1939, 
Volume 11, 1940; Howard T. Lewis, Procurement 
(Chicago, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1948); Stuart F. 
Heinritz, Purchasing (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947); periodical literature on purchasing; and pur- 
chasing agents. 





quirement that wherever possible bids 
be based on objective commodity speci- 
fications, (4) single awards to the lowest 
responsible bidder whose offer meets all 
requirements of the invitation, and (5) 
public access to all bidders’ quotations 
and to the basis for awarding contracts. 

The parallel features of the limited- 
competitive-bids device are: (1) bidding 
restricted to a few (normally not more 
than six) preselected prospectively fa- 
vorable sources of supply, (2) treatment 
of quotations as final as submitted, with 
changes permitted for reasons other 
than price-cutting, (3) the use of objec- 
tive specifications as the basis for com- 
paring offers, (4) award on whatever 
basis is deemed to be most profitable for 
the firm, not necessarily to the lowest 
bidder, with awards usually made to 
more than one bidder to insure con- 
tinuity of supply, and (5) treatment of 
all bid and contract information as con- 
fidential. 

The effectiveness of the two buying 
devices differs considerably depending 
on the characteristics of the markets in 
which they are applied. The types of 
markets examined are (1) those in which 
the commodities are considered by 
sellers and buyers generally to be 
homogeneous, and (2) those in which 
the commodities are considered by 
sellers and the majority of buyers to be 
differentiated. Other pertinent charac- 
teristics of the markets will be discussed 
as the evidence and analysis are pre- 
sented for each. The markets for homo- 
geneous products are discussed in this 
article, while those for differentiated 
products are the subject of an article 
which will appear in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


MARKETS FOR HOMOGENEOUS 
CoMMODITIES 


The markets in which the Government 
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buys are most often primary markets, 
but in some cases they are intermediate 
wholesale markets. At all times, how- 
ever, manufacturers, intermediate whole- 
salers, jobbers, agents, and retailers may 
bid for contracts. From the Govern- 
ment’s viewpoint the products of all 
rival sellers are homogeneous in all re- 
spects because not only the physical 
product but also delivery and other 
conditions surrounding the sale are 
specified in the invitations to bid. For 
some private purchasers the products of 
rival sellers may be differentiated to 
some extent in these non-physical as- 
pects. At later stages in the channel of 
distribution most of the commodities are 
differentiated by brand names and by 
advertised claims of distinction. 

The conclusions are drawn from three 
sources: the statistical evidence on bid 
and contract prices, the expert opinions 
offered by Government buyers and sup- 
pliers, and analysis of the manner in 
which the devices would be expected to 
operate. 

The products purchased in these 
markets are quantitatively important in 
Government procurement. They include 
many processed foods, paper products, 
and construction and maintenance mate- 
rials. The particular commodities for 
which evidence is presented in this 
article have been chosen because they 
are representative of the group. 


Tue EviIpENCE ON PRICES AND BIDDING 
White Enamel Paint Contracts 


Paint when sold to the Government 
and to large industrial users is classed as 
“industrial sales” and is sold on a speci- 
fication basis. White enamel paint is pur- 
chased by the Government on definite- 
quantity-definite-delivery contracts. Con- 
tract prices paid varied from $1.59 per 
gallon in April of 1948 to $2.17 per gal- 
lon in May of the same year, and then 


settled to a level close to $1.50 from 
October of 1949 through May of 1950. 
These prices are considerably lower than 
the average wholesale (mill) prices com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which varied from about $4.00 to $4.50 
during the same period (Figure 1). 

A part of the higher BLS price is due 
to differences in the product, but this is 
to some extent offset by the freight costs 
included in the Government prices. 
Furthermore, the paint priced by the 
BLS is considered to be no more useful 
for Government purposes than the paint 
procured on Federal Specifications. As 
the Government buys in no larger 
amounts than batch or run quantities 
usual in the industry, the principal por- 
tion of the difference in these prices is 
attributable to the different price policies 
adopted by paint companies when selling 
to the Government and when selling to 
other buyers. This is consistent with the 
opinion of informed sources that the 
Government buys paint at lower prices 
than any other large-quantity purchaser. 

The prices offered by bidders for the 
11 contracts let in the three-year period, 
1948-1950, are summarized in the fre- 
quency distributions shown in Figure 2. 
Only those firms which responded to 
more than two invitations are included. 
The number of bids in each ten-cents 
price class is shown, from that in which 
the successful bidder’s price fell, up to 
that in which the highest price fell. 

Two facts revealec by the frequency 
distributions are of outstanding interest. 
One is the tendency for a number of 
prices to cluster around that at which 
the immediately previous contract was 
awarded, with one or more quotations 
dropping below the previous contract 
price. The other is the extremely wide 
range of prices quoted and the absence 
of any strong tendency for prices to 
group at any particular position. 
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Beginning in 1949, a few bids begin 
to cluster in the price classes in which 
the immediately preceding contracts 
were awarded. This coincided with the 
period when sales in the industry were 
declining somewhat from past high levels 


capacity would permit. The five con- 
tracts let at about this figure were 
awarded to five different firms, but num- 
bers of firms varying from one to six bid 
within the $1.50 to $1.60 price class dur- 
ing this period. 
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Fic. 1. Interior Enamel Paint. Government Contract Prices and Bureau of Labor Statistics Average 
Wholesale Prices.* 


* Source: Contract files of the Federal Supply Service, Washington, D. C. and Average Wholesale Prices and 
Index Numbers of Industrial Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Government contract prices are for 
white enamel only, f.o.b. Washington, D. C., in five-gallon containers. The BLS figures are mill prices, f.o.b. plant, 


for white and tinted enamel in one-gallon containers. 


and numbers of firms could be expected 
occasionally to have excess capacity. 
Under such conditions bidders would be 
expected to quote lower than previous 
contract prices to underbid their com- 
petitors. The limit to such price-cutting 
would be their estimate of the marginal 
costs of supplying the contract require- 
ments. During 1949 and the first part of 
1950 contract prices declined from $2.17 
to approximately $1.50. The $1.50 figure 
was apparently the minimum which the 
cost calculations of firms with excess 


Manufacturers claim that Govern- 
ment contract prices for paint (this 
includes all types of paints and finishes) 
during periods of excess capacity are 
often well below cost including a “rea- 
sonable overhead,” and may even be be- 
low the out-of-pocket costs of the con- 
tractors. At times, they say, it is more 
profitable to quote such prices than to 
pay for idle labor or to risk losing 
workers, who are difficult to replace, as a 
result of temporary layoffs. For short 
periods of time firms may consider mate- 
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rial and shipping costs alone as com- Government is looked upon as a special 
posing their marginal costs for the order buyer whose contracts do not establish 
and be willing to supply goods at prices precedents for the prices which other 
which cover these costs and contribute buyers consider to be “fair” and, second, 
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Fic. 2. Distribution of Prices Bid for 11 White Enamel Paint Contracts April 1948 through March 1949.1 
(The number of bids in each 10-cent price interval is noted in each square. Prices are dollars per gallon, f.o.b. 
Washington, D.C.) 


1 Source: Constructed from data in the files of the Federal Supply Service, Washington, D.C. Only bids from 
firms which quoted on three or more contracts are included. 
2 Bids were rejected because they were based on furnishing a product not meeting specifications. 


something to overhead which at such a low bid for one contract followed by a 
times includes direct labor costs. high price on another does not prejudice 

Firms may pursue such a policy with the supplier’s chance of receiving subse- 
impunity for two reasons: first, the quent contracts. 
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The fact that each contract is awarded 
independently also explains, in part, the 
wide range of prices revealed in the dis- 
tributions. The bids of individual firms 
tend to vary considerably from contract 
to contract depending, apparently, on 
the shifting relation of their current 
sales to the capacity of their plant and 
the resulting intensity of their desire to 
obtain contracts. 

A study of the quotations of individual 
bidders (the tabulations from which 
Figure 2 was constructed) reveals that 
almost all firms bid sporadically with no 
one consistently being the low bidder. 
The number of bidders for each contract 
(including the one- and two-time bidders 
who were excluded from the frequency 
distributions) varied from 23 to 63; and 
over the three-year period, during which 
the 11 contracts were awarded, 125 firms 
bid on this item.’ The 11 contracts were 
awarded to seven different firms, four 
of which received two contracts each. 
The prices bid by these seven firms were 
usually low in comparison with all 
bidders, but still varied considerably in 
comparison with the low bids. Such 
erratic bidding does not prejudice the 
firms’ supply relationships with the 
Government. 

Another factor in quoting prices is the 
relatively low cost of doing business with 
the Government. Invitations are re- 
ceived without solicitation of salesmen; 
advertising cannot possibly have any in- 
fluence on the award; no expense is in- 
curred for a chemist’s time as a part of 
the sales effort because the Federal 
Specification provides the requirements 
beforehand; and there is no risk of credit 
losses. 

Purchasing officials report that the 
large companies are seldom successful 
in obtaining contracts for standard paint 


8 In 1947 there were 1,291 establishments in the paint 
industry. 


items. They do, however, obtain their 
share of Government business as they 
are in a favorable position to provide 
specialized finishes. It appears that large 
companies have no cost advantages over 
smaller ones. 


Toilet Tissue Contracts 


Sales of toilet tissue are classified by 
the industry as (1) industrial and (2) re- 
sale. Industrial sales, which include 
those to the Federal, State, and City 
Governments, are frequently transacted 
on a specification basis with price, as a 
rule, the dominant factor in award of 
contracts. In contrast, brand names 
count heavily in resale sales which 
modifies to some degree the influence of 
price. 

A few large companies such as the 
Scott Paper Company, which dominates 
the field, produce and sell nationally ad- 
vertised brands, but the brand name ad- 
vertising of the majority of the mills, 
which are relatively small, is very limited 
and directed more toward wholesalers 
and retailers than the final consumer. 
Both industrial and resale sales may be 
made either directly by mills or by mills 
through jobbers to industrial firms or 
retail stores. Of the approximately 60 
firms which bid on General Services Ad- 
ministration contracts during the period 
from March of 1948 through November 
of 1950, half were jobbers and half were 
producing mills. Small mills may rely 
almost completely upon jobbers for the 
distribution of their products. 

Toilet tissue is supplied to the civilian 
agencies of the Government through the 
12 regional supply centers of the General 
Services Administration. The require- 
ments of these stores are centralized 
periodically by the Washington region 
and invitations are issued for bids on 
contracts to supply definite quantities 
for delivery to each of the supply centers. 
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The prices at which the Government 
has purchased toilet tissue have varied 
from more than $11.00 a carton in March 
of 1948 to about $4.50 in June of 1949 
and up again to more than $9.00 in De- 
cember of 1950 (Figure 3). 







DowrrRs Par Case 





Costs declined only moderately during 
the period from March of 1948 to Octo- 
ber of 1950, compared with the move- 
ment of the contract prices to the Gov- 
ernment and the mill prices to private 
buyers. The principal cost element in 
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Fic, 3. Toilet Tissue. Government Contract Prices and Mill Wholesale Prices for Nationally Advertised 
Brands and Brands Sold to Industrial and Jobber Buyers.* 


* Source: The Government contract prices are from data in the files of the Federal Supply Service, Washington, 
D. C. The mill prices for nationally advertised brands and for brands sold to industrial buyers and jobbers are 
averages of the weekly prices published by the Paper Trade Journal, New York. 


These prices were 25 per cent higher 
than the average prices at which mills 
sold to private industrial and wholesale 
buyers or chain stores in March of 1948, 
but were considerably lower, by about 20 
per cent, than prices to the same buyers 
during the two-year period from July of 
1948 to July of 1950. From the Fall of 
1950 the prices to the Government rose 
sharply and were again substantially 
higher than prices to private buyers. 


toilet tissue is domestic unbleached 
sulphite pulp. From March of 1948 to 
July of 1949 pulp prices decreased 19 
per cent while the contract prices to 
the Government on toilet paper de- 
creased 60 per cent (Figure 4). Be- 
tween June and October of 1950 the 
price of pulp moved the index up from 
the low of 81 to 94, an increase of about 
15 per cent, while the contract prices 
to the Government for toilet tissue 
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doubled between the same dates. The 
other major element of direct costs is 
wages and these, according to those fa- 
miliar with the industry, did not vary 
significantly during this period. 

It seems clear that the sharp move- 
ments in prices for toilet tissue cannot be 
explained by changes in unit variable 
costs. One logical explanation is that the 
changes were occasioned by the shortage 
of pulp following World War II relative 
to the demand for paper products, and 
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production during periods of low prices. 
Other adjustments through additional 
installations of equipment and conver- 
sion of general purpose machines to the 
production of toilet tissue would be 
similarly expected. 

With adequate supplies of pulp and 
an increase in the production capacity of 
the industry, competition would be ex- 
pected to force prices toward costs. The 
price to the Government fell rapidly and 
this downward movement was followed, 
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Fic. 4. Indexes of Government Contract Prices for Toilet Tissue and Bureau of Labor Statistics Average 
Wholesale Prices for Unbleached Sulphite Pulp. (March 1948 = 100.) 


the profit possibilities offered by the in- 
elastic demand for toilet tissue. When 
output is limited by the amount of pulp 
available, firms would be expected to 
maintain their production of the items 
for which inelastic demand would per- 
mit sales volume to be maintained at 
highly profitable prices. This is said to 
account for the high prices of toilet tis- 
sue in early 1948. By 1948 supplies of 
pulp were adequate and additional firms 
could have been expected to enter pro- 
duction, attracted by the opportunity to 
make large profits at the high prevailing 
prices. Statistics on the entry of new 
firms are not readily available, but it is 
reported that there are “opportunistic” 
firms which produce toilet tissue during 
periods when prices are high and cease 


after a seven months’ lag, by mill prices 
to jobbers. Prices in both markets 
leveled off in June of 1949, with prices 
to the Government varying from $4.50 
to $5.00 and mill prices to jobbers hold- 
ing at about $5.75, and remained at 
those levels until the late Summer of 
1950, after the outbreak of the war in 
Korea. 

As in the case of bids for white enamel 
paint contracts, competitive bidding for 
toilet tissue contracts drove prices down 
to levels where they were apparently 
close to the marginal costs of contrac- 
tors. 

The rapid rise of prices of toilet tissue 
in late 1950 is explained by increased 
purchases by many jobbers, wholesalers, 
retailers, and other buyers to build up 
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stocks. As a result each bidder quoted 
higher than past contract prices with the 
expectation that his competitors would 
do likewise. 

It is interesting to note that in con- 
trast with this movement of Government 
and non-nationally advertised brand 
prices, the mill prices for nationally ad- 
vertised brands remained stable at a 
level close to the 1948 high during this 
entire period (Figure 3). These national 
brands are higher in quality than the tis- 
sue sold to the Government and to job- 
bers. Furthermore, the product is ap- 
parently successfully differentiated from 
substitutes by national advertising di- 
rected at the ultimate users. The prod- 
ucts which these prices represent ac- 
count for a substantial segment of the 
total sales of toilet tissue. The stability 
of the prices at a high level, compared 
with the prices of substitute products, 
indicates that the policy of product dif- 
ferentiation has in large part eliminated 
the necessity for price competition with 
substitute products in the mill-jobber 
markets. 

An analysis of the bids and prices 
quoted by individual bidders helps to re- 
veal the effects of the sealed bids proce- 
dure on these prices. The distribution of 
the bids on each of the 23 invitations to 
bid by twenty-cents price classes reveals 
that the majority of the bids ranged 
from the low bid to prices from 30 to 50 
per cent higher (Figure 5). The highest 
bids may be disregarded as they repre- 
sent bids made for the purpose of re- 
maining on the bidders list;* or bids of 
infrequent bidders who apparently were 
not in a position to compete for Govern- 
ment contracts. It is worthy of note that 


«The names of bidders who do not respond to three 
successive invitations may be removed from the lists. 


Bidders may keep their names on the lists either by’ 


bidding or by explaining their reason for not bidding 
and requesting that their names be retained. 


during 1949 and the first six months of 
1950 the majority of the bidders quoted 
prices which range from the mill prices 
to other large-quantity buyers down to 
the prices quoted by low bidders. Ap- 
parently those who bid on Government 
contracts when supplies are adequate ex- 
pect sufficient price competition to in- 
duce them to bid substantially below 
their prices to private buyers. 

A study of the bids from which the 
frequency distributions in Figure 5 were 
constructed reveals that while a few 
firms quote consistently, the majority of 
them bid for Government contracts spo- 
radically, apparently only when they 
“need the business.”’ Of the 57 producers 
and jobbers who bid for the 23 contracts 
studied, 25 bid for only one or two con- 
tracts. It is apparent that these firms 
found that Government business held 
out little prospect of profit for them and 
discontinued bidding. Four firms bid on 
20-or more of the 23 invitations and two 
of these received 15 of the 24 contracts. 
The third company bid low prices, but 
received only one contract while the 
fourth company bid consistently very 
high, apparently only to be kept on the 
mailing list. The remaining eight con- 
tracts were awarded to eight different 
companies all of which bid on four or 
more invitations. Altogether 11 com- 
panies were awarded the 24 contracts. 

Of the 24 contracts let, 22 were 
awarded to mills and only two to job- 
bers. Although half of the firms which 
quoted on this series of invitations were 
jobbers, it is apparent that they were 
seldom able to quote competitively. 
They at times, however, obtain local 
contracts from Government agencies. 
When prices bid by mills are so high as 
to be considered excessive, as was the 
case in the first part of 1948, the Govern- 
ment may make no award and authorize 
the supply centers to purchase their re- 
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quirements locally. In such cases jobbers 
who have substantial stocks acquired at 
previously lower prices offer better prices 
than the mills which are bidding on the 





it was paying low prices the number of 
bidders was large. The: number varied 
from eight in March of 1948 to about 20 
in the first part of 1949, then settled to 
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Fic. 5. Distribution of Prices Bid for 23 Toilet Tissue Contracts March 1948 through December 1950.* (The 
number of bids in each 20-cent price interval is noted in each square. Numbers not in squares represent bids which 
were rejected because they were based on furnishing a product not meeting specifications. Prices are dollars per 


case of 100 1000-sheet rolls, f.o.b. Washington, D. C.) 


* Source: Constructed from data in the files of the Federal Supply Service, Washington, D. C. Only bids from 
firms which quoted on three or more contracts are included. 


basis of a more accurate estimate of the 
current profit possibilities. 

It is interesting to note that when the 
Government was paying high prices the 
number of bidders was small, and when 


about 12 to 17 during the period of low 
prices and fell off to four at the end of 
1950 when prices rose again. This is con- 
sistent with the explanation that Gov- 
ernment business is “undesirable” and 
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that many firms bid for it only when the 
pressure of overhead costs during pe- 
riods of some excess capacity makes the 
business relatively profitable. 

The question remains, however, as to 
why more bidders do not bid for Gov- 
ernment contracts when prices are higher 
than mill prices in other markets. The 
answer given is that many firms prefer 
to supply customers who will continue to 
buy from them during periods when they 
have excess capacity in their plants. For 
example, companies which rely mainly 
on sales of their nationally advertised 
brands and many substantial but smaller 
companies do not quote for Government 
contracts. They state as their reason 
that when business is slack they cannot 
make a profit at the prices at which the 
Government buys, and when sales are 
high they prefer to supply their regular 
customers. The implication is that they 
are willing to forego the chance of mak- 
ing extra profits on Government con- 
tracts in favor of building customer 
loyalty, which will repay them with con- 
tinued business in the future when sales 
volume is low. Some firms, however, do 
bid on Government contracts but at 
higher prices than they quote to other 
customers. 


Tue Errect OF THE SEALED Bips 
Device CoMPARED WITH LIMITED 
ComPETITIVE Bips 


For purposes of analyzing the opera- 
tion of the sealed-bids and limited-com- 
petitive-bids devices it is assumed that 
(1) where the sealed-bids device is used, 
invitations to bid reach all potentially 
competitive bidders, while in limited 
competitive bidding no more than six 
firms, chosen because of satisfactory re- 
lationships experienced in the past or ex- 
pected in the future, are invited to bid 
and that all respond, and (2) all prospec- 
tive bidders on Government contracts 


are informed of past bid and contract 
prices, while bidders for private con- 
tracts are ignorant of the specific past 
bid and contract prices. These assump- 
tions, while accentuating the differences 
between the devices, are in general ac- 
cord with the facts. 

The price a seller will quote when 
sealed bids are used will be determined 
by three factors: (1) his estimate of the 
highest price the Government would pay 
if he were the only bidder, (2) his con- 
ception of his marginal cost of supplying 
the goods specified in the invitation to 
bid, and (3) his estimate of the prices 
which his competitors will bid. His esti- 
mate of what the Government would 
pay will set his upper limit, his marginal 
costs will set his lower limit, and his esti- 
mate of the prices his competitors will 
quote will determine which price be- 
tween the limits he will bid. He will at- 
tempt to set his price just low enough to 
secure the business so long as it covers 
his marginal costs. In arriving at this 
judgment the bidder has available his 
own and his competitors’ past bid and 
contract prices, a knowledge of his own 
sales volume and plant capacity, and 
some idea of the sales and capacity of his 
competitors and of the industry as a 
whole. 


Open Bidding and Single Awards Com- 
pared with Limited Bidding and Multiple 
Awards 


First, it is assumed that contracts let 
under the limited competitive bidding 
procedure, as well as under sealed bids, 
are awarded to single low bidders. The 
effect of open bidding in comparison 
with limited bidding can then be traced 
uncomplicated by the practice of making 
multiple awards. 

When sales in the industry are declin- 
ing or are constant at levels which leave 
unused capacity in some plants, prices to 
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the Government, after a succession of 
contracts, would approach a level de- 
termined by the lowest marginal cost 
calculations of the bidders. No statisti- 
cal evidence of sellers’ costs is readily 
available, but sellers of toilet tissue and 
paint state that Government contract 
prices are below cost including a reason- 
able overhead during periods, such as 
1949 and the first half of 1950, when 
there is some excess capacity in the in- 
dustry. The record of Government con- 
tract prices shows that prices do reach a 
fairly constant level lower than most 
sellers are willing to quote and below 
which no bidders deem it profitable to 
quote. 

Where limited competitive bidding is 
used, and assuming single awards, prices 
would similarly be expected to reach 
levels below which none of the six sup- 
pliers would be willing to quote. The 
lack of knowledge of past bid and con- 
tract prices of competitors introduces an 
element of uncertainty in bidders’ calcu- 
lations, but each unsuccessful bidder, as- 
suming his quotation was high, would be 
expected to quote a lower price for the 
next contract if his costs permitted. Con- 
tract prices might take longer to reach a 
minimum level, but this would not af- 
fect the ultimate result. 

The use of sealed bids would, however, 
bring lower prices than limited competi- 
tive bids, as a result of the facts that the 
marginal cost calculations of firms com- 
posing the industry are different at any 
time and vary for individual firms over 
time. Under sealed bids the seller who is 
in the position to make the lowest cost 
calculation at the time may bid. This 
lowest cost seller might be one of the six 
suppliers of a firm using limited competi- 
tive bids, but when the industry has 
many sellers, the chance is small that 
this will be the case. Even so, such a 
producer might not need to bid as low 


as his marginal cost to underbid his 
competitors. The majority of buyers 
using the device of limited competitive 
bids would therefore be expected to pay 
higher prices because they limit the num- 
ber of their prospective suppliers. 

Single awards are normal practice in 
Government contracting, but in private 
purchasing continuity of supply has con- 
siderable weight. Awards are usually 
made to at least two suppliers for items 
which are important for the firm’s opera- 
tions and attempts are made to alter- 
nate awards so that all firms invited to 
bid participate at some time in supplying 
requirements. 

If the assumption that single awards 
are made when limited competitive bids 
are used is removed, the effect of multi- 
ple and alternating awards can be as- 
sessed. These practices cause higher 
prices than if sealed bids are used for 
two reasons. First, bidders need to quote 
only low enough to underbid the third 
lowest bidder. Second, the practice of al- 
ternating contracts may lead to awards 
to the third lowest bidder even though 
his price is slightly higher but is not con- 
sidered to be “out of line.” Buyers pur- 
suing such policies are discounting, in 
considering present contract prices, the 
utility they expect to receive in the fu- 
ture from continuous supply which 
might otherwise be disrupted by work 
stoppages, material shortages, and the 
like. This is in contrast to the sealed- 
bids procedure, under which each con- 
tract is awarded independently of previ- 
ous or future supply relationships to the 
single bidder offering the lowest price. 

If sales in relation to capacity are ris- 
ing in the industry, the effect of the two 
devices on prices is quite different de- 
pending on whether single or multiple 
awards are made when limited competi- 
tive bids are used. 

When single awards are made, con- 
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tract prices resulting from the use of 
either device will be higher on each suc- 
cessive contract, with the elasticity and 
any shifts of the buyers’ demand for the 
product setting the limit to the amount 
by which they will rise. The rise might 
be very substantial and the resulting 
high prices might be maintained until 
added production capacity or changes in 
demand cause the reappearance of some 
excess capacity in the industry. At the 
outset, the prices for each contract 
would be determined by the estimates 
sellers make of the price their competi- 
tors will quote and the price the buyer 
will be willing to pay. During this time 
the open bidding feature of sealed bids 
would again bring lower prices because 
sellers whose price estimates are low 
would bid. The advantage would last 
only during the period when prices were 
being adjusted to the conditions of de- 
mand. Over time, prices would reach the 
point where buyers would reduce order 
quantities or shift to cheaper substi- 
tutes. At that time, price would be 
limited by the same demand factors re- 
gardless of which device was used. 

If production is limited in relation to 
demand at current prices, sellers will al- 
locate their short supplies to buyers 
whose business offers them the highest 
profits and other buyers would turn to 
substitutes. Neither device would influ- 
ence the result. 

If multiple and alternating awards are 
made under limited competitive bidding, 
the effect is quite different. Prices quoted 
when sealed bids are used result from 
calculations related to the current con- 
tract alone and reflect the full increase 
made possible by the rise in demand. 
Sellers would be expected to be more 
hesitant to raise prices to buyers who, in 
view of their past loyalty, could be 
counted on to give them orders when 
sales again declined. Prices would rise to 


such buyers, but not so rapidly as to 
buyers using sealed bids. 

The evidence on toilet tissue prices 
shows that prices obtained from sealed 
bids can rise to levels substantially 
higher than those at which the same 
physical products are sold to buyers 
using other devices. It is the opinion of 
buyers who use the sealed bids device 
that the periods during which this oc- 
curs are short compared with the periods 
during which prices are lower, and are 
likely to occur only temporarily when 
supplies are so short that suppliers are 
forced to refuse orders from some cus- 
tomers. The point at which the prices ob- 
tained by the two devices cross is not 
precisely determinable, but depends on 
the judgment of the sellers as to the de- 
sirability of the contracts being offered 
by the sealed bids device, their judgment 
as to how high their competitors will 
quote, and their judgment as to the im- 
portance of continued supply: relations 
with buyers using the limited bids de- 
vice. As some excess capacity usually ex- 
ists in at least a portion of the firms in an 
industry, it is reasonable to conclude 
that, aside from periods such as war-time 
when firms are not free to adjust pro- 
duction capacity to sales volume, the 
sealed-bids device brings lower prices, 
compared with the limited-competitive- 
bids device over much longer periods of 
time than it brings higher prices. 


Differences in Sales Costs 


Selling costs are lower under the 
sealed-bids procedure than under limited 
competitive bidding. The open bidding 
feature permits any seller to bid without 
solicitation beyond a simple request to 
have his name placed on a mailing list. 
Automatic award to the low bidder and 
prohibition against negotiation eliminate 
any chance for sales and advertising ex- 
penditures to influence awards of con- 
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tracts. Some initial expense is required to 
become familiar with Government con- 
tracting procedure, but that is all. 

The fact that contracting with the 
Government requires small outlay for 
sales expense may or may not affect 
prices. Costs would not be noticeably 
changed for sellers who obtain Govern- 
ment contracts only occasionally, but 
those sellers who obtain a substantial 
volume of Government business would 
be very conscious of the lower costs. 
During short periods when business is so 
slack that sellers generally exclude sales 
costs from their price calculations, the 
lower cost of doing business with the 
Government would have no effect on 
prices. During periods when sellers in- 
clude sales costs in their price calcula- 
tions, however, sealed bids would bring 
lower prices than limited competitive 
bids because those sellers who do a siz- 
able amount of Government business 
would quote on the basis of lower costs. 


Effectiveness in Less 
Competitive Markets 


The evidence and analysis presented 
above cover those markets for homo- 
geneous products where sellers attempt 
to obtain business by active price com- 
petition for individual contracts. The 
cases of paint and toilet tissue are ex- 
amples of the most competitive markets 
in which the Government buys. At the 
opposite extreme there are a few markets 
for homogeneous products in which 
sealed bids evoke no direct price compe- 
tition. 

The market for electric lamps (light 
bulbs) is an example of such a market. 
All firms in the industry adhere to the 
uniform price policies and quote to the 
Government along with other contract 
users from their published list price and 
discount sheets. Sealed bids and various 
attempts to persuade suppliers to quote 


lower prices have failed to shake the soli- 
darity with which the industry adheres 
to the established price policies. The 
smaller manufacturers quote slightly 
lower prices than the two dominant 
ones, but place a dollar limit on the 
amount of business they will accept, with 
the result that contracts must be signed 
with all manufacturers to insure that the 
total Government requirements will be 
satisfied. 

The market for cement, before the 
basing point system was outlawed in the 
Spring of 1948 by the Supreme Court 
decision, was another example. Cement 
is commonly purchased to meet the re- 
quirements of a standard specification 
and the products of competitive mills 
are homogeneous. This, together with 
the facts that the Government buys on 
definite-quantity-definite-delivery con- 
tracts and that there are many mills, 
provides conditions which are usually 
favorable for active price competition 
for contracts. As is well known, however, 
the delivered prices quoted by mills in 
response to invitations for sealed bids, as 
well as other types of buying procedure, 
were most often identical for all bidders, 
in some cases to the sixth decimal place 
of the dollar price. 

In such markets, sealed bids certainly 
bring no lower prices than limited com- 
petitive bids. Neither open bidding nor 
single awards operate to induce sellers 
to depart from their established policies. 
Making bidders’ quotations and con- 
tract prices public, however, may deter 
price-cutting on the part of bidders who 
would find it profitable to depart from 
established price policies if the fact was 
not likely to become known to their com- 
petitors. In such cases limited competi- 
tive bids, under which price information 
is kept confidential, bring lower prices 
than sealed bids. Undoubtedly this has 
occurred, although it is not known with 
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what frequency. The President of the 
Continental Steel Company testified in 
1936 before a Congressional committee 
that in bidding to the Government his 
company quoted published prices, but 
that these were only the starting point for 
negotiation with many private buyers. 
When asked for an explanation for not 
using the same policy when selling to the 
Government as when selling to private 
buyers, he said, “Well, you ought to buy 
like some of the other buyers... You 
should not advertise your price.”> The 
President of the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration testified that his company pur- 
sued the same practice when selling to 
the Government, apparently for the 
same reason.° 

Most markets fall between the two 
extremes described in the foregoing 
pages. In many that are normally 
thought of as being characterized by uni- 
form pricing policies and prices, there 


5 Hearings on S. 4055, To Prevent Uniform Delivered 
Prices, Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
74th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1936, p. 67. 

* Verbatim Record of the Proceedings of the U.S. 
Temporary Economic Committee, Vol. IX (Steel In- 
dustry), October 26 to December 8, 1939, p. 10596. 


are some firms which will attempt to ob- 
tain business by price competition. The 
sealed bid procedure, through its open 
bidding and single award features, en- 
courages such firms—so long as they are 
responsible—by awarding business to 
them. It is the experience of the Govern- 
ment that in such markets firms which 
normally adhere to uniform policies will 
often join in the price competition for 
Government business rather than lose 
the business to the firms which initiate 
the practice. 


SUMMARY 


The evidence indicates that sealed 
bids bring more favorable prices than 
private buyers’ policies in most markets 
for homogeneous products except when 
supplies are very short. This is the re- 
sult of increased competition due to open 
bidding and single awards, at times re- 
inforced by the lower sales costs of doing 
business by sealed bids. In some in- 
stances, however, where public availa- 
bility of bidders’ prices discourages sell- 
ers from offering their best prices, sealed 
bids bring higher prices than limited 
competitive bids. 











CONSUMER-FINANCED TESTING 
AND RATING AGENCIES 


EUGENE R. BEEM 
Kalamazoo College 


HE remarkable growth of consumer- 

financed product testing and rating 
agencies in the post World War II pe- 
riod has thus far failed to attract the at- 
tention of a significant number of people 
in the marketing field. Consumer Re- 
ports, published by Consumers Union, 
Inc., has grown from 55,000 to 500,000 
circulation between 1945 and 1951. Con- 
sumers’ Research Bulletin, published by 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., has ex- 
panded in the same period from about 
50,000 to better than 100,000 circula- 
tion. The regular readership of Con- 
sumer Reports, alone, is probably in the 
neighborhood of one and one-half million 
spending units, or 2} to 3 per cent of the 
total spending units in the United 
States economy.! The increasing signifi- 
cance of the consumer agencies warrants 
attention to their role in the family of 
marketing institutions, and an evalua- 
tion of their ability at the present time 
to accomplish their purpose of promot- 
ing intelligent consumption. 


1 Judged by the response of subscribers to a Con- 
sumers Union questionnaire in 1949, there are about 3.5 
regular readers of the Reports for each copy. Imputing 
the 3.5 figure to the entire circulation, however, would 
give an inflationary bias to the regular readership in 
spending units. Doubtless many second and third 
readers are from the same spending unit. In addition, 
CU’s questionnaire goes to all subscribers, but tabula- 
tions are based upon returns voluntarily mailed to CU. 
Enthusiastic subscribers are most likely to return the 
questionnaire, and they are also most likely to loan 
their Reports to friends. The 3.5 figure also probably 
Overstates readership on newsstand sales which run 
around 30,000 copies per month, and school sales, which 
are about 20,000 copies per month. On the other hand, 
library readership, not covered in the CU poll, is prob- 
ably more than 3.5 regular readers per copy. 
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A CoMPLEMENTING AND CoMPETING 
SourcE OF CONSUMER GUIDANCE 


Consumers Union and Consumers’ 
Research both complement and compete 
with advertising and personal selling as 
sources of consumer guidance. Informa- 
tive advertising and personal selling call 
consumer attention to new products, 
quality merits, new uses for old pro- 
ducts, prices, and buying attractions 
surrounding conditions of sale. Inas- 
much as the purpose of these selling 
tecnniques is to make sales, producers 
present only the complimentary aspects 
of their products much as an attorney in 
court presents only the aspects of the 
case which are favorable to his client. 
The rating agencies present a limited 
amount of the same type of information, 
but their primary purpose is to go one 
step farther than producers are willing 
to do by comparing quality merits of 
competing brands—both good and bad 
features—on the basis of controlled labo- 
ratory tests, controlled use tests, or, in 
a few instances, the opinions of “ex- 
perts” familiar with the brands involved. 
In addition to specific brand ratings both 
agencies offer consumers general buying 
guidance—what to look for in purchas- 
ing men’s suits, used automobiles, floor 
rugs, houses, and the like. Frequently 
the agencies offer tips on how to get the 
most satisfactory use from an automo- 
bile, a waffle iron, a can of floor wax, and 
other products. 

Just as a political democracy requires 
informed citizens for its most effective 
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functioning, so an economic democracy 
requires informed consumers. To the ex- 
tent that reliable guidance is offered, the 
rating agencies make a useful contribu- 
tion to the smoother functioning of the 
economic system. Inaccurate informa- 
tion, whether disseminated by rating 
agencies or by advertisers, tends to sub- 
vert the economy. 


Basic LIMITATIONS OF CONSUMER 
Ratinc AGENCIES 


While the magnitude of the over-all 
basic limitations is slowly decreasing, 
there remain numerous restrictions upon 
the effectiveness of consumer-goods test- 
ing and rating in guiding consumers 
toward better buymanship. The obsta- 
cles discussed below are inherent in any 
consumer-financed rating agency at the 
present time, and reflect in no way upon 
the competence of Consumers Union or 
Consumers’ Research. In the judgment 
of leading technical experts in the field 
of consumer-goods standards and test- 
ing, both CU and CR are doing a compe- 
tent job.? This is not to say that the 
agencies never make mistakes. They are 
the first to admit that they do but, on 
the whole, the technical men interviewed 
thought that in CU and. CR’s technical 
work both agencies, with occasional 
lapses, were doing about as good a job 
as is possible at the present time in the 
light of unavoidable limitations. 


Rating of Branded Goods Only 


While general advice on judging 


2 The technical experts interviewed included the fol- 
lowing: Paul G. Agnew, Consultant, American Stand- 
ards Association; Allen L. Brassell, President, U. S. 
Testing Co.; Ephraim Freedman, Director, Macy’s 
Bureau of Standards; Raymond E. Hess, Assistant 
Executive Secretary, American Society for Testing 
Materials; Dewey H. Palmer, Research Director, Hos- 
pital Bureau of Standards and Supplies; Gordon 
Thompson, Chief Engineer, Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories. 


quality may be offered for all merchan- 
dise, ratings are usually feasible only on 
branded goods. This limitation rules out 
specific guidance on a large but un- 
known percentage of consumer expendi- 
tures. 


Variation in Quality of Given Brands at 
a Given Time 


A serious obstacle to the reliability of 
specific quality ratings is the absence of 
consistent quality at a given time in a 
wide variety of branded goods. Some- 
times the lack of consistency is due to 
product deterioration or other changes in 
storage. For example, frozen foods are 
altered if they have thawed and been re- 
frozen enroute to consumers. Sometimes 
the nature of the raw material used 
makes quality consistency extremely dif- 
ficult. Gasoline is an example. Leather is 
another, since quality, which depends in 
part upon such things as the general 
health of the animal, is very difficult to 
judge by inspection. 

Often lack of consistency in quality is 
due to the carelessness of the inspection 
and quality control methods used by 
manufacturers. CU and CR have com- 
plained of the variance in quality on a 
wide variety of manufacturers’ brands in 
such lines as electric toasters, cameras, 
sunburn preventives, children’s shoes, 
dish and bath towels, portable type- 
writers, inexpensive pocket watches, and 
vacuum bottles. Mr. C. W. Kennedy, 
engineer for Federal Products Corpora- 
tion, stated in April, 1950, that only 
25 per cent of manufacturing plants are 
using modern quality control methods.’ 
It is possible, although costly on expen- 
sive items, for rating agencies to test a 
representative sample of each manufac- 
turer’s brands before making a rating. 
The variance in quality can be noted, 


3C, W. Kennedy, interview reported in New York 
Times, April 30, 1950, p. F-7. 
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but when the consumer makes his pur- 
chase, he has no way of knowing whether 
he is getting a better or a poorer sample. 


Problems Caused by a Dynamic Economy 


Since testing and rating work must 
precede the use of the recommendations 
by consumers, there is a possibility that 
the ratings will no longer be valid when 
reference is finally made to them. The 
quality of certain goods may change in 
the interim. Such changes sometimes oc- 
cur without alteration in the brand name 
or model number. This problem would be 
reduced in intensity if the rating agen- 
cies could afford a program of continu- 
ous testing upon each brand. A few prod- 
ucts of major significance to sub- 
scribers, such as automobiles and tele- 
vision sets, are rated annually, but most 
CU and CR testing projects are repeated 
at intervals ranging from two to five 
years, depending upon the nature of the 
product and the interests of subscribers. 


Limitations in the Technical Work of 
Testing and Rating 


A very serious limitation in testing 
and rating consumer goods is the primi- 
tive nature of consumer good standards. 
Such standards set forth the perform- 
ance features or physical properties 
which ought to be present in particular 
products and how to test for their pres- 
ence. One expert in this field has ven- 
tured the opinion that “We can expect 
our consumer good standards of the fu- 
ture to bear about the same relation to 
those of today as the Wright brothers 
first plane does to the ‘Constellation’.’”” 

More specifically, the obstacles are, 
first, a lack of knowledge as to what 
characteristics consumers want in the 
goods they buy, and second, a dearth of 

* Carol W. Moffett, “What the Consumer Wants in 


Standardization,” Industrial Standardization, January, 
1947, Pp. 6. 


knowledge about tests which measure 
conformity with the desirable charac- 
teristics. With respect to the former ob- 
stacle, Jessie Coles states, ‘“Research to 
find out what consumers want is one of 
the most important phases of the work 
of developing standards, and up to this 
time is the one most frequently neg- 
lected.’””® 

Probably in no other field has there 
been more emphasis upon developing 
consumer standards than in textiles, but 
Jules Labarthe, Jr., representative of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
on the Consumer Goods Committee of 
the American Standards Association, 
points out, “No one yet knows exactly 
what the ultimate consumer wants or 
needs by way of textile performance in 
actual use even for such basic qualities 
as color fastness to washing, light, per- 
spiration, fume, fading, etc., or resist- 
ance to wear or abrasion, or for degree 
of permanence of any special finish which 
may have been applied to the goods.’ 

The problem is complicated by the 
fact that consumers are not a homogene- 
ous group. No standard is possible which 
will meet the requirements of all con- 
sumers at all times, for these require- 
ments depend for every individual upon 
such variables as income, climate, apti- 
tude, habit, occupation, care in use, and 
psychological make-up. What is needed 
is research to establish, where possible, 
the primary characteristics in particular 
products wanted by the largest number 
of consumers. In recognition of this need, 
the committee of the American Society 
for Testing Materials on developing and 
standardizing test methods for consumer 
goods appointed an advisory group in 


5 Jessie V. Coles, Standards and Labels for Consumer 
Goods (New York, Ronald Press, 1949), p. 212. 

& Jules Labarthe, Jr., “How Good are Testing Meth- 
ods for Consumer-Used Textiles?” Standardization, 
March, 1949, p. 58. 
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1948 to compile available data on con- 
sumer wants and to recommend research 
along this line. Data are currently being 
accumulated through (a) the “Con- 
sumer Speaks” program of the American 
Home Economics Association, which is 
a series of opinion polls among house- 
wives asking what quality features in 
selected products they consider most im- 
portant, (b) annual questionnaires sent 
to subscribers by Consumers Union, and 
(c) the market research activities of 
many businesses. 

The development of objective labora- 
tory tests which will measure conformity 
in use with consumer requirements has 
likewise suffered from inadequate re- 
search. The consumer agencies are well 
aware of this limitation. One reason that 
Consumers’ Research has virtually aban- 
doned the rating of canned fruits and 
vegetables has been its dissatisfaction 
with current test methods which give in- 
adequate attention to nutritive quality. 
CR concludes, “The real evaluation of 
food from a nutritive standpoint must 
wait for further development of biologi- 
cal techniques and testing methods, that 
are quick and sufficiently inexpensive to 
be applied to the articles that go into 
mass distribution.” 

The same agency qualified its ratings 
of loud-speakers with the warning that 
“Some imperfections which can be meas- 
ured easily are not detected by the 
listener, while others, which are audible, 
are most difficult, if not impossible, to 
investigate by measuring instruments, 
even with the most advanced equipment 
now available.’* In presenting its rat- 
ings of floor waxes, Consumers Union 
cautioned readers that the report was 
made with reservations. “Neither the 
floor wax industry nor government or 


1 Consumers’ Research Bulletin, August, 1949, Pp. 25. 
® Ibid., February, 1949, p. 21. 


private laboratories have ever been able 
to agree on standard methods of test for 
some of the most important properties of 
floor waxes, notably durability and slip- 
periness.”’® At another time CU reported 
its difficulty in devising test methods for 
the durability of fingernail polish.° A 
laboratory device had been constructed 
with fingers simulated by ivory bars, the 
ends of which were coated with polish— 
one brand at a time—and subjected to 
flexing, abrasion, and impact in soapy 
water. The two brands ranking highest 
and the two ranking lowest in this labo- 
ratory test were utilized in a controlled 
use test of 240 women in New York City, 
the purpose being to check the validity 
of the laboratory test method. The re- 
sults were the exact opposite of the con- 
clusions based upon the laboratory test, 
which was accordingly discarded. 

Often the limitations due solely to 
laboratory performance testing could be 
overcome by controlled use tests if time 
and expense were no obstacles. Tests for 
such factors as durability on mechanical 
objects might take years to complete and 
the models tested would have been sup- 
planted long before results would be 
available. On some items, use-tests may 
be “speeded-up” to indicate in a rela- 
tively short time the results which would 
normally appear over a much longer pe- 
riod. Samples of nylon shirts may be 
worn and laundered daily until they 
wear out. Vacuum cleaners may be run 
semi-continuously until breakdown. Au- 
tomobile tires may be run on vehicles 
which travel 15,000 miles or more per . 
month. A serious obstacle to this type of 
test for consumer rating agencies with 
limited budgets is the high cost in- 
volved." A still greater obstacle is the 


® Consumer Reports, January, 1949, p. 19. 
1 Ibid., January, 1950, pp. §2-53. 
11 CU’s use-test on automobile tires in 1950 cost the 
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impossibility, from the technical point of 
view, of accelerating use-tests for many 
types of goods—for example, the warp- 
ing of woods, the durability of clocks, or 
the aging of alcoholic beverages. There 
is also the possibility that results in ac- 
celerated use-tests would differ from re- 
sults based on normal wear. To cite one 
example, a lightly inked typewriter rib- 
bon which showed up well in such a test 
might dry out in a relatively short time 
and be quite unsatisfactory in normal 
wear. 

The technical and financial problems 
of use-testing point up the necessity for 
devising laboratory tests which will du- 
plicate accurately, in a relatively short 
time and at moderate expense, the per- 
formance which merchandise will give in 
normal use. Because of the lack of knowl- 
edge about what characteristics con- 
sumers, in general, want in goods, and 
because many of the business and gov- 
ernment agencies which have had the fi- 
nancial resources to develop specifica- 
tions and test methods have had little 
interest in consumer standards, there is 
surprisingly little agreement on the best 
test procedures for determining quality 
in consumer goods. A survey by Mer- 
chandise Testing and Development Lab- 
oratories of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany in 1946 revealed standard test pro- 
cedures for no more than 15 per cent of 
the items tested.” 


Disagreement in Ratings 


The lack of standard test procedures 
helps to explain why Consumers’ Re- 
search and Consumers Union often dis- 
agree in their ratings of particular brands 
of goods (see Table 1). In evaluating the 
cleaning action of washing machines, for 





agency more than the total spent on a// testing projects 
in any single year prior to 1946. 

12 A. T. Chameroy, “Laboratory Testing of Consumer 
Goods,” 4.S.T.M. Bulletin $140, May, 1946, p. 24. 


example, the results depend in part upon 
the type of soiled material used for test 
purposes. CR’s tests showed the clean- 
ing action of a Frigidaire automatic 
washer to be “‘very good,” while CU’s 
tests showed it to be “spotty.” For a 
Thor semi-automatic washer, on the 
other hand, CU found much better 
cleaning ability than did CR. On sun- 
burn preventives there was general dis- 
agreement between the agencies on the 
protective qualities of four of seven 
brands rated by each. CR based its rat- 
ings upon a measurement of the trans- 
mittance of each brand at four wave 
lengths of ultraviolet energy. CU based 
its ratings upon the results of sunlamp 
exposure on the backs of human guinea 
pigs. In ratings of seven identical models 
of hand lawn mowers, there was general 
disagreement on four. CR measured con- 
formance to federal specifications, tested 
for ability to make a clean cut on a piece 
of newspaper over the entire length of 
the bed knife, measured pushing effort 
required, and conducted a limited use 
test. CU’s ratings were based primarily 
upon an accelerated use test of the 
mowers on the grounds of an eastern uni- 
versity. 

There is, of course, the greatly wanted 
attribute of style in many types of con- 
sumer goods, for which no amount of re- 
search into test methods is likely to pro- 
duce usable findings. This does not limit 
the usefulness of rating agencies for con- 
sumers, however, since style is a surface 
feature readily discernible to the pur- 
chaser. Neither CU nor CR considers 
the style factor in ratings. 


Problem of Non-Typical Consumer and of 
Varying Use Conditions 


A serious obstacle to the usefulness of 
consumer rating agencies would remain 
even though technicians knew positively 
what typical consumers wanted in goods 
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TasLe 1.—Comparison or CU anp CR Ratinos on Ipenticat Propucrs* 








No. of Identical No. for which Rat- No.for which Rat- No.for which Rat- 


Products 
Both CU and CR 


Products Rated by ings Werein Close ings were in Mod- ings Were in Gen- 


Agreement erate Agreement eral Disagreement 





Alarm clocks 

Autos 

Automatic washers 
Ball point pens 

Bath towels 
Cameras 

Can openers 

Child shoes 
Combination steam and dry irons 
Diapers 

Electric ironers 
Electric irons 
Electric refrigerators 
Exposure meters 
Face powders 
Frozen orange juice 
Hand lawn mowers 
Inks 

“Jiffy stitcher” 
Laundry soaps and detergents 
Lipsticks 

Men’s shoest 
Non-automatic washers 
Nylon shirts 
Permanent wave kits 
Portable typewriters 
Power lawn mowers 
Pressure cookerst 
Rug cleaners 
Scouring powders 
Sewing machines 
Shampoos 

Silver polishes 
Sunburn preventives 
Tape recorders 
Television boosters 
Television receivers 
Toilet soaps 


a 
“I COO H HAI HS OW WW KDAHh OW HSTIAI HW 


— 
PWR HSIN W HW KP AMIN 


_ 


— 
OHH RPOKCORPHOHHOOCOWRHOKROOHOOOOKNOHHOKHWHIO 


ST HWO HO OHYNW NHK HWW O HWE 


COCORDOOKROOKRKYPWHOOH HRP HOHFOWOHOKRKHOKROIDOOWNHO 


PP PWw OO HMNWO HH HP DW HH Hw 





Grand Totals 233 


137 (58.8%) 56 (24.0%) 40 (17.2%) 





* Based upon CR’s Annual Cumulative Bulletin, September, 1949; CU’s Buying Guide Issue of Consumer Reports, 
December, 1949; CR Bulletin, September, 1949-July, 1950; and Consumer Reports, January, 1950-July, 1950. Rat- 
ings were not compared unless it appeared that CU and CR had rated the same model as well as the same brand 


for the product involved. 


t Model numbers not given in ratings by one or both agencies. 


and could make tests for these charac- 
teristics which would duplicate perfectly 
normal use results. The Achilles heel is 
the non-typical consumer and the con- 
sumer using goods in abnormal condi- 
tions. Identical product variations used 
on the skin, hair, and teeth, such as 


razor blades, electric shavers, soaps, 
shampoos, permanent waves, lipsticks, 
and dentifrices produce differing results 
for different people. For identical types 
of clothing and textiles, ratings of dur- 
ability vary somewhat depending upon 
the conditions of temperature, humidity, 
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light, laundering, perspiration, and the 
presence of chemical agents in the air. 
An evaluation of paints would be differ- 
ent in a wet area than in a dry area. 
Some soaps show up well in soft water 
and poorly in hard water. The effective- 
ness of garden seeds depends, in part, 
upon the characteristics of the soil. Al- 
though the performance of car “X”’ is 
superior to that of car “Y,” when each is 
cared for properly, such test results may 
be quite contrary to the experience of a 
driver who starts out without warming 
up the engine, drives at high speed, and 
is careless about matters of preventive 
maintenance. For him, car “Y” may be 
superior. It cannot be over-stressed that 
product evaluation is valid only so long 
as use conditions parallel test conditions. 
This limitation to product testing is not 
so serious for industrial and govern- 
mental purchasers as it is for ultimate 
consumers, for there is likely to be less 
variation in the conditions of use on the 
type of products tested by intermediate 
consumers. 

To some extent, the problem of vary- 
ing use conditions may be overcome by 
establishing a series of tests under differ- 
ent conditions. Soap, for example, may 
be tested in hard water as well as soft, 
and on various types of fabric. Clothing 
and textiles may be tested under various 
degrees of temperature and humidity 
and after different types of laundering 
or degrees of perspiring. Paints may be 
tested in wet areas as well as dry. Scour- 
ing powders may be rated for soft enamel 
ware and for heavy steel ware. For many 
goods, however, it is impossible to repro- 
duce the myriad of possible use condi- 
tions except at the cost of great financial 
outlay and great complexity in the inter- 
pretation of test results for consumers. 

When it comes to ranking product 
variations in the order of over-all 
quality, the differences in use conditions 


coupled with the variable nature of con- 
sumer preferences make almost any set 
of ratings vulnerable. With an array of 
test results before them on an item like 
television receivers, the agencies must 
decide how much weight to give to such 
factors as the quality of picture, the ease 
of tuning, the rejection of static and in- 
terference, the factor of shock hazard, 
and the like. There is no such thing as a 
single best brand or model for all users— 
even those whose conditions of use corre- 
late closely with the test conditions. 
Individual consumers vary widely in the 
importance they attach to the various 
characteristics not only of television sets, 
but automobiles, washing machines, 
shirts, canned foods, and virtually all 
other consumer goods. The standard 
weights of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for test results on canned peas 
are: 


clearness of liquor (index of maturity 


and therefore tenderness)........ 10% 
uniformity of color................ 15% 
absence of defects. ............00.: 30% 
iy ta iNos de GUb nce dakesna 45% 


Many consumers who attach less im- 
portance than indicated above to a par- 
ticular test—the absence of defects, for 
example—could find grade “B” or “C” 
peas just as satisfactory for their tables 
as grade “‘A.” 


Problem of Contradictory Qualities 


One of the thorny problems in making 
a simplified evaluation of a product is 
that sometimes desirable qualities are 
contradictory. A few examples are econ- 
omy and power in automobiles and elec- 
trical appliances in general, absorption 
and strength in paper towels, cleaning 
ability and absence of irritating effects 
on the hands in household cleaners, ef- 
fective and safe insecticides, minimum 
weight and maximum warmth in blank- 
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ets, sheerness and durability in ladies’ 
stockings. 

The arbitrary nature of weights as- 
signed to test results is another reason 
that.CR and CU sometimes are in dis- 
agreement on over-all product merits 
(see Table 1). On permanent wave kits, 
CR and CU were in general disagree- 
ment on four of five brands. CR rated 
“not recommended” all brands based on 
some form of thioglycollate, which it 
does not deem safe for home use. CU 
warned readers to be careful that prod- 
ucts with this drug were used as directed, 
but did not withhold acceptance. With 
respect to the merits of twelve brands of 
toilet soap there was close agreement on 
only two. CR qualified its recommenda- 
tion of soaps containing coconut oil in 
amounts greater than 25 per cent of their 
total fat content. The purchase of Life- 
. buoy soap was discouraged on the 
grounds that this soap contains phenolic 
compounds. CR warned that some skins 
might be allergic to these substances, 
CU rated these soaps fully acceptable. 
On diapers, the agencies were in close 
agreement on only two of six brands 
rated by each, but CR’s ratings gave 
major emphasis to moisture absorption, 
while CU’s evaluations put primary 
stress on durability. In rating a Frigid- 
aire automatic washer “not acceptable” 
CU registered serious objection to the 
tendency of clothes to tangle in the 
machine. CR noted the tendency, but 
nevertheless placed the machine near 
the top in over-all quality. 

It is possible to exaggerate the limita- 
tion based upon the arbitrary nature of 
the weighting process for test results. So 
long as the agencies point out explicitly 
and understandably the test results and 
the basis for their ratings, consumers 
who take the trouble to read the copy 
accompanying the ratings should not be 
misled as to product merits. 


Difficulty of Reaching Families Most in © 
Need of Consumer Counsel 


From a social point of view, another 
basic shortcoming of consumer rating 
agencies is the difficulty of reaching low- 
income families with buying counsel. 
The problem apparently arises because 
there is a close correlation between in- 
come level and education level,” and the 
buying guidance must be offered through 
the printed word. Although there are 
occasional lapses, both agencies make a 
commendable effort to simplify their 
technical discussions. There is a limit, 
however, to how far it is possible to go in 
this without losing the precision neces- 
sary for adequate understanding. To 
comprehend most of the product ratings 
and the type of general information 
offered by the agencies probably requires 
a level of reading ability as high as that 
necessary for understanding a magazine 
like Reader’s Digest. This would be about 
a junior-high-school level." Some of the 
articles—by CR in particular—are writ- 
ten at the high-school graduate and col- 
lege level. A study by the U. S. Office of 
Education, in 1946, indicated that only 
one-half of the adults in the United 
States were able to read understandably 
material as difficult as Reader’s Digest. 
Less than 10 per cent were able to under- 
stand material at the college level such as 
Yale Review.¥ 

It is true, of course, that all consumers 
who can read can understand the quality 
rankings given competing brands even 
though they may not comprehend the 
discussion accompanying the ratings, 
which is essential for maximum useful- 


18 Statistical Abstract of the U.S. (Washington, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1948), 
p. 127 

10 See Francis G. Cornell, “Education and the Con- 
sumer,” transcript of talk based upon research by U. S. 
Office "of Education (New York, Scholastic Magazine, 
1946), p. 13. 

6 Tbid, 
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TaBLe 2.—Income Leve ts or CU Susscrizers 
ComMPARED WiTH ALL U.S. Spenpine Unirs 

















IN 1949 
CU Subscribers Who 
Returned 
Total Money All Spending Questionnairest 
Income Before Units in 
Taxes U.S.* Units of Units of 3 
Ior2 or More 
Persons Persons 
Less than $2,000 33% 4% 1% 
2,000-2,999 21 Io 5 
3 ,000-3,999 19 21 17 
4,000-4,999 II 21 20 
5, 000-7 ,499 II 27 29 
7,500 and over 5 18 27 
Totals 100 1o1ft got 





* “1951 Survey of Consumer Finances,” Federal Re- 


serve Bulletin, June, 1950, p. 650 (data based on inter- 
views during January, February and early March, 
1950). 

¢ CU Annual Questionnaire, 1949 (mailed to sub- 
scribers November, 1949). 

t Total does not add to 100 because of rounding. 


ness. There are two aspects to the educa- 
tion barrier, however, which militate 
against the use of the rating services to 
even the limited extent noted above. 
First, the families with a low educational 
level are probably not the type which 
subscribe to any kind of magazine, as a 
rule. Second, a subscription to the rating 
services, like the purchase of insurance, 
or preventive maintenance on an auto- 
mobile, is a long-term investment. Those 
with a low education level are not so 
likely to make long-term investments 
without the application of forceful selling 
methods. 

It is difficult to see how any rating 
agency could have tried harder than CU 
to reach the low-income consumer. This 
was, in fact, one of the agency’s prime 
goals when it was established in 1936. 
The product reports have consistently 
emphasized high-quality goods available 
at low price. Particular food products 
have been selected for rating because 
they are high in nutritional value, but 


relatively low in price. Efforts to induce 
subscriptions from low-income families 
have included inauguration of Your Dol- 
lar, a syndicated column, offering 
monthly abridgments for labor union 
papers, in particular, of selected product 
ratings in the current Reports. The hope 
was to advertise CU to low-income 
groups in this manner. At one time a 
condensed version of Consumer Reports 
was offered at greatly reduced subscrip- 
tion rates. 

None of these efforts has succeeded in 
gaining very many subscriptions from 
the group one might expect to display 
the greatest care in making purchases. 
Approximately 33 per cent of the spend- 
ing units in the United States had in- 
comes, before taxes, in 1949, of less than 
$2,000; but among CU subscribers re- 
turning that agency’s questionnaire, 
only 4 per cent of the spending units 

aving one or two persons and only I per 
cent of spending units having more than 
two persons were in this category. About 
51 per cent of the nation’s spending units 
received less than $3,000 annual income, 
while CU’s response indicated 14 per 
cent of the units with one or two persons 
and 7 per cent of the units with three or 
more persons were in this income range. 
A fuller comparison is provided in Table 
2. While no figures are available on CR 
subscriber incomes, there is no reason to 
believe that their income groupings are 
different from those of CU. 

The failure of the low-priced, con- 
densed Consumer Reports to gain accept- 
ance suggests that the primary barrier is 
not financial. Support for the conclusion 
that the obstacle is lack of education is 
furnished by an analysis of the education 
levels of CU subscribers. Among those 
answering the 1948 questionnaire, only 
4 per cent had a bare eighth-grade level 
of education or less, compared with a 
nationwide total of 47 per cent. Only 10 
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per cent had less than a full high school 
education compared with a nation-wide 
figure of 65 per cent. About 47 per cent 
had four years or more of college in con- 
trast to a national total of § per cent. 
Table 3 offers a full comparison between 
the educational level of CU subscribers 
and all adults in the United States. 


time and energy is involved. For many 
consumers it takes a likelihood of con- 
siderable savings to evoke action in the 
direction of using the available guidance. 
This appears to be due, in part, to the 
general neglect of consumer training un- 
til recent years; in part, to the relatively 
high living standards of U. S. consumers; 


TaB_e 3.—Epucation Levers or CU Susscrisers CompaAreD wit ALL U.S, Aputts 











Highest Education Level Attained by Per Cent Highest Education Level Attained by Per Cent 
U.S. Adults 20 Years of Age and Attaining CU Subscribers Responding to Attaining 
Over, as of April, 1947* Each Level 1948 Questionnaire Each Level 
Eighth grade or equivalent 47% Eighth grade or equivalent 4% 
Some high school 18 Some high school 6 
High school graduate 23 High school graduate 17 
Some college 7 Some college 26 
Four years or more of college 5 Four years or more of college 47 














* Adapted from Higher Education for American Democracy, the report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education (New York, Harper and Bros., 1947), Table 4. 


The magnitude of the educational bar- 
rier is steadily decreasing as the average 
level of education moves upward. Re- 
search by the U. S. Office of Education 
indicates that the percentage of the 
population able to comprehend reading 
material at the level of Reader’s Digest 
will increase from 50 per cent to 75 per 
cent by 1960.'6 


The Psychological Make-up of Consumers 


Another important limitation of con- 
sumer rating agencies is the psychologi- 
cal make-up of consumers. Even though 
consumers understand and can find 
available comprehensive buying guid- 
ance, many will not trouble to use it. The 
reasons for this attitude are varied. At 
least a partial explanation is the time 
and effort required to obtain and use the 
guidance. A financial outlay is required, 
too, unless one uses the publications in a 
local library, or borrows them from a 
friend. Here again an expenditure of 


8 Tbid., p. 14. 


and, in part, to the fact that general 
managers of households, unlike general 
managers of business enterprises, are 
seldom selected upon the basis of effi- 
ciency. As Wesley C. Mitchell once 
noted, ““The masterful housewife cannot 
win away the husbands of slack manag- 
ers as the masterful merchant can win 
away the customers of the less able.’’” 

The disinclination of consumers to 
spend money, time, and effort to improve 
their buymanship abilities is reinforced 
by another psychological hurdle hamper- 
ing the effectiveness of rating agencies. 
This is the familiar spectacle of conspicu- 
ous consumption, which leads consumers 
to find satisfaction in expensive posses- 
sions irrespective of their intrinsic qual- 
ity merits. 

While these psychological barriers are 
serious, they are possibly overdrawn. In 
the first place, there are two types of con- 
spicuous consumption. While many con- 


17 Wesley C. Mitchell, “The Backward Art of Spend- 
ing Money,” American Economic Review, 1912, Vol. II, 
P. 74- 
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sumers derive satisfaction from the ad- 
miration or envy created by a showy dis- 
play of opulence, there may be just as 
many who get satisfaction from the ad- 
miration or envy bestowed on those 
“‘smart”’ enough to get the best possible 
buy for their money. In the second place, 
the consumer apathy bred from long 
years of virtual neglect of consumer edu- 
cation is gradually being overcome 
through the cumulative impact of a shift 
in education emphasis. The rapid growth 
of Consumers Union in recent years is 
certainly due, in part, to the greatly in- 
creased emphasis upon consumer educa- 
tion in schools and colleges which began 
in the 1930’s, and has continued since at 
an accelerated pace. In more and more of 
the new households the husband or wife, 
or both, have been educated to the possi- 
bilities of improved living standards 
through wise buymanship. 


Inadequate Funds 
The whole range of activities under- 
TaBLe 4.—AnaALysis OF Types or Branpep Goons 


Eva.uaTeD 1n Consumer Reports anv Consumers’ 
Research Bulletin Durinc 1949* 








ByCU ByCR 





Aggregate number of product 
types evaluated 
Aggregate number of product 
types for which one or two 
brands were included 46 44 
Aggregate number of product 
types for which more than two 
brands were included 7O 45 
Breakdown of product types for 
which more than two brands 
were included: 
Durable consumer goods 25 32 
Foods 
Clothing and textiles 
Household non-durables 
Cosmetic supplies 
Gardening non-durables 
Other types 


116 89 


© As Mn & 
- Ore OH 





* Table does not include items evaluated in annual 
compendiums of ratings published by each agency. 


taken by the rating agencies is hampered 
by the relatively low incomes of the or- 
ganizations, although this problem is no 
longer so acute for CU as it is for CR. 
CU’s gross income was at an annual level 
of about $2,500,000 i in June, 1951, while 
CR’s gross income was probably no 
more than $400,000 to $500,000. One 
result of this financial stringency is that 
neither agency can test more than a very 
small fraction of the countless types of 
branded goods available. CU reported on 
116 testing projects during 1949, and CR 
on 89.18 These figures are swollen by the 
inclusion of many projects on new and 
unique types of goods in which only one 
or two brands were covered (see Table 4). 

With respect to the coverage of brands 
and models on each testing project, the 
agencies are also short of being compre- 
hensive for many types of goods. An 
analysis is shown in Table 5 of the extent 
to which CU and CR cover the leading 
brands on selected products in fourteen 
market areas of the United States. The 
analysis is based upon a consolidation by 
the Milwaukee Fournal of the 1949 brand 
preference studies undertaken by news- 
papers in the market areas involved.’® Of 
seven typical food items appearing in the 
congolidated report and rated in the 1950 
Buying Guide, CU covered 58.4 per cent 
of 113 leading brands in all markets, 
taken together. Of nine typical non-food 
items, CU rated 68.5 per cent of 92 lead- 
ing brands, and CR in its 1949 Cumula- 
tive Bulletin covered 56.5 per cent. The 


18 Determination of the exact number of product 
types evaluated depends upon which products are 
classed together as a type, and this, to some extent, is 
an arbitrary decision. 

19 Fourteen Market Comparison of Consumer Prefer- 
ences (Milwaukee, Milwaukee Fournal, 1949). Markets 
covered were Milwaukee, Wis.; Omaha, Neb.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Columbus, Ohio; Fresno, Calif.; Modesto, Calif.; Sacra- 
mento, Calif; San Jose, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Salt Lake City, Utah; and a market area 
including forty-one cities in Illinois. 
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degree of coverage is actually overstated 
inasmuch as the brand preference studies 
were usually in relation to brands alone 
and did not consider models within given 
brands, whereas CU and CR ratings were 
often on a limited number of models of 
each brand.?° On the other hand, for 


Another limitation dictated by inade- 
quate funds is the inability of the agen- 
cies to carry out continuous testing pro- 
grams on the goods which they evaluate. 
When a brand “X,” model “Y”’ tele- 
vision receiver is rated “not recom- 
mended,” this becomes the only judg- 


TasBLe 5.—Leapino Branps or SetecteD Propucts 1n Fourteen Markets Evatuatep 1n SUMMARIES 
or Propuct Ratincs PusB.isHep in 1949 BY CU anp CR* 














No. of Leading No. of Leading No. of Leading 
Type of Product Brands in 14 Brands Rated Brands Rated 
Markets by CUt by CRt 
Foods 
Margarine 22 13 t 
Pie crust mix 17 9 
Packaged rice 27 13 
Vegetable shortening 6 4 
Instant coffee 7 7 
Tomato juice 19 12 
Fruit cocktail 15 8 
All food products 113 66 (58.4%) 
Non-foods 
Permanent wave kits 5 4 3 
Lipsticks 14 10 7 
Electric shavers 4 3 4 
Electric ironers 17 7 7 
Pressure cookers 9 7 7 
Radios (table) 13 10 6 
Automatic washers 8 5 6 
Electric refrigerators 10 10 9 
Cream shampoo 12 7 3 
All non-foods 92 63 (68.5%) 52 (56.5%) 





* Leading brands are based upon a summary of the brand preference studies made by newspapers in fourteen 
market areas of the United States, published by Milwaukee Journal, 1949. 
+ In some cases manufacturers offer more than one flavor, style, or model under a given brand name. Frequently 











CU and CR rated only a limited number of the available varieties. 
t No food products are rated in CR’s annual buying compendium. 


some markets the degree of coverage is 
higher than that indicated above inas- 
much as not all of the leading brands re- 
flected in the brand preference digest 
have national distribution. 


2° As one national advertiser has pointed out, brand 
ratings are likely to be misleading unless all models of 
each brand are covered. “In one case, we made some 
fifty models. Sometimes they analyze two or three 
models and class them as ‘good’ and say nothing about 
those not so good. At other times they select one model 
which they class . . . as unsatisfactory, and say nothing 
of those which ... are satisfactory.” D. E. Robinson, 
“172 Advertisers Give 8 Main Reasons for the Con- 
sumer Movement,” Printers’ Ink, June 28, 1940, p. 15. 


ment of “X” receivers until they are 
tested again. This is likely to be a year 
for television sets and two or more years 
on most other types of products. In the 
meantime any flaws in the product may 
have been overcome. Conversely, deg- 
radation may occur in a brand which 
has been rated highly. Because of the in- 
ability of the agencies to perform con- 
tinuous testing on individual products, 
their recommendations have a perpetual 
tendency to be out-of-date. 

Still another handicap of the agencies 
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is that they cannot afford to test a repre- 
sentative sample of expensive products 
before arriving at their evaluations. 
While this defect is not serious for the 
quality features which are designed into 
a product, it is a major obstacle to de- 
termining accurately over-all quality 
merit. The absence of effective quality 
control methods by many manufacturers 
was noted previously. This suggests that 
evaluations made upon a second sample 
might be different at times from those 
based on a single sample. In some in- 
stances, variations between ratings given 
by CU and CR appear to be due to 
the inadequacy of the sample upon 
which ratings are based by one or both 
agencies. For example, CR rated a 
model of the Bendix Economat washer 
“not recommended” on the ground, in 
part, that the valve controlling water 
flow was defective, causing the water to 
overflow onto the floor.7 CU’s testing 
apparently did not uncover such a flaw, 
for no mention was made of this trouble 
in its report, which found the machine 
“Acceptable,” although below average 
in all-around quality.” As CU’s income 
has increased in recent years, it has more 
and more followed a policy of testing a 
second sample of many brands of ex- 
pensive consumer durables. This limita- 
tion of inadequate sampling does not 
apply, for the most part, to tests on rela- 
tively inexpensive items with which 
there is a fairly consistent policy, in both 
agencies, of testing three or more sam- 
ples. 

The above limitations due to inade- 
quate funds are frankly admitted by 
Consumers Union.” Consumers’ Re- 
search occasionally calls attention to the 


31 Consumers’ Research Bulletin, September, 1949, pp. 
23-24. 

2 Consumer Reports, September, 1949, p. 391. 

23 “How to Use the Buying Guide,” Consumer Re- 
ports Buying Guide Issue, December, 1949, pp. 6-14. 


variation in quality of identical models 
of goods, and warns the reader that his 
purchased sample may therefore give 


different results from those reported by 
CR.* 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE EFFECTIVE- 
NEss OF CU anv CR In PromorING 
INTELLIGENT CONSUMPTION 


In the light of the basic limitations 
discussed above, one may be tempted to 
conclude with Horace Kallen that the 
services of consumer testing agencies re- 
semble an “endeavor to bail out the sea 
with a pail.” While CU and CR are 
certainly no complete solution for con- 
sumer buying problems, Mr. Kallen’s 
view is overly pessimistic. In the first 
place, many of the limitations are tempo- 
rary in nature and are in the gradual 
process of being overcome. Knowledge of 
consumer wants and test methods is 
constantly expanding. The worst defects 
arising from insufficient funds are in the 
process of being mitigated—by CU, at 
least. The expanding level of general and 
consumer education is tempering psycho- 
logical obstacles and the barrier to 
reaching low income groups. 

In the second place, with all of their 
limitations, the agencies offer virtually 
the only specific buying help now avail- 
able for consumers. The uninformed 
consumer who understands the limita- 
tions of product rating is certainly better 
off with the help of CU or CR than he is 
with the alternative of buying by “trial 
and error.” The agencies perform a func- 
tion for consumers akin to a Dr. Spock 
in the field of bringing up children. 
Many a mother finds that although the 
Spock child-guidance counsel does not 


% Consumers’ Research Bulletin, January, 1950, p. 22; 
April, 1950, p. 22; August, 1950, pp. 2, 26. 

% Horace M. Kallen, The Decline and Rise of the 
Consumer (New York, Appleton-Century Co., 1936), 
p. xii. 
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always work on her child, she at least 
has a starting point for understanding 
the behavior problems of her toddler. 
Third, the technical and financial 
limitations of product rating do not bear 
heavily on one of the major, if auxiliary 
activities of the consumer agencies, their 
dissemination of general counsel on how 
to judge quality and how to care for con- 
sumer goods in use. Both agencies pub- 
lish a comprehensive array of useful 
general buying counsel, which is con- 
veniently summarized in their annual 
buying compendiums. Probably in no 


other single source can consumers find 
an equivalent amount of competent gen- 
eral guidance. 

Finally, CU and CR are having an im- 
portant effect upon the United States 
economy aside from the impact which 
they make upon their relatively few indi- 
vidual followers. Consumers, in general, 
benefit from whatever stimulus to qual- 
ity improvement and to more truthful 
advertising result from the exposés 
which these two agencies make of unsafe 
products, inferior quality, and flamboy- 
ant advertising. 








MARKETING AS A SCIENCE: 





AN APPRAISAL 


KENNETH D. HUTCHINSON 


Boston University 


URING the past few years one of the 

ways in which the increased inter- 
est in marketing subjects has expressed 
itself is in the rather intense exploration 
of the field with a view to determining 
the exact significance of its subject mat- 
ter. More explicitly, several scholars 
have either attempted to demonstrate 
that marketing should be admitted into 
the category of a science, or have dis- 
cussed the subject as though it already 
were included. Interest in the project 
first became apparent through the ap- 
pearance of an exploratory survey made 
by P. D. Converse in THE JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING.! However, since this partic- 
ular essay had the merit of not attempt- 
ing any demonstration of the thesis that 
marketing is a science, one can not be 
sure that the article really served as the 
foundation of future discussions on the 
problem. 

At the time that Professor Converse 
wrote, regard for the application of sci- 
entific methodology to marketing prob- 
lems was an increasing force, and the 
momentum of this interest carries on to- 
day. Three years later, Lyndon O. Brown 
discussed the need for the development 
of professional standards among market- 
ing men in an essay which tended in the 
main not to regard the subject as a sci- 
ence, except possibly in one cloudy pas- 
sage.” The question of the status of mar- 

1 P. D. Converse, “The Development of a Science of 
Marketing,” JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. X, No. 1, 
July, 1945, p. 14 

2 Lyndon O. Brown, “Toward a Profession of Mar- 
keting,” JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 
July, 1948, p. 27. Brown states that there is a need for 


“precise raw materials which are the foundation of any 


science, and in turn the art of the practitioner in any 
field.” 
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keting appeared to be developing some 
urgency in the minds of numerous mar- 
keting scholars because in the next issue 
of the yourNnAL there appeared a very 
thoughtful and searching article explor- 
ing the notion of developing a theory of 
marketing.’ The authors were quite cir- 
cumspect in writing this essay, omitting 
any direct reference to marketing as a 
science. Little doubt was left in the minds 
of the readers, however, that the authors 
considered marketing to be a unified 
body of thought; and from this one can 
infer that they suspect that it is a sci- 
ence. 

At least one marketing scholar re- 
ceived this impression from that essay 
for, in the yourNAL the following spring, 
Roland S. Vaile wrote a communication‘ 
commenting on that point of view. If 
anyone held illusions as to the character 
of marketing, Professor Vaile’s article 
should have removed them; but market- 
ing men apparently have great tenacity 
and refuse to give up easily. Although 
the conclusion of this essay was that 
marketing did not have the earmarks of 
a science, the question of whether this 
was true was to be raised again on later 
occasions. In 1951 a new essay was pre- 
sented on the question by Robert Bar- 
tels,5 who concluded that marketing was 
indeed a science and entitled to respect 
as such. 

8 W. Alderson and R. Cox, “Towards a Theory of 
Marketing,” JouRNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XIII, No. 2, 
October, 1948, p. 137. 

* Roland S. Vaile, “Toward a Theory of Marketing— 
A Comment,” JouRNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XIII, No. 
4, April, 1949, p. 520. 

5 Robert Bartels, “Can Marketing Be A Science?,” 


JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XV, No. 3, January, 1951, 
Pp. 310. 
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It would be misleading to consider this 
latter essay as an isolated instance; the 
ferment which had been started in the 
minds of students of marketing was work- 
ing steadily and other evidences of this 
conclusion (that marketing is a science) 
can be found. The Cox and Alderson 
article, to which reference has been 
made, led to a book of essays on market- 
ing theory;® in some of these are further 
references to the science of marketing.’ 
This compilation of essays affords a 
rather varied fare for the scholar seeking 
enlightenment on the true nature of mar- 
keting. Points of view differed and there 
were some who indicated their convic- 
tion that there was no such thing as a 
theory of marketing, and hence also, no 
science of marketing.® 


Reasons for Confusion 


This disagreement, or confusion, in the 
minds of marketing students over the 
nature of their field arises in no small 
part from the comprehensive character 
and variety of activities embraced by the 
term marketing. Three distinct types of 
activity are discernible. First, there is a 
group of activities which center around 
the day-to-day distribution of goods and 
services. Second, there are those activi- 
ties which center around the interpreta- 
tion of the subject in schools and col- 


® R. Cox and W. Alderson, editors, Theory in Market- 
ing (Chicago, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1950). 

7In Theory in Marketing, C. West Churchman, in 
the essay “Basic Research in Marketing,” discusses 
market research as though the field were a science. 
W. Alderson, in “Survival and Adjustment in Organ- 
ized Behavior,” refers to “the science of marketing.” 
E. R. Hawkins, “Vertical Price Relationships,” after 
making some penetrating analyses of economic theory, 
leaves the impression that marketing is a part of the 
science of economics. 

8 In the same work, G. L. Mehren, in the essay “The 
Theory of the Firm and Marketing,” says that “there 
is no theory of marketing.” E. T. Grether, in “A Theo- 
retical Approach to the Analysis of Marketing,” takes 
a cautious view of theorizing in the field, as does Oswald 
Knauth, in “Marketing and Managerial Enterprise.” 


leges. Third, there is a group of activi- 
ties which arises out of the explorations 
by market research men working on spe- 
cific problems, some of which have rather 
broad implications. With these three dif-' 
ferent approaches to the field there would 
naturally arise some differences in view- 
points. 

Of the first group, those whose job it is 
to distribute goods, almost no one would 
contend seriously that they are engaged 
in some form of scientific endeavor; 
wholesalers and retailers hardly fit the 
mold of scientists. Neither the second 
group, the teachers, nor the third group, 
the market research men, are so easily 
disposed of, particularly since some of 
them are concerned with systematizing 
the subject. All are interested in employ- 
ing scientific methodology in the field. 
Members of these two groups have 
pressed the case most earnestly for the 
inclusion of marketing among the fields 
of science. We have seen, however, that 
there has been no unanimity of opinion 
among them. Their work with the scien- 
tific method has induced many of them 
to broaden their scopes, and it is to those 
who have attempted to demonstrate that 
marketing is a science that this essay is 
directed. 

In appraising the progress which has 
been made in developing a science of 
marketing, one is tempted to make al- 
lowances for the relatively short period 
of time in which the issues have been un- 
der discussion. But after making what- 
ever allowances are called for, one is 
likely to be somewhat disappointed over 
the lack of progress to date. One should 
expect far more in the way of results if 
the venture is to prove successful, and 
the dearth of progress to date lends the 
suspicion that the project is ill-advised. 
There seems to be little evidence to sup- 
port the claim that all that is needed is 
time and patience until there will emerge 
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the new and shining science of market- 
ing. 


Two Approaches to Demonstrating That 
Marketing Is a Science 


In attempting to demonstrate that 
marketing is a science, two lines of ap- 
proach to the problem are discernible. 
The first of these might pass under the 
name of the semantic approach accord- 
ing to which the various essayists wrestle 
with dictionary meanings, warping them 
and twisting them, until at last market- 
ing is seen to have fulfilled many, though 


not all, of the requisite characteristics of - 


a science. The pseudo-precision of this 
method may be highly admirable even 
though it lacks some perspective. A 
somewhat fairer interpretation of such 
semantic exercises might reasonably lead 
to the conclusion merely that marketing 
has now become a field for human study. 
Since there are many fields of study, and 
since not all of them are sciences, such a 
conclusion should not be looked upon as 
any great step forward.® 

To be more explicit, a homely example 
might be drawn; the field of carpentry 
could conceivably turn out to be such a 
field of study. There are books written on 
the subject; it is taught in schools; and it 
concerns itself with human experience. 
Furthermore it has empirical laws of a 
sort (those of gravity and leverage, for 
example) and perhaps some theoretical 
ones (whether screws or nails are prefer- 
able in certain jobs). Now all this pedan- 
try does not create a science out of the 
trade of carpentry; but it illustrates how 
pseudo-scientific word juggling might be 
used to convert many humble human ac- 
tivities into recognized sciences. Some- 
thing of this sort is now appearing in 

* Dr. Bartels recognizes this widespread character- 
istic of marketing in the article referred to above. After 
discussing the characteristics of an art, a discipline, and 


a science, he concludes that there is much in favor of 
accepting the subject of marketing as a science. 


marketing literature. The function of 
business, however, is the economic pro- 
duction and marketing of goods and 
services; if we insist, therefore, that mar- 
keting is a science, we must be prepared 
to admit manufacturing and finance. 
Unless one wants to broaden his concep- 
tion of science so as to include nearly all 
human activity, he is not likely to achieve 
success in making marketing a science 
through this process of distorting the 
meaning of words. 

The second approach to the task of 
demonstrating the scientific character of 
marketing might be called the economic. 
Students of marketing interested in 
“practical” as well as academic matters 
seem to find the time-worn theories of 
neo-classical economics to be unsatisfy- 
ing or downright inapplicable. This has 
led to a wholesale onslaught on many of 
the time honored concepts in which, curi- 
ously enough, they find many econo- 
mists sympathetic. For some years econ- 
omists themselves have been trying to 
free their subject from the fetters placed 
there by the static assumptions inherited 
from the classical school traditions. Some 
progress is being made in modernizing 
economic doctrines but there still remain 
numerous concepts which lack realism. 
It has been this factor which has encour- 
aged students of marketing to pursue 
further the task of clarification; in fact— 
such work was essential.! 


10 Evidence of this concern for clarification and modi- 
fication of economic theory can be found in Cox and 
Alderson, Theory in Marketing, cited above. Essays 
which are chiefly critiques of economic doctrines are: 
R. G. Gettell, “Pluralistic Competition”; E. T. Grether, 
“A Theoretical Approach to the Analysis of Market- 
ing”; G. L. Mehren, “The Theory of the Firm and 
Marketing”; R. S. Vaile, “Economic Theory and 
Marketing”; E. R. Hawkins, “Vertical Price Relation- 
ships”; R. Cassady, Jr., “The Time Element and De- 
mand Analysis”; A. G. Abramson, “Public Policy and 
the Theory of Competition”; R. Cox, “Quantity Limits 
and the Theory of Economic Opportunity”; and 
J. Dean, “Market Competition under Uniform F.O.B. 
Pricing.” 
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The result of such interest in economic 
theory is that considerable study by mar- 
keting theorists has been devoted to de- 
veloping more refreshing viewpoints and 
more workable concepts. A review of 
progress to date indicates that much of it 
has stemmed from the practice of hold- 
ing economic theories up to a critical 
light for re-examination. One might nat- 
urally wonder whether all this analysis is 
serving only to enrich current economic 
doctrines rather than to further the de- 
velopment of an independent set of mar- 
keting theories. From the standpoint of 
over-all human understanding, such ef- 
forts of marketing men are probably not 
in vain. In the long run it may well turn 
out that theoretical economists have de- 
rived benefits from having their concepts 
held up to this different type of scrutiny. 
Marketing students will also benefit 
through the possession of a better tool 
of analysis which this criticism may pro- 
duce. 

In looking over the work of marketing 
theorists it appears that considerable ef- 
fort has been expended in attacking the 
generally accepted, or “orthodox,” if you 
will, doctrines which relate to price set- 
ting. It is apparently true that much of 
this body of thought has been erected 
upon a foundation which contains some 
rather unrealistic assumptions, and cer- 
tainly some which appear foreign to a 
marketer. Thus far, however, the contri- 
butions of marketing theorists to eco- 
nomic theory of pricing remain restricted 
to the field of criticism. If one were to 
seek evidence of constructive scholarship 
along these lines he would discover that 
no notable body of new theory has been 
brought forth to replace the seemingly 
discredited notions. An even harsher ob- 
servation could be made: the probing of 
marketers into economic theory has 
tended more to becloud than to clarify 
the issues. In casting the light of realism 


upon this field such a result may well 
have been unavoidable. It should be in- 
teresting to inspect a few of the concepts 
which have had their clarity dimmed. 

To the neo-classical economist the 
concept of price was reasonably clear, 
whereas to the new marketing theorists 
there is no great certainty as to what is 
meant by the term. To them price repre- 
sents a wide composite of characteristics 
which are subject to notable variances 
which can conceivably differ with each 
transaction. Another concept which 
seemed to give the economist little trou- 
ble was that of a commodity. Under the 
new scrutiny, this also turns out to pos- 
sess less clarity, varying to some extent 
from transaction to transaction, a fact 
which accounts for the varying prices. 
Although some attention has been di- 
rected by marketing theorists to such 
other concepts as competition, monop- 
oly, market controls, and freedom of en- 
try, it can be said with fair reliability 
that human comprehension of these sub- 
jects has been very little advanced. 
Whether one is inclined to agree with 
these immediate conclusions is of no 
great importance; what does seem to be 
important is the fact that marketing 
scholars can never expect to develop 
their own body of theory merely by criti- 
cal appraisal of the shortcomings of an- 
other one. In time, some positive contri- 
butions must be forthcoming if the de- 
sired goal is to be achieved. 


Marketing Not a Science 


There is a real reason, however, why 
the field of marketing has been slow to 
develop an unique body of theory. It isa 
simple one: marketing is not a science. It 
is rather an art or a practice, and as such 
much more closely resembles engineer- 
ing, medicine, and architecture than it 
does physics, chemistry, or biology. The 
medical profession sets us an excellent 
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example, if we would but follow it; its 
members are called “practitioners” and 
not scientists. It is the work of physicians, 
as it is of any practitioner, to apply the 
findings of many sciences to the solution 
of problems. Among the sciences which 
the medical man employs are biology, 
physiology, chemistry, physics, psychol- 
ogy, and many more. Engineers and 
architects are also practitioners who 
make use of chemistry, physics, psychol- 
ogy and other sciences. It is a character- 
istic of a practice that the solution of 
each problem faced calls for a different 
and distinct combination of techniques 
and approaches. The fact that each prob- 
lem is different, however, does not deter 
practitioners from approaching them in 
the scientific manner and spirit. 

What constitutes a science is a ques- 
tion which has been settled in general for 
centuries, but from time to time the is- 
sues arise again as new subjects are held 
up for scrutiny. Within modern times the 
areas of social study, the socio-economic 
fields, have caused considerable debate 
over the character of science itself. The 
trouble with attacking this problem from 
a semantic point of view is that words 
have multiple meanings and one is en- 
abled to prove almost anything, and al- 
most nothing, by careful selection of the 
definition which seems to fit his case. 
Since we are using words in this essay, we 
are in danger of falling into the same trap 
in trying to show that marketing is vot a 
science that others have fallen into by 
trying to show that it is one, particularly 
when their demonstration has depended 
heavily upon the twist of word meanings. 
A much sounder approach to the prob- 
lem would seem to be upon the ground of 
human experience, contrasting the place 


1 This point of view was expressed somewhat differ- 
ently by R. S. Vaile in THE JoURNAL OF MARKETING 
article cited above. 


of science in human affairs with that of 
the arts. 

Science is a word we apply to a multi- 
tude of varying activities carried on by 
man in his effort to understand his envi- 
ronment. For centuries man has at- 
tempted to comprehend the planetary 
processes which are all parts of the great 
universe of knowledge. It should be un- 
necessary in this age and with this group 
of readers to labor this particular con- 
cept; it might be more profitable to re- 
turn to it after we have discussed the 
field of the arts. 

The arts is also a comprehensive term 
covering human activities of a wide 
scope. To satisfy his wants, mankind has 
engaged in various practices over the 
centuries; as time has gone on, these 
practices have tended to become more 
complex. The various arts are those re- 
lated to obtaining food, preparing cloth- 
ing, and obtaining shelter, along with 
others which are related to aesthetic sat- 
isfactions. Man found early that he could 
thrive much better if he did not attempt 
to produce all of his commodities but in- 
stead would exchange some of his output 
with a neighbor who had a surplus of 
some other product. Early barter and 
later market transactions are the true 
predecessors of modern marketing. The 
forbears of modern marketing men were 
great merchants, not great scientists. It 
is the drollest travesty to relate the sci- 
entist’s search for knowledge to the mar- 
ket research man’s seeking after cus- 
tomers. 


Relationship Between Marketing and the 
Sciences 


What then is the relationship existing 
between the sciences and marketing if 
indeed there be one? The answer to this 
query has already been indicated but 
perhaps should be restated. Men of sci- 
ence have come to develop a systematic 
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approach to their problems which is 
known as the scientific method. Hypoth- 
eses are developed, facts are gathered to 
support or confute the hypotheses, and 
then tests are conducted to see if hy- 
potheses are sound. In actual research 
work, the techniques employed vary 
with the problem at hand but the spirit 
of careful analysis and testing is not re- 
laxed. Engineers and physicians are 
trained to approach their problems in 
this spirit of scientific inquiry; marketing 
men are learning rapidly to follow their 
examples. What must be realized is that 
the method is open for all to use and that 
the employment of it does not necessar- 
ily make the user a scientist nor his sub- 
ject a science. A physician who studies 
all of his patient’s symptoms before pre- 
scribing, and who keeps checking up on 
the progress of his treatments, is still a 
practitioner and not a scientist. 

Such a conclusion must be inevitable 
or else the gates will be opened to in- 
clude almost all types of human activity 
under the heading of sciences. Dry clean- 
ers often approach a problem in a sci- 
entific manner but dry cleaning is not a 
science, nor are road building, paint mix- 
ing, poultry raising and countless other 
human arts. The processes which culmi- 
nate in getting goods from mines, fields, 
and factories into the hands of consum- 
ers with the least expenditure of time, 
effort and money are not those that will 
fit into the mold of a science. That many 
marketing problems call for extensive 
computations and calculations can not 
be denied nor can the fact that the best 
approach to them is through some vari- 
ant of the scientific method of investiga- 
tion, trial and test. In actual practice, 
however, many, and probably most, of 
the decisions in the field resemble the sci- 
entific method hardly any more closely 
than what is involved in reading a road 
map or a time table. If one remains un- 


convinced, he must be prepared to admit 
into the brotherhood of new sciences the 
fields of retailing, wholesaling and pre- 
sumably salesmanship. 

The arts and practices seem to differ 
from the sciences in still another respect. 
When problems present themselves to 
practitioners there is almost without ex- 
ception rather serious urgency to have 
them solved. An engineering project 
must be put through immediately; a sick 
patient must be helped now; and a sales 
manager wants his analysis of the mar- 
ket from his research man as soon as 
(and usually sooner than) is possible. 
Any market research man who is work- 
ing on a problem the answer to which 
may not be found for another generation, 
or perhaps a century, would be an excep- 
tion whereas such a circumstance tends 
to be rather commonplace among the sci- 
ences where immediacy tends more to be 
the exception. At best this point of differ- 
ence between the arts and the sciences is 
probably only a symptomatic effect 
rather than an underlying force separat- 
ing the two. 

Thinking along these lines has become 
confused in the minds of some individ- 
uals because of the tendency of scientists 
to desert their fields of research to attack 
some current practical problem. When a 
scientist leaves his field of scientific in- 
vestigation to solve a difficult problem, 
he drops the role of a scientist seeking to 
expand man’s grasp over the universe; he 
is no longer engaged in pushing out the 
frontiers of knowledge. At that point he 
becomes a practitioner in a role similar to 
the engineer, the physician and the archi- 
tect. A physicist who leaves his pursuit 
of science to construct a machine (except 
one to further an experiment) becomes 
an engineer, even though one with a su- 
perior training in physics. The point be- 
ing made here is not a new one, having 
been well settied in other fields of learn- 
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ing; but the truth of it seems to have 
been overlooked by numerous marketing 
men. 

We do not intend to deny here that 
scientists should turn their attention to 
the solution of human problems, nor are 
we attempting to indicate that scientific 
endeavor should lack applicability. No 
claim is being presented here for the ad- 
vantages of pure research, that form of 
activity which seems to do little more 
than satisfy the curiosity of some inves- 
tigator. Science has a purpose; its func- 
tion is to help mankind to understand his 
universe. Whether men will use the 
knowledge or will even misuse it is not 
the particular concern of the scientist. At 
present writing the problem of cancer is 
one of great concern to several fields of 
science and each one is developing an at- 
tack upon it. Some investigators are ap- 
proaching the problem from the stand- 
point of the effect of behavior patterns 
upon its cause. Others study the struc- 
ture of human cells, still others the ef- 
fects of drugs, and still others the effects 
of radiation, and so on. This is a practi- 
cal problem which science is trying to 
solve; but how any given patient suffer- 
ing from the disease is to be treated is a 
problem for the practitioner. 

The real dilemma of the marketing re- 
search man is not that his own field of 
learning is inadequate to permit proper 
diagnoses and prescriptions, but that the 
other fields upon which he should be able 
to lean are themselves still in somewhat 
beginning stages. It may seem unfair to a 
one hundred seventy-five year old sci- 
ence such as economics to classify it as 
“beginning,” but one has only to exam- 
ine the protests of marketing men over 
many economic concepts to learn the 
tenuous nature of economic principles. 
Sociology and psychology are also just 
beginning to build up a body of reliable 
doctrine and are far from complete tools 


for analysis. The market research man 
needs knowledge of population trends, 
consumer preferences, price trends, and 
purchasing power, merely to name a few 
of the concepts on which exact informa- 
tion is lacking. It happens to be unfortu- 
nate that marketing research has to de- 
pend upon the numerous and inexact so- 
cial sciences.” 

While we are examining the place of 
marketing among the various fields of 
learning and activity, one further point 
should be made. Marketing men not in- 
frequently contribute to one of the sev- 
eral sciences upon which they depend. In 
trying to find information to solve his 
immediate problem he may strike upon 
some principle which actually enlarges 
the science involved. Market problems 
vary widely in scope. Some are of almost 
no social consequence, being chiefly com- 
petitive in nature; others are broader in 
character and depend for solution upon a 
wide understanding of social forces and 
of human behavior. It is in the pursuit of 
these solutions that contributions to the 
fields of science result. Such additions to 
the universal body of knowledge must be 
looked upon as by-products of market 
research, and not its chief purpose. 

Beyond such small contributions, how- 
ever, there is an area in which marketing 
scholars can produce profound results in 
the sciences. There is evidence that al- 
ready some of this work is being done. 
By focusing the attention of scientists 
upon those concepts which are inade- 
quately developed, the inquiring minds 
of marketing men can do much to give 
useful direction to scientific investiga- 
tion. Already students of economics, so- 
ciology, and psychology are feeling the 
impact of this curiosity and are tending 
to advance knowledge along the lines de- 


12 We are accepting for present purposes the idea 
that economics and sociology are sciences, being fully 
aware that controversies exist over this point. 
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manded. Engineers and physicians have 
in their turn exerted powerful influences 
over the direction which scientific re- 
search should take. This aspect should 
not be overlooked in our quest for prog- 
ress in the field. 


CoNncLUSION 


An examination of the factors involved 
indicates that marketing is not a science, 
since it does not conform to the basic 
characteristics of a science. A much more 
realistic view shows it to be an art, in the 


practice of which reliance must be placed 
upon the findings of many sciences. 
Marketing research men, like engineers 
and physicians, have to adopt a scientific 
approach to their problems, but their re- 
lation to the fields of science are even 
closer than this. Although at times they 
may make a contribution to some field of 
science, their chief contribution should 
be that of directing the course of scien- 
tific investigation along the lines most 
needed. 
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N A previous study,' some aspects of 
I the first decade (July, 1936—April, 
1946) of the JouRNAL’s history were ana- 
lyzed. This study continues the analysis 
for the ensuing five years, covering Vol- 
umes XI-XV (July, 1946—April, 1951). 


Mayor FEATURES 


The major features of the JouRNAL 
have continued basically unaltered, ex- 
cept for some minor refinements and the 
introduction of a separate department, 
“Legislative and Judicial Developments 
in Marketing.” Although the JouRNAL 
has on occasion carried articles dealing 
with marketing law, this “new” depart- 
ment, introduced in April 1951—the last 
issue of Volume XV—is an attempt at 
systematic coverage of the subject. 

In Volume XII, Number 3, the Editor 
reports that “the A.M.A. Board of Di- 
rectors recently decided that committee 
reports, after approval by that Board, 


1 “The Journal of Marketing: The First Ten Years,” 
THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, April, 1947, pp. 355-363. 


are to be printed in the JouRNAL as sub- 
mitted, not subject to review by the Edi- 
torial Board, in a section labeled ‘Com- 
mittee Reports.’” This change in editor- 
ial policy and procedure did not intro- 
duce a new department in the JouRNAL. 

The major departments are now: (1) 
Articles, Marketing Notes and Com- 
munications, (2) Research in Marketing, 
(3) Legislative and Judicial Develop- 
ments, (4) Book Reviews, and (5) A.M.A. 
Notes. The relative importance of each 
department, in terms of proportionate 
space devoted to it is given in Table 1. 

A comparison of Volumes XI-XV with 
Volumes I—-X shows no significant change 
in the relative space allocation to each 
department. Better than two-thirds of 
the space continues to be devoted to 
Articles, Notes and Communications. In 
the postwar years, Book Reviews take 
up a larger proportion of space than Re- 
search in Marketing, compared with the 
preceding decade. 

The number of pages devoted to each 
department in Volumes XI—XV is sub- 


TaB_e 1.—Paces Devorep To Dirrerent DEPARTMENTS 
































Articles, Book Levislati 
Volume Notes and | Research in Wiles 4M.A. en. moa Total Pages | Advertising 
Number —— Marketing andi ties Notes in Marketing 
I-xX 3,058 638 605 168 _ 4,469 246 
68.4% 14.3% 13.5% 3.8% 100% 
XI 281 84 s1 22 -- 438 76 
XII 375 gI 65 21 oo 552 84 
XIII 374 97 96 20 - 587 72 
XIV 600 56 107 30 - 793 85 
XV 355 44 95 21 9 524 64 
XI-XV 1,985 372 414 114 2,894 381 
68.5% 12.8% 14.4% 4.0% 0.3% 100% — 
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stantially greater than in Volumes J-X, 
reflecting the increased size of the your- 
NAL in the postwar years. Whereas dur- 
ing its first decade the JouRNAL averaged 
106 pages per issue, exclusive of adver- 
tising, in the last five years the average? 
is 138 pages, or an increase of 30 per 
cent. 

The amount of advertising carried by 
the JouRNAL in the last five years is more 
than triple that of the first decade—an 
average of 18.1 pages per issue compared 
with 5.6. 

ARTICLES 


Volumes XI—XV contain 291 complete 
articles (Table 2), of which 170 are fea- 
tured as regular articles and 121 as Mar- 
keting Notes and Communications. The 


fold compared with the earlier volumes.’ 


TABLE 2.—NumBER OF ArTICLEs PuBLIsHED 




















Volume Regular Wases one Total 
Number Articles Comment. Articles 

: cations — 
I-X 435 64 499 
XI 31 if) 4! 
XII 41 12 53 
XIII 31 35 66 
XIV 59 jo 89 
XV 22 34 56 

XI-XV 184* 121 305* 











* Several articles appeared in installments. Number 
of complete articles is 14 less. 


The subjects covered by these 291 ar- 
ticles are classified in Table 3. Marketing 


TABLE 3.—CLASSIFICATION OF ARTICLES BY SUBJECTS 














Volumes I-X Volumes XI-XV 
Subject 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Marketing Research............... loth minaicnabenibe 170 34-1 115 39-5 
ie Lidcadedensseibes<nesvcesebsdcen 9 1.8 33 11.4 
NE CN ict vetddtadsodscndecweeun 32 6.4 jo 10.3 
Economic and Marketing Theory................... 34 6.8 27 9-3 
Government Regulation of Marketing............... 83 16.7 21 7.1 
DET: nncadivebscedenescehias depeeeskabesns 37 7-4 17 5.9 
PCy ct abetabe cs ddtedebntccneethivwabes 26 5.2 10 $4 
I nc oy da ai 804 +ndeen rnebenkneeeks 12 2.4 9 3-1 
a nthe nen ekeghhentnea phe seednk 7 1.4 9 aa 
I ccbis ces vncgandcsstedpuneas 14 2.8 8 2.8 
3 3 5 she behisee undid ease ethos oneal 16 3-2 6 2.1 
EES PEROT ET OEE TT POT T CRT 25 5.2 3 1.0 
ED NR vnicetesnecnactandgvccuenveses 9 1.8 2 0.7 
American Marketing Association................++-. 4 0.8 I 0.3 

IY III cos cases as cvneseuvesndecce 6 1.2 — — 

ST GI sins sein. ins ceew esd ccccnegavenn 11 2.2 -— —_ 

CON os trict reese pt ecuwnseenodheen 4 0.8 -— — 
RO errr ere he Cees ere rr a ret 499 100.0 291 100.0 











latter are generally brief papers. The 
proportion of these brief papers to the to- 
tal articles published has increased three- 

2 This average excludes the “Subject and Author 


Index to Volumes I-X,” issued as Vol. XI, No. 3, Part 
Il—a 32-page supplement. 


Research dominates with 39.5 per cent of 
the total articles. 
Wholesaling, which in the first decade 


* Marketing Notes and Communications was intro- 
duced in the first issue of Vol. V. 
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TABLE 4.—LENGTH oF ARTICLES 














Volumes I-X | Volumes XI-XV 
Pages 

Number PerCent| Number Per Cent 
4-2 74 14.8 42 14.4 
24-4 100 20.1 73 25.1 
44-6 121 24.3 52 17.9 
64-8 102 20.4 38 13.1 
8}-I0 44 8.8 35 12.0 
10}-12 29 5.8 17 5.8 
123-14 16 3.2 17 5.8 
143-16 ¥ 1.4 8 2.8 
163-18 3 0.6 2 0.7 
Over 18 3 0.6 7 2.4 
Total 499 100.0 291 100.0 











was represented by g articles, is in second 
place in the postwar period with 33 or 
11.4 per cent of the articles. This is due 
almost entirely to the special supple- 
mentary issue on “Wholesaling in Our 
American Economy.” The National As- 
sociation of Wholesalers supported this 
publication with a $2,000 grant. 

Teaching of Marketing occupies third 
position with 10.3 per cent of the articles, 
reflecting the postwar interest in this 
subject. 

Economic and Marketing Theory con- 
tinues to occupy fourth place, but with 
an increase in the proportion of articles 
to total compared with the first decade 
—g.3 versus 6.8 per cent.® 


4 Vol. XIV, No. 2, 223 pages; executed under A.M.A. 
jurisdiction, with Howard T. Hovde serving as Special 
Editor. 


In the previous decade, articles on 
Government Regulation of Marketing 
occupied second position with 16.7 per 
cent of the articles in the JoURNAL, but in 
the last five years this subject retreated 
to fifth place with 7.1 per cent. 

The subject of Postwar Marketing re- 
ceived a concentration of attention at 
the conclusion of the war and faded out 
completely shortly thereafter. 

Three subjects—Consumer Credit, 
Consumer Cooperation, and Consumer 
Movement—which embrace jointly 4.2 
per cent of the articles published in Vol- 
umes I—X of the JourRNAL are completely 
absent in Volumes XI-XV. It is difficult 
to accept that interest in these subjects 
is at such a low ebb that not even one 
article a year can find its way to the 
JOURNAL. 

While the majority of articles in the 
JOURNAL continue to be short, there are 
proportionately more very short (up to 4 
pages) and very long (over 12 pages) ar- 
ticles in Volumes XI-XV compared with 
Volumes I-X (Table 4). The increase at 
these extremes is balanced by a decrease 
in articles of 4} to Io pages in length. 

The 291 articles in Volumes XI-XV 
were contributed by 266 authors (Table 
5). Of these, 53.4 per cent are business 





5 A.M.A.’s interest in this subject is demonstrated 
by the special symposium which it has sponsored under 
the editorship of Reavis Cox and Wroe Alderson, which 
has produced a book of 20 essays, entitled Theory in 
Marketing (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1950). 


TABLE 5.—CLASSIFICATION OF AUTHORS AND FREQUENCY OF CONTRIBUTION 

















Frequency of Contribution— Volumes XI-XV | Volumes I-X 
Occupational Status 
Z 2 3 4 5 Total Average| Total Average 
Business Practitioners* 123 14 4 1 — 142 1.17 170 —s:«1..31 
University Teachers 80 17 7 2 2 108 1.42 146 1.70 
Government Employees 15 I — _— _ 16 1.06 56 1.27 
Total 218 32 II 266 372 
Per Cent 82 12 4 I I 100 100 














* Three authors whose occupational status has not been ascertained are included in this group. 
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practitioners, 40.6 per cent university 
teachers, and 6 per cent in government 
service. The university teachers continue 
as in the past to be slightly more fre- 
quent contributors than either of the 
other two occupational groups. Four out 
of five contributing authors published 
only one article in the JouRNAL during 
the last five years. 


as special proceedings, should be manda- 
tory. As the Association membership 
grows (currently the membership is well 
over 4,000), an increasingly larger propor- 
tion of the membership is not likely to 
attend the A.M.A. conferences. These 
members should be able to avail them- 
selves of a complete record of all the pa- 
pers given at the meetings. 


Taste 6.—A.M.A. Commitree Reports 











Title Volume and Number 
a in dans ca danevedene Canseedenedad eed cores XI-3 
Deastnotis Roessnvets te. Ammatices BG. oc. c cc ccccccccccsccccccccsccececccsccces XI-4, XII-1 
Selection, Training and Supervision of Field Interviewers in Marketing Research......... XII-3 
Preparation and Presentation of the Research Report.................0ccceeeeeeeceees XIIl-1 
cn cncecewandbadbeeseséenecebesecbasneveseses XIII-2 
Tabulation Planning and Tabulation Techniques.................0ccccceeccecececeees XIII-3 
Questionnaire Preparation and Interview Technique. ..............000eceeeeeeeeeceees XIV-3 
i cic tion cae bh sie daeWehehenesiesne bese ttthasbeseradnns és canes XIV-s 








Whereas 53 per cent of the articles 
published in the first ten volumes of the 
JOURNAL originated from direct activities 
of the American Marketing Association, 
only 46 of the articles, or 15.8 per cent in 
Volumes XI-XV are of such origin. 
Twenty-six of these articles are papers 
originally given at the semi-annual 
A.M.A. conferences, 8 are A.M.A. Com- 
mittee reports (Table 6), and 12 are con- 
tributions from chapter activities.® 

Special proceedings of the semi-annual 
A.M.A. conference held in Pittsburgh in 
December 1946 were published by the 
University of Pittsburgh; of the June 
1947 conference held in New York, by 
the New York Chapter; and of the De- 
cember 1948 conference held in Cleve- 
land, by the University of Georgia (At- 
lanta Division). 

It would appear that publication of 
the papers read at A.M.A. conferences, 
either as supplements to the JouRNAL or 


® New York Chapter 5, Detroit 2, and one each from 
Akron, New England, Chicago, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The misgivings in some quarters that 
the availability of published proceedings 
deprives many members of the opportu- 
nity to attend the meetings may have 
some validity, but hardly sufficient va- 
lidity to justify denying the general 
membership, students and others a bound 
reproduction of the papers given at the 
meetings. As for the additional expense: 
where there is a will, there is a way! 


Book REvIEWws 


In the last five years, the JouRNAL has 
published 317 signed book reviews (Ta- 
ble 7). There also appeared during this 


Tasie 7.—Boox Reviews anp Notes 

















Volume Book Reviews Book Notes 
I-X 492 129 
XI 3° 50 
XII 54 34 
XIII 78 14 
XIV 81 13 
XV 74 19 
XI-XV 317 130 
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period 130 book notes by the Book Re- 
view Editor. The average number of 
book reviews and notes combined is 89 
per year for these five years compared 
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Collectively these five headings embrace 
874 items, or 58 per cent of the total. If 
we add to this the group Miscellaneous, 
then the six combined represent 70 per 


TABLE 8.—C.assiFICATION OF Book RevIEWERS AND FREQUENCY OF CONTRIBUTION 

















’ Frequency of Contribution— Volumes XI-XV Volumes I-X 
Occupational 
Status I 2 3 4 5-10 Total Average Total Average 
University Teachers 66 38 18 15 3 140 1.98 209 2.14 
Government Employees I I — — — 2 1.50 13 1.61 
Business Practitioners 18 4 3 I _— 26 1.50 II 2.00 
Total 85 21 16 168 233 
Per Cent 50.6 4 6 12.5 9.5 1.8 100 100 














with 62 for the preceding decade, or an 
increase of 43 per cent. 

The 317 signed book reviews were con- 
tributed by 168 reviewers; of whom 83 
per cent are university teachers, 16 per 
cent business practitioners and I per cent 
in government service (Table 8). Com- 
pared with the preceding decade, the ra- 
tio of business practitioners as reviewers 
has increased threefold. Whether this in- 
dicates a change in reading and book re- 
viewing habits or a greater measure of 
leisure compared with the war years re- 
mains an interesting subject for conjec- 
ture; perhaps there are more worth-while 
books to read and review. 


RESEARCH IN MARKETING 


In the last five years the editors of this 
department reported on 1,501 items un- 
der 26 general headings. This represents 

75 items per issue compared with $9 in 
previous volumes, an increase of 27 per 
cent. 

Of these 26 general headings, advertis- 
ing leads with 18.5 per cent of all the 
items covered. This is followed in de- 
scending order by Research Techniques, 
General Market Statistics, Consumer 
Studies, and Retailing—each represent- 
ing from 11 to 9 per cent of the items. 


TaBLe 9.—Susyects Coverep in ResEARCH 
1n MARKETING 























Number of Items 
Subject-Matter Classification a ee 
VI-X* \XI-XVt 

So ee 130 278 
2. Selling—Personal............ 8 25 
3. Industrial Marketing......... 9 22 
4. Marketing Farm Products.... 72 35 
5. Marketing Minerals.......... = 
6. Marketing Services.......... 3 3 
7. Producers’ Marketing of Con- 

sumers Goods............. 16 19 
8. Product Analysis............ 13 13 
g. Consumer Studies............] 96 147 
10. Cost of Marketing........... 26 22 
11. Foreign Trade............... 12 25 
12. Co-operative Marketing...... 28 19 
13. Credit—Mercantile and Retail. 10 II 
ON EP eee 125 139 
SG, BRMMPORGREIOR. 0. oc ceccccee 28 14 
Pr ere Tere 4 3 
Se 6 24 
18. Federal, State, and Local Regu- 

Ce eiehrhesess iaeeks 6 16 
Abate vines neeecd es 5 — 
20. Marketing Theory. bewessauws 6 21 
21. Prices and Price Policies. ..... 53 36 
22. General Market Statistics.....| 63 150 
23. Market Area Studies......... 21 81 
24. Research Techniques......... 35 160 
25. Markets—Specific Products. . . 7 69 
26. Miscellaneous............... 120 168 

Total 1,003 1,501 





* Seventeen issues, beginning with Vol. VI, No. 4. 
t Twenty issues, omitted in Vol. XIV, No. 2. 
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TaBLe 10.—Tue Epirors or THE JourRNAL 
N No. of 
Vol. XI \ Vol. XII | Vol. XIII\ Vol. XIV | Vol. XV A 7 of Book 
rucles | Reviews 

OY, errr a — _ D DDD| DDDD I 2 
Breyer, Ralph F............. COC CCCC CCCC _ — _ 3 
are H | HHHH | HHHH | HHHHH; HHH 3 _ 
Brown, Lyndon O............ H | HHHH | HHHH _ — 2 I 
OS | rrr — DDDD | DDDD | D DDD| D 4 — 
SE ME Bliss 6 vo scneseces _— _ — CCCCC;} CCCC I 3 
Canoyer, Helen G............] DDDD — o — -- — 3 

HHH — — oo a 
Cassady, Ralph, Jr...........]| HHHB BBBB BBBB | AAAAA| AAAA 5 — 
SE Rs sp sseascenses — — H | HHHHH| HHH 2 2 
Clewett, Richard M.......... — — — DDD — _ 
SS SC er H | HHHH | HHHH | HHHHH! HHH 3 I 
Dirksen, Charles J........... HHHH | HHHE EEEE | EEEEE| EEEE I I 
Duncan, Delbert J........... HHHH HHHH — — — _ 3 
= re -- -— HHHH | HHHHH| HHH — 1 
Hansen, Morris H........... H HHHH | HHHH | HHHHH| HHH I — 
SS ere DDDD | DDDD | DDDD | BBBBB/| BBBB — —_ 

HHH - a = — 

Huegy, Harvey W........... GGGG GGGG G — — _— 2 
Jones, Fred M...............| DDDD — _ — _ I I 
HHH — — “= 
King, Robert N............. III! III! IITII} LIII!I IIII _ _ 
Lockley, Lawrence. . HHH -- — oe 3 4 
Longman, Donald a EEEE _ _ — _ —_ 2 
SS, 4 eer — — — D DDD| DDDD _ _— 
Phelps, Clyde W.. .....| BBBA AAAA AAAA — —_ — 
Phillips, Charles _ See AAA _ a -— I 2 
SS eee — DDDD | DDDD | D DDD; DDDD _— _ 
Sandage, Charles H.......... _ EEE _— _ _ ~~ 2 
Stelzer, Robert M............ _— = — - JJJJ = - 
Tosdal, Harry R............. -= H | HHHH | HHHHH| HHH 1 _ 
. = § ae -- DDDD | DDDD I I 
Vitriol, Herbert A............ JJ JJJJ JIJJ |) JJIJIJJ -- 1 — 
Waite, Warren C............ H | HHHH | HHHH | HHHHH| HHH — — 
2s § Sea + -— —- _— — _— 
Wingate, John W........ ....-| HHH _ = -- aa — 2 


























. Editor-in-Chief. 

. Managing Editor. 

. Editor of Research in Marketing. 

. Associate Editor of Research in Marketing. 
. Editor, Book Reviews. 

. Editor, A. M. A. Notes. 

. Editorial Staff. 

. Business Manager. 

. Advertising Manager. 


ae HOMO > 


Note: the position of the letter in the space in each column indicates in which issue—July, October, January, or 


April—the editor’s contribution appeared. 


cent of the total. The next four headings 
in descending order are Market Area 
Studies, Markets—Specific Products, 
Prices and Price Policies, and Marketing 
Farm Products; combined these repre- 


sent 16 per cent of the items. The re- 
maining twenty headings together ac- 
count for 14 per cent of the total. Noth- 
ing appeared under Taxation and only 1 
to 3 items under Marketing Minerals, 
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Marketing Services, and Warehousing. 

Although the frequency distribution of 
items under each heading in Volumes 
XI-XV is, in the main, fairly similar to 
that in the previous volumes, the sub- 
stantial number of pronounced differ- 
ences justifies perusal of Table 9. These 
differences very likely reflect not only 
the changes but also the extent of change 
of interest and activity in research in 
marketing. 


A.M.A. Notes 


The secretary of the Association con- 
tinues to report briefly through this de- 
partment basic information on the Asso- 
Ciation’s business meetings, semi-annual 
conferences, chapter activities, additions 
to membership and other news items. The 
space devoted to this department is 
somewhat greater during the last five 
years than during the first decade of the 
JOURNAL’s existence. Nonetheless, the 
growth of the Association and the in- 
crease in its activities may justify even 
more space, even though the Monthly 
Bulletin’? to the members supplements 
these A.M.A. Notes, and is very desir- 
able. 


Tue Epirors oF THE JOURNAL 


During the last five years thirty-two 
men and one woman contributed their 
services to the Board of Editors of the 
JournaL. Of these, 76 per cent were uni- 
versity teachers, 18 per cent business 
practitioners and 6 per cent in govern- 
ment service. This represents an increase 
in the proportion of teachers and prac- 
titioners and a decline in representatives 
from government service, compared with 
the first decade. 

Table 10 shows the entire roster of the 
Board of Editors of Volumes XI-XV, 
when they served and in what capacity, 

7 Publication of this Bulletin commenced in Novem- 


ber 1946; Volume I, ending December, 1947, has only 
11 issues—all following have 12. 


and the number of articles and signed 
book reviews which they contributed. In 
tracing the total length of service of each 
of these thirty-three members of the 
Board of Editors, we find that 24 per 
cent served the JOURNAL two or less 
years, 46 per cent over two to six years, 
and 30 per cent more than six years. 
Robert N. King, the Business Manager 
of the youRNAL, has to his credit a record 
of devoted service throughout the first 
fifteen years. 

Twenty-four of these editors con- 
tributed 11 per cent of the articles and 
signed book reviews published in Vol- 
umes XI—XV; nine did not publish a sin- 
gle article or book review in the JOURNAL 
during this period. The average for the 
twenty-four contributors is 2.8 items (ar- 
ticles and book reviews combined). 


CoNncLUSION 


The jourNAL has continued in the 
postwar years its high standards and out- 
standing contributions to the science and 
practice of marketing. Substantial prog- 
ress has been made in the quantity of ed- 
itorial content per issue. The new de- 
partment on Legislative and Judicial 
Developments in Marketing, introduced 
in the last issue of Volume XV, promises 
to be a very useful addition. And the 
larger volume of advertising is a welcome 
aid to defray the increasing cost of pub- 
lication. 

In so far as this paper contains sugges- 
tions and criticisms—with which the edi- 
tors and readers may or may not concur 
—they are made in a constructive spirit. 
The writer is grateful to the small group 
of men who voluntarily give generously 
of their time and talents to edit and pub- 
lish THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, and to 
contributors of articles and notes. In 
this the writer feels certain that his senti- 
ments are shared by all the members of 
the American Marketing Association. 


| 


——< 











Marketing Notes 








TESTS FOR FIELD SURVEY INTERVIEWERS 


HE purpose of this note is to describe 
The standardization of a battery of 
aptitude tests for use in the selection of 
Field Survey Interviewers. The need for 
such a selection device was recognized in 
planning for the 1951 Surveys of Con- 
sumer Expenditures conducted by the 
Prices and Cost of Living Division of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A number of factors contributed to the 
decision to explore the possibility of de- 
veloping a selection device to supple- 
ment the traditional interviewing meth- 
ods for use in the hiring of Field Survey 
Interviewers. Twelve hundred people 
were to be hired in g1 locations ranging 
from the largest city in the country to 
small towns with a population of about 
two thousand. Only one week was al- 
lotted for setting up an office in each lo- 
cation and hiring the staff of Field Sur- 
vey Interviewers. In previous surveys, a 
series of qualification requirements were 
established for the job. One of these was 
college graduation. In the existing labor 
market, however, it would have been dif- 
ficult to demand such a requirement and 
yet fill all of the jobs within a week. Since 
the duration of each project was to be 
only six weeks to four months, many 
qualified applicants would not be inter- 
ested in employment of such relatively 
short duration. Hence it was assumed 
that a fruitful source of supply would be 
housewives, many of whom would have 
had no previous work experience on the 
basis of which to evaluate their qualifica- 
tions. Older persons who were not inter- 


ested in permanent employment also 
represented a possible source of supply. 
Moreover, there seemed to be certain ad- 
vantages in considering persons from 
these groups, since they might be less 
likely to quit for other employment be- 
fore the completion of the survey. How- 
ever, since most of them would be inex- 
perienced i in field survey work it became 
imperative to develop the best possible 
selection methods so that investment in 
training time would not be lost as a re- 
sult of separation because of inability to 
do the work. Aptitude tests, therefore, 
seemed to offer the most fruitful possibil- 
ity for improving existing selection 
methods; hence the U. S. Employment 
Service undertook the standardization of 
an aptitude test battery. 


CoLLecTION OF DaTA 
Fob Analysis 


A job analysis was made in order to 
obtain information concerning the duties 
performed by Consumer Expenditure 
Survey Interviewers and by Dwelling 
Unit Survey Interviewers. Particular at- 
tention was paid to the worker charac- 
teristics involved in performing the job. 
The worker characteristics judged to be 
most important in the performance of 
the job of Survey Interviewer were: in- 
telligence, verbal ability, clerical percep- 
tion, and “personality.” 

Consumer Expenditure Survey Inter- 
viewers were engaged in compiling data 
on a locality for a nation-wide survey on 
consumer expenditure to be used in the 
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revision of the Consumers’ Price Index, 
by interviewing individual consumers 
and recording pertinent data on sched- 
ules. Dwelling Unit Survey Interviewers 
were engaged in compiling data to be 
used in the revision of the housing com- 
ponent of the Consumers’ Price Index,! 
by interviewing occupants of dwellings 
and recording specified information on 
schedules. 


Criterion 


The next step was the determination 
of a suitable criterion or measure of job 
success with which test scores could be 
compared—in other words, it was neces- 
sary to “test the tests” against some 
standard of job proficiency. According to 
personnel responsible for the planning of 
the Survey, the objective of the tests 
should be the selection of workers who 
would produce a large quantity of high 
quality schedules and who would have 
personal characteristics which would en- 
able them to get along well with their 
supervisors and survey respondents. In 
other words, they wanted interviewers 
who would obtain complete and accurate 
information in one visit. Repeat visits to 
get supplementary information were 
costly; moreover, they were irritating to 
the respondents. F ailure on the part of 
interviewers to produce a satisfactory 
number of high quality schedules was at- 
tributed by supervisors to inability to 
record the required information accu- 
rately on the schedules and to lack of 
suitable personal characteristics which 
would enable interviewers to elicit infor- 
mation from respondents. Therefore, the 
nature of the criterion chosen was super- 
visors’ ratings of Survey Interviewers on 
the basis of these considerations. 


1 Johnson, George and Schiro, Bruno, “Correction of 
New Unit Bias in Rent Component of CPI,” Monthly 
Labor Review, Vol. 72, No. 4, April 1951, pp. 437-444. 


The supervisors were instructed to 
consider the following aspects of job per- 
formance, when making their judgments 
of each employee’s proficiency. Produc- 
tion: quality of schedules, including their 
completeness, acceptability and reliabil- 
ity; and quantity of schedules produced 
in a given period of time. Personality: 
ability to make contacts, including skill 
in obtaining voluntary cooperation in 
getting complete information from all 
types of respondents and the individual’s 
apparent liking for people; cooperative- 
ness, as judged by amenability to super- 
vision; and dependability in terms of 
completing assignments promptly and 
honestly. 

It was not possible for all raters to dis- 
tinguish between all workers to a degree 
which would allow the workers to be 
ranked in order of merit. Consequently 
the criterion used consisted of ratings in 
terms of three categories: A—workers 
who were regarded as being outstanding 
(approximately the best 25 per cent of 
the group); B—workers who were re- 
garded as being efficient and satisfactory 
but of lesser value to the project (ap- 
proximately the middle 50 per cent of the 
group); and C—workers who were re- 
garded as being marginal in efficiency 
(approximately the least satisfactory 25 
per cent of the group). 

It is unfortunate that circumstances 
did not permit obtaining re-ratings of the 
interviewers by their supervisors at a 
subsequent date nor to obtain two super- 
visors’ ratings of the entire sample of in- 
terviewers, in order to permit the calcu- 
lation of reliability coefficients from such 
data. Nevertheless, it was felt that the 
ratings would be of sufficient value to 
warrant their use as a criterion of job 
proficiency. 


Experimental Test Battery 
Eleven tests from the USES General 


| 
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Aptitude Test Battery? were chosen for 
inclusion in the experimental test bat- 
tery. These were measures of the follow- 
ing aptitudes: 

Intelligence—General Learning Ability. 
The ability to “catch on” or understand 
instructions and underlying principles; 
the ability to reason and make judg- 
ments. 

Verbal Aptitude—The ability to un- 
derstand meaning of words and ideas as- 
sociated with them, and to use them ef- 
fectively. The ability to comprehend 
language, to understand relationships 
between words and to understand mean- 
ings of whole sentences and paragraphs. 
The ability to present information or 
ideas clearly. 

Numerical Aptitude—Ability to per- 
form arithmetic operations quickly and 
accurately. 

Spatial Aptitude—Ability to compre- 
hend forms in space and understand rela- 
tionships of plane and solid objects. Fre- 
quently described as the ability to “‘visu- 
alize” objects of two or three dimensions, 
or to think visually of geometric forms. 

Form Perception—Ability to perceive 
pertinent detail in objects or in pictorial 
or graphic material. Ability to make vis- 
ual comparisons and discriminations and 
see slight differences in shapes and shad- 
ings of figures and widths and lengths of 
lines. 

Clerical Perception—Ability to per- 
ceive pertinent detail in verbal or tabu- 
lar material. Ability to observe differ- 
ences in copy, to proofread words and 
numbers, and to avoid perceptual errors 
in arithmetic computation. 

Aiming or Eye-Hand Coordination— 
Ability to coordinate eyes and hands or 
fingers accurately so as to make precise 
movements with speed. Ability to con- 


2 Dvorak, Beatrice J., ““The New USES General Apti- 
tude Test Battery,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 31, August 1947, pp. 372-376. 


trol rapid movements of the hand in ac- 
cordance with what the eyes see. 

Motor Speed—Ability to make hand 
movements, such as tapping, rapidly. 
Ability to make a movement response 
swiftly and quickly. Probably related to 
reaction time. 

The remainder of the experimental 
test battery consisted of 359 interest 
items and 48 personality items. 


Experimental Sample 


The experimental sample consisted of 
Field Survey Interviewers in four se- 
lected cities and included 76 Dwelling 
Unit Survey Interviewers and 54 Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey Interviewers, 
making a total of 130 Field Survey Inter- 
viewers. The age of the Survey Inter- 
viewers ranged from 22 to 57 years and 
their education ranged from 12 to 18 
years. All workers included in the experi- 
mental sample had survived both the 
training period and the probational pe- 
riod of employment on the job. 


Data ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


After the tests had been administered 
to the experimental sample of Field Sur- 
vey Interviewers and the criterion data 
had been collected, the data were ana- 
lyzed to determine the combination of 
tests having maximum validity for the 
occupation. 


Aptitude Tests 


The data for the eleven tests of the 
General Aptitude Test Battery were ana- 
lyzed in the following manner: 

1. Aptitude scores were derived for 
each of the eight aptitudes meas- 
ured by the eleven tests. 

2. Mean aptitude scores for the eight 
aptitudes were computed. These 
mean scores were compared with 
the mean scores for the USES 
Standard Sample representing the 
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general population of employed 
workers in the United States, in or- 
der to determine those aptitudes 
which differentiated Field Survey 
Interviewers from the general pop- 
ulation. 

3. Standard deviations were com- 
puted for the eight aptitudes in or- 
der to get an indication of the range 
of talent. These sigmas were com- 
pared with the corresponding sig- 
mas for the USES Standard Sample 
in order to determine the relative 
homogeneity of the experimental 
sample with respect to each of the 
eight aptitudes. Presumably the ex- 
perimental sample would be rela- 
tively more homogeneous with re- 
spect to those aptitudes that were 
significant in the performance in 
the job, since workers not possess- 
ing the required aptitudes would 
not have survived the training pe- 
riod and the probational period of 
employment on the job. 

4. Pearson product moment correla- 
tion coefficients corrected for broad 
categories were computed for each 
of the aptitudes with the criterion, 
in order to determine which apti- 
tudes were related to performance 
on the job. . 

5. Job analysis data were analyzed 
qualitatively in order to determine 
whether the statistical findings 
showing significant aptitudes were 
corroborated by the job analysis in- 
formation. 

The following were regarded as criteria 
of a key aptitude required for the per- 
formance of the job: 

1. A high mean score relative to the 

general population. 

2. A low standard deviation relative 
to the general population. 

3. A significant correlation coefficient, 
at least 1.65 times its standard er- 
ror. 


4. Corroborative evidence from the 
job analysis information that the 
aptitude was required in perform- 
ing the job. 

Accordingly, the following aptitudes were 
selected as the key aptitudes in the per- 
formance of the job of Field Survey In- 
terviewer: intelligence, verbal ability, 
numerical ability and clerical perception. 

The next step was to establish critical 
scores, in terms of minimum scores, for 
subsequent use in the selection of new 
Field Survey Interviewers. The critical 
or cutting scores should permit the hiring 
of the maximum number of good work- 
ers and eliminate the hiring of the maxi- 
mum number of poor workers. Therefore 
the cutting scores should be set at the 
point of maximum differentiation be- 
tween the good and poor workers. Set- 
ting the critical scores for each of the four 
aptitudes at about one standard devia- 
tion below the mean provided for maxi- 
mum differentiation between the sat- 
isfactory workers and the marginal 
workers in this study. These became the 
minimum qualifying scores for subse- 
quent use in the selection of new Survey 
Interviewers by means of the multiple 
cut-off method. An individual would be 
considered qualified only if he came up 
to the minimum on each one of the four 
aptitudes. He would be rejected if he fell 
below the minimum on any one of the 
four aptitudes. 

The -validity of this test battery meas- 
uring four aptitudes was determined by 
means of a tetrachloric correlation coef- 
ficient showing the relationship between 
the test battery and the criterion. The 
two categories for the criterion variate 
were: satisfactory performance (A and B 
ratings of supervisors described above 
under Criterion); and marginal perform- 
ance (C ratings). The two categories for 
the aptitude test battery variate were: 
qualifying test scores and non-qualifying 
test scores. The tetrachoric r obtained 
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was .56 with a standard error of .15. 

The efficiency of this test battery is 
shown in Table I. Reference to this table 
indicates that 21 of the 35 marginal work- 
ers, or 60 per cent of then, failed to 
achieve the minimum scores established 
as cutting scores on this test battery. 
This provides an indication of the extent 
to which the use of this test battery, with 
the established cutting scores, would 
have contributed to the selection proc- 
ess; since 60 per cent of the marginal 
workers would not have been hired if the 
tests had been used in selection. More- 
over, 73 of the 87 persons who made 
qualifying test scores, or 84 per cent, 
were satisfactory workers. 


Interest and Personality Items 


The interest and personality items in- 
cluded in the experimental battery were 
subjected to a somewhat different method 
of analysis. It was first necessary to de- 
velop a scoring key for the occupation of 
Field Survey Interviewer. By means of 
item analysis, a scoring key was devel- 
oped, which consisted of scoring weights 
to be assigned to responses which differ- 
entiated between outstanding workers 
and marginal workers. A tetrachoric r 
was calculated between the criterion var- 
late and the measurement variate (apti- 
tudes, interests and personality measures 
combined by the multiple cut-off meth- 
od). This correlation coefficient was .85 
with a standard error of .15. Thus the 
validity coefficient was raised from .56 
to .85 by the addition of the interest and 
personality items. This indicates that in- 


TasLe I.—Erriciency or Aptirupe Test Batrery 











Non- Qualifying 
Qualifying Test Total 
Test Scores Scores 
Satisfactory Workers 22 73 95 
Marginal Workers 21 14 35 
Total 43 87 130 





terest and personality items represent a 
fruitful source of further investigation. 
However, this correlation coefficient rep- 
resents merely the relationship between 
the criterion and scores obtained by a 
weighting system developed from the 
same criterion rather than using an out- 
side criterion. Therefore such items can- 
not be used in the selection of new Field 
Survey Interviewers until a check study 
has been conducted in which these scor- 
ing weights are used on the responses of a 
new sample of Interviewers and such 
scores are correlated with a criterion 
based on their job performance. 


PRrAcTICAL APPLICATION 


The four-aptitude battery of tests was 
put into operating use in the recruitment 
of Field Survey Interviewers for the 1951 
Surveys of Consumer Expenditures con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The test battery was made available 
by the Washington Headquarters office 
of the U. S. Employment Service to all 
State Employment Services. 

Previous Surveys conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics had utilized 
15 to 20 sources of referrals of prospec- 
tive workers. It was decided to use State 
Employment Service offices exclusively 
for the recruitment of Interviewers for 
the 1951 Surveys in order to be assured 
of getting test-selected applicants. 

The Washington Headquarters office 
of the U. S. Employment Service notified 
all the State Employment Services of the 
g1 locations where the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics would be establishing offices 
that would be hiring Interviewers for the 
conduct of the Surveys. This notification 
was sent over a month before the Surveys 
were to begin. Subsequently, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics notified each appro- 
priate Employment Service office of the 
date on which it was expected that hiring 
would begin in each of the g1 locations. 
This enabled Employment Service of- 
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fices to make adequate plans for serving 
this employer and they were ready to re- 
fer applicants who had been interviewed 
and tested as soon as the employer was 
ready to begin hiring. All applicants re- 
ferred by the Employment Service were 
interviewed by the Survey supervisors 
with particular attention to those per- 
sonality factors that were important in 
the job (enumerated above under Cri- 
terion). This was particularly important 
since the test battery did not measure 
such traits. 

These cooperative arrangements 
yielded highly satisfactory results. The 
required staff, consisting of 1,200 Inter- 
viewers, was hired within the week that 
had been allotted. This enabled Survey 
supervisors to begin training promptly 
on schedule and saved the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics considerable time and 


money in completing preparations for 
the conduct of the Surveys. Moreover, in 
the opinion of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, this procedure produced the fin- 
est field staff that had ever been em- 
ployed on this type of Survey. 

As a result of this cooperative project, 
there is now available, for the first time, 
a source of supply of Survey Interview- 
ers whose qualifications have been eval- 
uated not only by testing and interview- 
ing methods but also by performance 
ratings of job success, since efficiency re- 
ports were subsequently submitted to 
the cooperating Employment Service of- 
fices on all workers. 

BEaTRIcE J. Dvorak 

Frances C. Fox 

CuHar_es MEIGH 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


N INDUSTRY is technically defined as 
A any one of the fields into which or- 
ganized society is divided for the purpose 
of making a living, such as manufactur- 
ing, agriculture, trade, and so on. By the 
layman, however, the word tends to be 
applied chiefly to the field of manufac- 
turing and its various branches. The 
process of industrialization is usually un- 
derstood by both technician and nontech- 
nician as the transition of an area from 
specialization in nonmanufacturing (es- 
pecially the extractive) industries to em- 
phasis on manufacturing. Similarly, an 
area which is characterized as “‘indus- 
trial” or “industrialized” is one which is 
predominantly manufacturing rather 
than agricultural or commercial. Eco- 
nomic historians have subscribed to this 
identification of the term with manufac- 
turing by distinguishing the Industrial 
Revolution from the Agricultural and 
Commercial revolutions which preceded 


it. Throughout this article the words are 


. used in this latter sense, as distinct from 


the more precise definition of the parent 
noun “industry.” 

What is the purpose of classifying areas 
according to the degree of industrializa- 
tion? It is sometimes useful to limit stud- 
ies of certain data to areas of roughly 
similar extent of industrialization in or- 
der to delimit the scope of a project. In 
other studies, the very nature of the data 
calls for such a limitation. For example, 
figures on labor stoppages assume greater 
significance when areas compared are of 
approximately the same degree of indus- 
trialization; the same is true for compar- 
ative tax rates on manufacturing indus- 
tries. The classification of areas accord- 
ing to industrialization is helpful in 
approaching many problems in market 
and industrial research. It was in dealing 
with practical problems of this nature 
that the need for developing a working 
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classification of industrial states was 
brought home to the authors. 

The 48 states of the United States 
have been chosen as the basis of this 
study because of the availability of com- 
parable data for all states over a period 
of years in the Census of Manufactures; 
moreover, the national average com- 
prises a useful point of reference against 
which individual states may be meas- 
ured. After studying this problem in 
terms of states, many of the factors con- 
sidered may be adapted for classification 
of counties, metropolitan areas, cities or 
countries. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 
Basic Measures 


An inductive approach to the problem 
suggested two basic criteria: volume and 
concentration. The layman who refers to 
industrial states usually means those 
which manufacture in large volume, such 
as New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
To the technician, volume of output may 
appear to be inadequate as a criterion, 
correlated as it may be with the size of 
population and area of the political units 
under consideration. However, since these 
political units are commonly accepted as 
the basis for collection of many statistics 
and for allocation of sales and other quo- 
tas, it is worth while to take account of 
volume, as well as intensity, of manufac- 
turing activity. There can be no question 
as to the importance of attempting to 
measure the relative impact of manufac- 
turing upon the economy; surely Rhode 
Island, a state in which the number of 
production workers in 1947 was 16.7 per 
cent of its population compared with a 
national figure of 8.3 per cent, must be 
considered as industrial in spite of its rel- 
atively small volume of output. 

Starting out with the two basic criteria 
named above, the following measures 
were selected for study: 


A. Volume 
1. Number of production workers! 
in manufacturing 
2. Value added by manufacture? 
B. Concentration 
1. Manufacturing production work- 
ers as percentage of population 
2. Value added by manufacture 
per capita 
The first step was the compilation of 
data and computation of summary sta- 
tistics for the four measures listed above 
for all 48 states for the census years, 
1899, 1909, 1919, 1929, 1939 and 1947. 
The figures were then studied in an at- 
tempt to discover (a) industrialization 
trends of individual states over the pe- 
riod, and (b) some characteristics of the 
more highly industrialized states. 


TRENDS Towarp INDUSTRIALIZATION, 
1899-1947 

A summary of the data assembled for 
analysis is presented in Table 1. From 
this table it will be noted that the eight 
leading states in volume of manufactur- 
ing in 1947 were New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and California, all 
of which had employment of 500,000 or 
more production workers and added at 
least $3 billion in manufacture. The 
eight states with the greatest concentra- 
tion of manufacturing in that year were 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Massachusetts, Indi- 
ana and Illinois, in all of which the per- 
centage of production workers to popu- 
lation was more than 11, and value added 


1 Production workers were used in preference to total 
employees in manufacturing because more complete 
data are available for that series. It should be noted, 
however, that production workers are enumerated at 
place of employment and population at place of resi- 
dence. 

2 “Value added by manufacture” is calculated by the 
Bureau of the Census by subtracting the cost of mate- 
rials, supplies and containers, fuel and purchased electric 
energy, and contract work from the tota! value of ship- 
ments reported by manufacturers. 
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TABLE I1.—Propuction WorKERS AND VALUE ADDED By MANUFACTURE 


Selected Census Years, 1899-1947 

















Production Workers Value Added* 
State Numbert (000) Per Cent of Total Populationt Total ($000,000) Per Capitat ($) 
19947 1899 1947 1939 1929 1919 1909 1899 1947 1899 1947 1939 1899 
United States$ 11,916 4,502 8.31 §.93 6.82 7.97 6.81 §.92 74,426 4,647 519 186 = 61 
Alabama 186 49 6.26 4.08 4.23 4.14 3.06 2.66 877 32 296 87 18 
Arizona II 3 1.63 1.18 2.38 1.83 2.60 2.07 104 12 152 63 98 
Arkansas 58 30 S88 t.89 S.55 8.47 2.05 3.96 265 20 146 34 15 
California 530 71 5-20 3.93 4-63 6.31 4.29 4.80 3,995 86 392 163 57 
Colorado 44 17 3-68 2.08 2.74 2.91 2.98 3.09 287 26 239 80 48 
Connecticut 332 158 17.06 13.63 15.60 20.99 18.67 17.37 1,897 143 976 404 158 
Delaware 29 20 «49.36 47.44 9.88 11.49 9.67 10.62 182 16 587 203 86 
Florida 66 34 2.60 3.70 4.36 97.23 7.37 6.62 350 21 138 61 39 
Georgia 226 80 6.86 4.99 5.17 3-92 3-75 3-60 1,016 43 308 go 19 
Idaho 15 I 2.80 1.88 3.28 2.69 2.25 0.71 110 I 211 7 8 
Illinois 954 315 11.52 7.48 8.56 9.26 7.68 6.53 6,680 421 806 277 87 
Indiana 458 130 12.27 8.03 9.18 8.55 6.38 5.18 2,978 136 798 281 $4 
Iowa 113 39 4:63 2.55 2.86 3.68 2.4% 1.73 671 43 276 96 19 
Kansas 59 21 2.5 4t.98 S305 4:75 8.95 1.45 461 29 264 65 20 
Kentucky iI 48 3.95 2.20 2.49 %.31 12.59 2.23 741 57 265 66 27 
Louisiana 112 39 «4-31 2.98 = 3.90) 5.15445 285 694 35 268 84 25 
Maine go 69 10.61 8.74 8.62 11.22 10.56 9.98 432 s1 §07 178 74 
Maryland 189 go 8.14 7.74 7-55 8.89 7.86 7.60 1,138 78 4g! 231 66 
Massachusetts 602 433 13.07 10.62 12.89 18.16 17.09 15.45 3,370 402 732 274 143 
Michigan 822 Ist 13.55 9-90 10.71 12.51 7.96 6.24 5,196 140 857 341 58 
Minnesota 145 59 §-20 2.79 3-55 4.03 3-63 3.36 1,023 69 367 110 40 
Mississippi 70 25 3-3 2.10 2.47 2.97 2.65 1.63 300 16 145 33 10 
Missouri 270 100 7:08 4.65 5.23 5.20 4.32 3.23 1,623 125 426 154 41 
Montana 14 9 2.64 1.69 2.12 2.04 2.67 3.79 92 22 179 69 g! 
Nebraska 37 16 3-02 1.40 1.69 2.22 1.70 1.49 261 32 211 52 30 
Nevada 2 (u) 8.35 O69 11.08 2.713 1.95 0.68 28 = (u) 182 104 9 
New Hampshire 66 67 13.37 11.28 14.02 18.65 18.21 16.19 307 47 618 213 «113 
New Jersey 602 208 13.38 10.37 10.70 15.63 12.49 11.03 4,177 212 928 365 39=—-113 
New Mexico 6 I I.1I 0.61 1.06 0.72 0.81 0.73 56 I 97 16 8 
New York 1,425 704 410.15 7.04 8.44 11.32 10.70 9.69 9,667 825 688 246 113 
North Carolina 350 71 9-34 7-54 6.46 §.93 5.39 3-76 1,647 49 = 439 152 21 
North Dakota 4 I 0.69 0.41 0.39 0.40 0.40 0.39 30 2 53 17 6.4 
Ohio 988 294 12.75 8.62 10.72 11.97 8.89 7.08 6,359 328 820 306 79 
Oklahoma 44 2 2.06 1.38 1.21 1.28 0.70 0.30 341 3 159 44 3-4 
Oregon g2 14 6.26 §.28 6.55 6.94 4.15 3.30 675 1S 458 144 36 
Pennsylvania 1,219 631 12.18 8.62 9.91 11.97 10.77 10.02 6,947 666 694 250 106 
Rhode Island 128 88 16.71 14.87 18.22 22.84 20.84 20.42 658 77 858 333 «179 
South Carolina 176 46 8.96 6.65 6.14 4.56 4.72 3.44 794 22 405 89 17 
South Dakota 8 2 1.41 0.84 0.82 0.67 0.55 0.52 s1 3 go 31 7-4 
Tennessee 192 43 6.05 4.49 4.52 3.56 3.10 2.12 958 36 301 109 18 
Texas 242 32 3-30 «d1.95 2.01) = d1.89 SS 1.53 1.05 Ss, 728 34 «=. 235 70 Il 
Utah 20 5 3-06 2.08 2.68 3.28 2.65 1.63 128 6 196 79 21 
Vermont 30 27 8.54 5.71 7.38 8.94 9.19 7.97 150 25 423 138 71 
Virginia Igo 60 5-94 4-93 4-39 4-52 4.67 3.47 1,052 46 329 141 25 
Washington 124 30 5-42 4-74 6.95 9.08 5.72 5.84 874 31 384 154 61 
West Virginia 109 3° 3 «55-74 3-91 04354-83476 3.17 664 28 350 112 29 
Wisconsin 343 132 10.66 6.33 8.64 9.40 7.38 6.40 2,261 137 702 217 66 
Wyoming 4 I 1.66 1.34 1.79 1.66 0.80 1.31 35 I 135 61 13 





“ 
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by manufacture exceeded $700 per cap- 
ita. 

After careful study of these statistics, 
it was decided to emphasize production 
workers as the criterion of volume, and 
production workers as percentage of pop- 
ulation as the criterion of concentration. 
Value added by manufacture is a less 
valuable measure when dealing with long 
run changes because of fluctuations in 
prices, which have uneven effects on dif- 
ferent industries and therefore, to some 
extent, on different states. 

The number of production workers in 
the United States rose during this period 
more than two and one-half times.® 

Production workers as a percentage of 
population is used as a measure of the de- 
gree of industrialization of a state. 
Changes over the years in this measure 
indicate what happened within the state 
itself. At the turn of the century, most of 
the northeastern states already had a 
large proportion of manufacturing work- 
ers to total population. Several of these 
states thereafter declined in the propor- 
tion of factory workers, and states to the 


3 The increase in industrialization which accompanied 
this expansion in the manufacturing work force is em- 
phasized by comparison with a growth in total popula- 
tion of 98 per cent (1900-1950) and an annual rise in 
productivity estimated by Mr. Solomon Fabricant at 2 
per cent. (The Conference Board, Studies in Business 
Economics, Number Nine, “The Miracle of Produc- 
tivity,” p. 32.) 


west and south advanced. During this 
period, the country as a whole changed 
also. It grew in population, experienced 
depressions, booms and wars, made tech- 
nological improvements, and also wit- 
nessed important shifts in relative em- 
ployment in different segments of the 
economy. 


The Index of Relative Industrialization 


In order to get a picture of changes in 
degree of industrialization by separate 
states, taking into account the changes 
in the whole nation, it is necessary to use 
a measure which allows for the latter 
changes. This may readily be done by 
holding the changes in the United States 
constant, in effect. 

This was accomplished in the follow- 
ing way. For any particular year, say 
1899, each of the 48 figures for the states, 
expressing production workers of the 
state as per cent of population of the 
state, was divided by the constant, pro- 
duction workers of the United States as 
a per cent of the population of the 
United States. Each of these “double” 


ratios may be written as 
W, Pus 
Ws Pe 








b 


where 


W,=number of production workers 
in a state 





Footnotes to Table z 


* Less complete statistics are reproduced for Value Added by Manufacture than for Production Workers because of the 
high correlation between the two series and because the significance of the former in an historical series is partially obscured 


by the effect of price changes. 
Tt Average for the year. 


¢ Computed from unrounded figures. With the exception of the year 1947, population data are those of the census taken in 
the following year (1900, 1910, etc.), usually early spring. The figures for 1947 are estimates of the Bureau of the Census as of 


July 1, 1947. 


§ All figures for the United States include data for the District of Columbia and are totaled from unrounded data. 


(u)—Under $500,000. 


Sources: United States Bureau of the Census, (1) Census of Manufactures for the years 1947, 1939, 1929, 1919, 1909, 1899. 
[Since industry coverage has changed from census to census the data for earlier years have been adjusted for comparability 
with 1947 statistics by making the following deductions: “gas, illuminating and heating;” “railroad repair shops,” both steam 
and electric; “coffee and spice, roasting and grinding” (1899-1929); “grindstones, pulpstones and millstones” (1929); “peanuts 
and walnuts, processed or shelled” (1909-1929); “automobile repairing” (1919); “flax and hemp, dressed” (1899-1929); 
“motion pictures” (1929).] (2) Census of Population 1940, 1930, 1920, 1910, 1900. (3) Current Population Reports, Population 
Estimates, Series P-25, No. 47. 
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TABLE 2—INDEX OF RELATIVE INDUSTRIALIZATION 








State 


1947 1939 1929 1919 1909 1899 





United States 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


Idaho 


Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


100 


75 
20 


39 
63 
44 


205 
113 


73 


40 
37 
103 
71 
65 


69 
128 
20 


100 


69 
20 
31 
66 
35 


230 
125 
46 
84 
32 


126 
135 
43 
29 
37 


50 
147 
131 
179 
167 


47 
35 
78 
27 
24 
16 
190 
175 


66 
107 
23 


100 


62 
34 
32 
68 
40 
229 
145 
61 
76 
49 


126 
135 
42 
30 
37 


57 
126 


111 
187 
158 


52 
36 
77 
31 
25 
16 
206 
157 
16 
124 


63 
127 
27 


100 


$2 
23 
ae 
79 
36 
262 
143 
90 
49 
33 


116 
107 


150 
285 


57 
8 


44 
23 
4! 
112 
56 
114 


60 


117 
21 


100 


44 
38 
39 
63 
44 

274 

142 

108 


55 
33 


113 
94 
36 
31 
38 
66 

155 


115 
251 


117 
53 


63 
38 
25 
26 
267 
184 
12 
157 


79 
131 
61 
158 
69 
46 


22 
39 
135 
68 
84 
7O 
109 
12 


100 


45 
35 
38 
81 
$2 


293 
179 
110 
61 
12 


IIo 


29 


fal 
~ 


38 


168 
128 
261 
106 


56 
27 
55 


26 


II 
273 
186 

12 
164 


IIg 
56 


169 
344 
58 


17 
27 
134 
58 
99 


53 
108 
22 





Source: Based on data shown in Table 1, 


W ..=number of production workers 
in the United States 
P,=total population of a state 
P,,,=total population of the United 
States. 

It is convenient to multiply the ratio 
by 100 and to call it an “index of relative 
industrialization.” The index measures 
the extent to which a state is industrial- 
ized at a given time as compared with 
the country as a whole. It is the ratio of 
concentration of manufacturing employ- 
ment in a state to such concentration in 
the United States. If a state has an index 
of 100, its degree of industrialization is 
the same as that of the country as a 
whole. 

This index permits of two or more 
comparisons at once. First, for a particu- 
lar state, say New York, the indexes for 
the various years show, relative to the 
United States, the changes in industrial 
concentration within New York. Second, 
for a particular year, each of the 48 
states may be compared with the others, 
in terms of the United States as a base 
equal to 100. The indexes make it possi- 
ble to study trends in relative concentra- 
tion of production workers free of the 
obscuring effects of depressions, wars 
and other economic upheavals. 

Table 2 gives the indexes by states for 
the years 1899, 1909, 1919, 1929, 1939 
and 1947. Note that the index for the 
United States for any year is 100. This 
significant table will now be discussed at 
length. 

The table can better be understood by 
taking two states as examples. 

For Rhode Island, the index for 1899 is 
344 or nearly three and one-half times 
that for the United States. Indeed, Rhode 
Island at the turn of the century was the 
most highly industrialized state in the 
Union. However, over the succeeding 48 
years, the state declined steadily relative 
to the United States, until in 1947 the in- 
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dex stood at 201. Even so, this figure was 
still the second highest, indicating that, 
in spite of the relative decline, Rhode Is- 
land maintained leadership among the 
most highly industrialized states. In or- 
der to emphasize the fact that the in- 
dexes measure concentration, but not 
volume, of manufacturing, it will be 
noted in Table 1 that, while the state de- 
clined in terms of concentration, it actu- 
ally gained in number of production 
workers, since it had an employment of 
88,000 in 1899 and of 128,000 in 1947. 

The second example is North Caro- 
lina. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, North Carolina was much less 
industrialized than the country as a 
whole (index 63 compared with 100). 
However, during the half century, the 
state developed in manufacturing at a 
fast rate with the index nearly doubling. 
The most recent figure, 112, indicates 
that North Carolina was 12 per cent 
higher than the United States in 1947. 
However, in that year it was only a little 
more than one-half as intensively indus- 
trialized as Rhode Island (112 compared 
with 201). 


Patterns of Trend in Concentration of 
Manufacturing Employment 


Detailed study of the indexes in Table 
2 shows that the states may be classified 
roughly into groups on the basis of pat- 
terns of trend in concentration of manu- 
facturing employment from 1899 to 
1947. The groups are as follows (the fig- 
ure in parenthesis following each state is 
the per cent change in the index from 
1899 to 1947): 

1. Increasing in concentration: Ala- 
bama (67), Illinois (26), Indiana (69), 
Iowa (93), Michigan (54), Missouri (55), 
North Carolina (78), Oklahoma (400), 
South Carolina (86), South Dakota (89), 
Texas (135). 

The trends of these states are fairly 


regular increasing functions, with four 
exceptions. Michigan tended to level off 
in recent decades, North Carolina and 
South Carolina exhibited a sharp rise 
generally but some decline from 1939 to 
1947, and Texas showed an irregular in- 
crease. 

2. Decreasing in concentration: Ari- 
zona (—43), irregular; California (—22), 
irregular; Connecticut (— 30); Delaware 
(—37); Florida (—72); Maine (—24); 
Massachusetts (—40); Montana (—49), 
with leveling off in recent decades; New 
Hampshire (—41); New Jersey (—13), 
irregular; New York (—26); Pennsyl- 
vania (—13); Rhode Island (—42); Ver- 
mont (—23); Washington (—34). 

Three of these states, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Vermont, exhibited 
recent small upswings. Washington has 
declined since 1919. 

The trends of the remaining 22 states 
exhibit a variety of other patterns. 

Indexes were computed not only for 
production workers 








( W, “) 
I0o ° 
Wi, P, 


but also for value added by manufacture 

( Ve Pus ) 

100 ; 

Fas Pe 

However, the high correspondence be- 
tween the two kinds of indexes makes it 
appear unnecessary to consider the latter 
series at length. The two series of indexes 


were correlated for certain of the years, 
with the following results: 

















Confidence 
Year N r z Limits of r for 

95 Per Cent 
1947 48 -96 1.95 -93--98 
1939 48 92 1.59 -86—.96 
1909 48 04 1.74 -89-.97 
1899 48 -92 1.59 .86-.96 














TABLE 3.—Seconpary MEasures 
(United States percentage = 100) 











Gainful Workers in Service 
Industries* as Per Cent 


Income Payments 


Urbant Population as 


Per Cent of Total 











State of Population Per Capite Population 
1940 7900 1947 1940 1929 1940 7900 
United States 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Alabama 65 56 61 47 45 45 23 
Arizona 96 77 87 81 84 1 ° 
Arkansas 59 53 58 44 45 16 II 
California 136 139 133 140 139 138 140 
Colorado 105 95 110 go gl gl 11§ 
Connecticut 109 122 123 144 135 138 155 
Delaware 115 114 118 154 135 105 159 
Florida 130 Iol 85 82 71 86 21 
Georgia 85 79 67 55 48 48 32 
Idaho 80 62 101 76 76 12 ° 
Illinois 114 116 118 126 137 142 153 
Indiana go g2 98 94 86 97 53 
Iowa 93 86 89 84 80 61 38 
Kansas 96 72 98 73 78 46 22 
Kentucky 69 73 64 54 55 49 54 
Louisiana 89 gl 67 62 61 72 80 
Maine gi 105 85 87 83 42 2 
Maryland 125 124 108 123 103 127 165 
Massachusetts 113 138 106 134 132 164 225 
Michigan 89 97 110 113 110 128 74 
Minnesota 98 102 93 89 83 81 92 
Mississippi 57 54 $2 35 40 II ° 
Missouri 102 92 gl 88 go 94 107 
Montana 92 93 122 100 89 30 48 
Nebraska 96 88 95 75 82 58 61 
Nevada 128 Iol 140 143 120 ° ° 
New Hampshire 96 105 89 98 96 70 53 
New Jersey 119 136 118 140 139 133 185 
New Mexico 76 86 73 62 56 17 ° 
New York 132 149 130 150 165 180 236 
North Carolina 69 59 66 55 45 35 ° 
North Dakota 71 77 123 65 57 13 ° 
Ohio 96 104 108 112 110 123 112 
Oklahoma 80 25 74 62 67 43 ° 
Oregon 112 112 117 100 94 77 84 
Pennsylvania 92 103 104 109 113 104 147 
Rhode Island 101 126 126 125 125 190 218 
South Carolina 68 60 59 50 37 26 16 
South Dakota 76 64 102 66 61 16 ° 
Tennessee 80 75 67 55 s1 62 47 
Texas 100 68 86 72 68 71 26 
Utah 89 70 gl 83 79 88 74 
Vermont 95 93 84 go 88 19 ° 
Virginia 96 87 79 77 62 65 27 
Washington 11s 119 108 109 105 99 115 
West Virginia 64 61 77 69 68 35 16 
Wisconsin 85 93 100 go 93 94 75 
Wyoming 105 128 111 103 Iol ° ° 





* Includes gainfully employed persons in all industries except agriculture, forestry, fishery, mining and manu- 
facturing. Those employed on public emergency work in 1940 are excluded. 
+ Population in places of 25,000 and over. 
Source: United States Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States, Vital Statistics Rates in 
the United States 1900-1940, Survey of Current Business, August 1948. 
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TABLE 4.—SuMMARY TABLE 
SELECTED STATES AND SECONDARY Factors 








State 


Gainful Workers in 
Service Industries as 
Per Cent of Population 





1940 1900 


Income Payments 
Per Capita 


Urban Population as 
Per Cent of Total 
Population 





1947 1929 





1940 1900 





Most Industrialized* 
Connecticut 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Wisconsin 

Least Industrialized* 
Arizona 
Idaho 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


(X indicates index above U. S.= 100) 


XxX X XX 


XxXXXKX XK XX 


x 


x x 
Change from 


1900 to 1940 


xX X 


xXx xXKXXKXKX 
XKXXKKXXXK XX 


x KX XX 


x x 
Change from 


1929 to 1947 


XXXXKXKXXKX KX 
XxXXKXX XK XX 


Change from 
1900 to 1940 





States With Increasing Industrial 


Concentration} (1899-1947) 


Alabama 
Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Texas 

Virginia 


l++ 


+++4+4+4141 


States With Decreasing Industrial 


Concentration} 
Arizona 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Montana 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Washington 


i+? i i + 


i+ i 


++++++ +4144 


I+) +4114 


1 


+ 


+++++i4+44+14+4+ 


ir? i i+ 


Ci-i 





* Selected by weighting measures of volume and of concentration in the years 1899 and 1947, as shown in Table 1. 


Tt See page 310. 
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It will be noted that these correlations 
(r) are identical with correlations of 
W,/P, with V,/P, because the compo- 
nent ratios P,,/W., and P.u./Vu, are con- 
stants in the two series. In other words, 
there is high agreement among the sev- 
eral states between workers as per cent of 
population and value added per capita. 


SomME CHARACTERISTICS OF [N- 
DUSTRIAL STATES 


Brief consideration will now be given 
to certain other economic indicators 
which may be regarded as supplement- 
ary to the four basic criteria which were 
used in the preparation of Tables 1 and 
2. In Table 3 comparative data are 
shown for gainful workers in service in- 
dustries as per cent of population, in- 
come payments per capita, and popula- 
tion living in places of 25,000 and over as 
per cent of total population. In each case 
the figures are computed relative to the 
United States ratio which is placed at 
100. 

Comparisons between the years 1900 
and 1940 are made for the first and iast 
of the three indicators mentioned, since 
more recent data are not available at this 
time. Estimates of income payments to 
individuals by states are published an- 
nually by the United States Department 
of Commerce, but the series dates back 
only to the year 1929. Figures are there- 
fore shown for 1929 (the earliest year), 
1940 (for comparability with other col- 
umns in the table), and 1947 (for com- 
parability with data from the Census of 
Manufactures used in computing the ba- 
sic criteria discussed earlier in this ar- 
ticle). 

In order to study the behavior of the 
selected groups of states with respect to 
these indicators, Table 4 summarizes 
some of the information shown statis- 
tically in Table 3. The summary table 
shows at a glance that the most indus- 


trialized states tend to exceed the United 
States as a whole in the indexes of per- 
centage of population employed in serv- 
ice industries, of income payments per 
capita and of concentration of population 
in places of 25,000 or over. The least in- 
dustrialized states tend to fall below the 
United States in these three measures. 
(This is less true for the income measure 
than for the others, due to the relatively 
high monetary returns to agricultural 
and mining areas in 1947.) 

The second part of the summary table 
shows that most of the states with in- 
creasing industrial concentration had re- 
lated increases over the period in concen- 
tration in service industries, per capita 
income, and urbanization. For the group 
of states with decreasing industrial con- 
centration, a related downtrend in the 
secondary indicators is not so evident. 
This is surely due to the heterogeneous 
character of the states in this group. Six 
of these 15 states‘ are “most industrial- 
ized” states, figures for which at the be- 
ginning of the period were well above the 
national level for secondary measures as 
well as for the basic criteria. At the end 
of the period, these states were still above 
the nation as a whole on all counts (both 
basic criteria and secondary’ indicators), 
although their margin had been narrowed 
as a result of increased industrialization in 
other parts of the country. For these six 
states the decreased concentration in 
manufacturing was generally related to a 
downtrend in the three secondary fac- 
tors. 

Several of the states in this final group 
are primarily resort areas. The thriving 
character of businesses serving the vaca- 
tion trade in recent years may serve to 
account for some of the plusses in this 


* Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 


York, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 
® With the exception of Pennsylvania in gainful 
workers in service industries as per cent of population. 
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part of the summary table (e.g., Arizona, 
Florida and, to a lesser extent, Maine 
and Vermont). 

It appears, then, that these secondary 
factors based on service employment, in- 
come and urbanization might be used in 
classifying areas according to industriali- 
zation in cases where reliable statistics 
more directly related to manufacturing 
are not available. However, the resulting 
list would, of course, be less satisfactory 
than one which is based on actual manu- 
facturing data. Where reliance is placed 
on secondary factors alone, supplement- 
ary information showing the nature of 
the regional units compared should be as- 
sembled and carefully scrutinized as an 
empirical test of the results obtained. 

A high degree of correlation has been 
shown to exist between value added by 
manufacture and employment of produc- 
tion workers in the 48 states, even after 
the common influence of population size 
has been eliminated. In comparing other 
areas where a similar correlation exists 
and a choice between these two measures 
is to be made, preference would generally 


be given to the employment measure, 
since it is not affected by price changes. 
The latter measure, however, is affected 
by changes in productivity, resulting 
from technological developments, and by 
variations in the length of the work-week, 
due to the under-use or over-use of a 
given number of workers. 

The generalization might be made 
that it is desirable to use both the 
“worker” and the “value” measures 
where the units to be classified are small 
in population (e.g., counties in a state of 
the United States, provinces in Canada, 
etc.) or where some of the units are 
highly specialized in a particular indus- 
try. The relationship between employ- 
ment and value added varies widely as 
between industries according to the ex- 
tent of mechanization and other factors 
—hence, differences which tend to cancel 
out in a relatively large and diversified 
area may be very important under the 
opposite conditions. 

VerA R. KiLpurr 


James T. RusseE.i 
Albany, New York 


OVERLAPPING OF LISTENING AMONG 
RADIO AUDIENCES 


HE extent and character of overlap- 

ping among program audiences rate 
high on the list of problems faced by ra- 
dio advertisers and program planners. 
What percentage of the audience of a 
certain program is likely to listen to 
other entirely different program types? 
How many additional listeners will a 
daytime serial sponsor attract if he adds 
a mystery program? How does the de- 
gree of overlapping differ among the 
various program audiences and among 


the many socio-economic groups into 
which listeners fall? 


Previous radio audience research has 
not been able to furnish satisfactory an- 
swers to these and many other related 
questions of overlapping. In the first 
place, much research does not use a fixed 
sample of listeners and thus cannot go 
into the problem satisfactorily. A contin- 
uous record of listening within a fixed 
sample is among the first requisites of 
satisfactory overlapping research. 

What evidence is available on overlap- 
ping is based primarily on family, rather 
than individual, listening. This means 
that duplicate coverage may be shown in 
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cases where one member of the family 
listens to one program and another mem- 
ber of the same family to a different one. 
It does not take into consideration the 
fact that individual members of the fam- 
ily may have widely differing listening 
habits.! Since different members of the 
family also have widely differing buying 
habits, this distinction is important to 
the advertiser who is attempting to ob- 
tain maximum market coverage. 

Previous overlapping studies have 
dealt mainly with individual programs 
rather than composites. Such informa- 
tion is quite valuable to the advertiser 
who is sponsoring two or more well-es- 
tablished programs and is interested in 
knowing how much duplicate coverage 
he is getting. However, it is often neces- 
sary to predict what overlapping of his 
present audience may result if an en- 
tirely new program were to be broad- 
cast. Since individual programs are sub- 
ject to many variables, the overlapping 
between two specific programs may or 
may not be typical of the types under 
which they are categorized. 

Overlapping research can be a two- 
edged sword for the radio advertiser. In 
those cases where he is attempting to 
stretch his advertising dollar by getting 
maximum coverage for the least cost, he 
can minimize audience duplication if he 
knows the overlapping of various pro- 
gram audiences. On the other hand, 
planned overlapping can be carried on 
intelligently where repetition is desired 
if overlapping data are available. 

The broadcaster, as well as the adver- 
tiser, is concerned with the problem of 
overlapping. If he can schedule succes- 


1 The importance of measuring individual radio lis- 
tening has been emphasized by C. H. Sandage in 
“Radio Listening,” Miami Business Review, March, 
1946, and H. M. Beville, Jr., in “Surveying Radio 
Listeners by Use of a Probability Sample,” yournaL 
OF MARKETING, October, 1949, p. 398. 


sive programs with a high degree of over- 
lapping, he will succeed in minimizing 
the loss of listeners from one program to 
the next. 

Lazarsfeld and Kendall suggested that 
a study of overlapping may give an indi- 
cation of the psychological basis for the 
differences in program tastes.” They hy- 
pothesize that a high degree of overlap- 
ping between two program types may 
indicate a “psychological propinquity” 
between those programs and may tell 
researchers what sort of people the lis- 
teners are. 


Use or Diary Data 


In order that the overlapping of pro- 
gram tastes among listeners in various 
socio-economic groups might be explored, 
an analysis was made of certain listening 
data collected by the Institute of Com- 
munications Research at the University 
of Illinois in November, 1949. The mate- 
rial used was obtained from a fixed sam- 
ple of 1,388 adults in Champaign County, 
Illinois. Respondents were procured in 
the cities of Champaign and Urbana, the 
1g villages in the county, and the farm 
areas. Personal interviewers contacted 
families, selected on a random basis, and 
asked each family member to keep a rec- 
ord of his radio listening during the fol- 
lowing week on a diary form which the 
interviewer provided. This form in- 
cluded columns for each day of the week 
and appropriate spaces for the respond- 
ent to record the stations to which he 
listened during each fifteen-minute inter- 
val. The interviewer collected socio-eco- 
nomic data for each member of the fam- 
ily so that the listening data could be 
stratified. 

Listening to the three Champaign-Ur- 
bana stations and five Chicago clear- 


2 Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Patricia L. Kendall, Radio 
Listening in America (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948), 
Pp. 30. 
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channel stations was included in the 
study of audience overlapping. More 
than half of the total broadcast time of 
these eight stations was devoted to 418 
individual programs studied, which were 
grouped into 14 commonly-accepted pro- 
gram types. Over two thirds of the listen- 
ing time of most of the age, income, and 
education groups was devoted to these 
418 programs. 


EXPLORING THE DATA 


Exploratory studies were made of 
overlapping during three different time 
segments. The listening of certain groups 
was analyzed from the standpoint of 
overlapping during the entire diary week; 
certain other listening was studied in 
terms of overlapping during an entire lis- 
tening day; and some listening for only a 
portion of a day. Various socio-economic 
groups were included in these analyses. 


Overlapping During the Entire Week 


Because detailed analysis of these lis- 
tening data had indicated that the de- 
gree of education was an important influ- 
ence on listening habits, one of each of 
the three educational groups of female 
listeners was included in this part of the 
study. The “college” classification in- 
cluded those with some college training; 
“high school” included those whose edu- 
cation did not go beyond the twelfth 
grade; and “grade school” was applied to 
respondents who had completed eight 
years or less of school work. 

The overlapping of audiences during 
the entire week within these groups is in- 
dicated in Table 1. Certain of the audi- 
ences in this table, such as grade-school 
classical and semi-classical music, are so 
small that the overlapping patterns 
within them are not significant. They are 
included merely to furnish some addi- 
tional information. 

The number of listeners in each pro- 


gram audience of the three groups is 
shown in the second column. An individ- 
ual was classified as a member of a par- 
ticular program audience if she had lis- 
tened to at least one fifteen-minute seg- 
ment of any individual program under 
that program classification. The percent- 
ages of each audience listening to each of 
the other program types is indicated in 
the column headed by the six program 
classifications. (The percentages will ob- 
viously add up to more than I00 per cent 
since most audience members listened to 
several other types of programs.) 

It is interesting to note that more rural 
grade-school women listened to daytime 
serials than to any other program type. 
High-school women, however, preferred 
mysteries; and more college women lis- 
tened to classical music than to any other 
type. The high overlapping of the grade- 
school daytime-serial audience with other 
dramatic programs, such as_ general 
drama and mysteries, might be expected, 
but few would probably anticipate that 
more mystery than daytime-serial listen- 
ers would tune in to folk music programs. 

Program tastes of listeners from differ- 
ent educational levels may vary signifi- 
cantly, even in cases where these persons 
are members of the same program audi- 
ence. A college daytime-serial listener, 
for instance, has a much wider range of 
program interests than one with a grade 
school education. While almost a third of 
the college daytime-serial listeners tuned 
in to some classical music, the number 
was almost negligible among _ grade- 
school serial fans. On the other hand, the 
grade-school serial fan was much more 
likely than her college counterpart to 
tune in to some folk music. 

One might be surprised that almost 
half the college-educated general-drama 
listeners tuned in to some serials, but the 
doubter might be reassured when he sees 
that almost two thirds of them also lis- 
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TABLE 1.—OVERLAPPING OF Procram AupiEences Durinc THE WEEK AMONG SELECTED EDUCATIONAL 
Groups oF Rurat AnD Ursan WomMEN 

















Percentage of Overlapping among Program Types 
P No. in 
Listener Group Audience || Daytime General ci. Semi- Folk 
Serial | Mystery | Drama Music Class. Music 
Rurat Women 
Grade School 
Daytime Serial 39 — 51.3% 48.7% 2.6% 10.3% 30.8% 
Mystery Drama 35 57.1% —_— 42.9 5-7 8.6 45-7 
General Drama 28 67.9 53-6 —_ 7.1 17.9 32.1 
Classical Music 3 33-3 66.7 66.7 — 66.7 33-3 
Semi-Classical 6 66.7 50.0 83.3 33-3 — 33-3 
Folk Music 27 44-4 63.0 33-3 3-7 7-4 -— 
High School 
Daytime Serial 52 _— 65.4 51.9 9-6 26.9 38.5 
Mystery Drama 64 53.1 _— 54-7 12.5 29.7 37-5 
General Drama 50 54.0 70.0 _— 14.0 36.0 46.0 
Classical Music 10 50.0 80.0 70.0 _ 80.0 20.0 
Semi-Classical 24 58.3 79.2 75.0 33-3 — 62.5 
Folk Music 48 41.7 50.0 47-9 4-2 31.3 _ 
Ursan Women 
College 
Daytime Serial 25 — 76.0 88.0 32.0 28.0 4.0 
Mystery Drama 49 38.8 — 73-5 44-9 49-4 10.2 
General Drama 45 48.9 80.0 _— 64.4 77-7 15.6 
Classical Music 55 14.5 40.0 52.7 -- 87.3 5.5 
Semi-Classical 53 13.2 45-3 66.0 90.5 — 5.6 
Folk Music Te) 20.0 50.0 70.0 30.0 30.0 —_ 
































tened to some classical music. The evi- 
dence points to an increasingly wide va- 
riety of program interests as the amount 
of education of the listener increases. Ad- 
vertisers and broadcasters concerned 
with audience overlapping are appar- 
ently facing more complicated problems 
as the degree of education of their audi- 
ence increases. The typical listener among 
the college group to any of these program 
types is quite a different person from the 
listener to the same program type in an- 
other educational group. 


Overlapping During a Single Day 


The percentages of overlapping among 
the various program audiences during a 
single listening day is shown in Tables 2 
and 3. Since urban and rural men and 
women are included in these tables, the 
samples are considerably larger than 


those in Table 1. Sunday was selected be- 
cause of the variety of programs offered 
on that day and the relatively high lis- 
tening then. 

Comedy-variety programs had the 
largest number of listeners in three of the 
four groups covered in Table 2. This is to 
some extent undoubtedly a reflection of 
the emphasis put on comedy-variety by 
Sunday broadcasters. It is interesting, 
therefore, to examine the other program 
types to which these large audiences lis- 
tened. Among urban women the highest 
percentage of overlapping took place 
with the popular music audience, while 
the rural female comedy-variety audi- 
ence overlapped most with that of the 
religious programs. Among both urban 
and rural men, however, overlapping was 
highest with news programs. At least 
half of every program audience in every 
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TABLE 2.—OVERLAPPING OF SUNDAY ProcraM AUDIENCES AMONG URBAN AND Rupr LisTENERS 
No. in Percentage of Overlapping among Program Types 
Listener Group Audi- | nys. | Gen. | Class. | Semi- | Pop. |Comedy- | Relin 
_— tery |Drama| Music | Class.| Music| Var, | News | Disc. | gious 
URBAN 
Women 
Mystery Drama 44 _ 45-5%| 11.4%] 38.6%) 22.7%| 65.9%) 43.2%] 13.6%) 20.5% 
General Drama 33 60.6%) — 15.2 | 42.4 | 21.2 71.0 | 39.9 | 12.1 9.1 
Classical Music 32 15.6 | 15.6 —_ 43-8 | 25.0 65.6 | 50.0 | 21.9 | 46.9 
Semi-Class. Music 62 27.4 | 22.6 | 22.6 — 29.0 71.0 | 48.4 | 21.0 | 46.7 
Popular Music 74 13.5 9-5 | 10.8 | 24.3 —_— 75-7 | 48.6 | 20.3 | 44.6 
Comedy-Variety 116 25.0 | 19.8 | 18.1 | 37.9 | 48.3 _— 44-8 | 15.5 | 36.2 
News 87 21.8 | 14.9 | 18.4 | 34.5 | 41.4 59-7 — 20.7 | 31.0 
Discussion 20 |} 30.0 | 20.0 | 35.0 | 65.0 | 75.0 90.0 | 90.0 —_ 75.0 
Religious 70 12.9 4-3 | 21.4 | 41.4 | 47.1 60.0 | 38.6 | 21.4 _ 
Men 
Mystery Drama 34 _ 32.4 | 14.7 | 47-1 | 23.5 70.6 | §2.9 | 14.7 | 20.6 
General Drama 20 || $5.0 _— 10.0 | 35.0 | 25.0 70.0 | 45.0 | 20.0 | 25.0 
Classical Music 23 «|| 21.7 8.7 _ 47-8 | 47.8 56.5 | 73-9 | 34-8 | 43.5 
Semi-Class. Music 43 37-2 | 16.3 | 25.6 _ 30.2 72.1 | 62.8 | 32.6 | 53.5 
Popular Music 53 15.1 9-4 | 20.8 | 24.5 _— 81.1 | 69.8 | 34.8 | 49.1 
Comedy-Variety 111 21.6 | 12.6 | 11.7 | 27.9 | 38.7 — 62.2 | 17.1 | 33.6 
News 107 16.8 8.4 | 15.8 | 25.2 | 34.6 64.4 — | 17.7 | 33-6 
Discussion 22 22.7 | 18.2 | 36.4 | 63.6 | 68.2 86.4 | 86.4 = 54-5 
Religious 57 12.3 8.7 | 17.5 | 40.4 | 45.6 56.1 | 63.2 | 21.1 == 
Rurat 
Women 
Mystery Drama 27 _— 29.6 3-7 | 25.9 | 22.2 s9-2 | 33-3 7.4 | 44-4 
General Drama 13 61.5 _ 7-7 | 61.5 | 15.4 61.5 | 38.5 7-7 | 53.8 
Classical Music 6 16.7 | 16.7 — 50.0 | 33-3 66.7 | 66.7 | 16.7 | $0.0 
Semi-Class. Music 25 28.0 | 32.0 | 12.0 _ 36.0 72.0 | 56.0 8.0 | 44.0 
Popular Music 26 23.1 3.9 7-7 | 34-6 _ 80.8 | 57.6 7.7. | §0.0 
Comedy-Variety 85 18.8 9-4 4-7 | 23.3 | 94.97 —_ 58.8 3-5 | 63.5 
News 62 14.5 8.1 6.5 | 22.6 | 24.2 80.6 _ 6.5 | 83.9 
Discussion 4 0.0 | 25.0 | 25.0 | 50.0 | S0.0 75.0 |100.0 _ 50.0 
Religious 79 15.2 8.9 3-8 | 13.9 | 16.5 68.4 | 65.8 2.5 _— 
Men 
Mystery Drama 21 _ 28.6 © | 14.3 | 23.8 61.9 | 38.1 9-5 | 38.1 
General Drama 10 60.0 _— -© | 60.0 | 60.0 70.0 | 60.0 | 30.0 | 30.0 
Classical Music 2 .o .o _ 50.0 .o 50.0 oO .O 0 
Semi-Class. Music 20 15.0 | 30.0 .o _ 55.0 75.0 | 75.0 | 15.0 | 50.0 
Popular Music 23 21.7 | 26.1 .o | 47.8 — 60.9 | 65.2 | 17.4 | 56.5 
Comedy-Variety 77 16.9 9.1 1.3 | 19.5 | 18.2 —_ 45-5 6.5 | 35-1 
News 78 10.3 7.4 -© | 19.3 | 19.3 44-9 — 6.4 | 44-9 
Discussion 7 28.6 | 42.9 © | 42.9 | 57.2 71.4 | 71.4 —- $7.2 
Religious 50 16.0 6.0 -© | 20.0 | 26.0 54.0 | 70.0 8.0 — 









































group listened to a comedy-variety pro- 
gram on Sunday. 

Because of the similarity in program 
content one might expect that there 
would be a high degree of overlapping 
between general drama and mystery pro- 
grams. The evidence here indicates that 


the mystery listener was considerably 
less likely to be a general drama listener 
than the general drama fan was to listen 
to mysteries. Two and one-half hours of 
general drama were available and four of 
mysteries during the day over the eight 
stations studied. 
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The news overlapping is especially in- 
teresting here. Fewer newscasts were 
available on Sunday than on other days 
of the week. A high percentage of every 
program audience listened to at least one 
newscast during the day. However, only 
in a few cases did over half the news au- 
dience listen to one of the other program 
types. The sponsors of the news broad- 
casts reached significant percentages of 
the other program audiences and in addi- 


variety sponsors reached 61 per cent of 
the daytime serial audience while serial 
sponsors reached only 46 per cent of the 
variety audience. This seems to indicate 
that the typical serial listener is a some- 
what different person from the daytime 
variety listener. 

The Tuesday evening comedy-variety 
shows attracted substantial numbers of 
all except the discussion audience. Com- 
edy-variety sponsors were able to pull 


TABLE 3.—OVERLAPPING OF TuEsSDAY ProGramM AUDIENCES AMONG UrBAN WoMEN 




















, Percentage of Overlapping among Program Types 
Listener No. - 
Group Audi- D.T. | D.T. | Home-| Mys- | Gen. | Class. | Folk \Comedy-| ._ 
ence |\| Serial | Var. |making| tery | Drama\ Music | Music| Var. News | Dise 

Daytime Serial 67 61.2%] 17.9%| 46.3% 46.3%| 4:5% 4.5% 71.6%] 56.7 A 17.9% 
Daytime Variety 88 46.6%) — 20.5 | 43.2 | 36.4 | 17.0 4-5 | 76.1 | 78.4 | 15.9 
Homemaking 20 24.0 | 36.0 —_ 28.0 | 26.0 | 22.0 6.0 | 32.0 | 34.0 | 20.0 
Mystery Drama 58 53-4 | 65.5 | 24.1 53-4 | 27.6 8.6 | 84.5 | 60.3 | 17.2 
General Drama 34 91.2 | 91.2 | 38.2 | 91.2 oa 35-3 8.8 | 88.2 | 79.4 | 23.5 
Classical Music 24 12.5 | 62.5 | 45.8 | 66.7 | 50.0 -- 4-1 | 58.3 | 83.3 | 54.2 
Folk Music 10 30.0 | 40.0 | 30.0 | 50.0 | 30.0 | I0.0 — 60.0 | 50.0 0 
Comedy-Variety 75 64.0 | 92.0 | 21.3 | 65.3 | 40.0 | 18.7 8.0 -- 73-3 $.3 
News 100 || 38.0 | 67.0 | 17.0 | 35.0 | 27.0 | 20.0 5.0 | $5.0 — 16.0 
Discussion 17 || 70.6 | 82.3 | 58.8 | 58.8 | 47.1 | 76.5 .O | 23.5 | 94.1 _- 






































tion appear to have reached many listen- 
ers who did not tune in to other program 
offerings. Many Sunday listeners appar- 
ently tuned in to few other programs 
aside from the newscasts. Listeners to re- 
ligious and comedy-variety programs 
also tended to listen to a relatively small 
number of other programs. 

In Table 3 the overlapping of program 
audiences among urban women for Tues- 
day is indicated. In addition to the vari- 
ous five-times-a-week programs, Tues- 
day offered the listener considerable 
choice in comedy-variety, general drama, 
mystery, and discussion programs. 

A daytime-variety listener was much 
more likely to listen to news or classical 
music than a daytime serial listener and 
somewhat less likely to hear general 
drama or mystery programs. Daytime- 


into their audiences many listeners whom 
they would have had difficulty reaching 
through any other program. The news 
sponsors, however, did even better, since 
overlapping percentages of their pro- 
grams were well less than 50 per cent in 
most cases. 


Overlapping During a Portion of a Day 


In Table 4 the overlapping picture is 
narrowed even more. In this table the 
Tuesday evening urban male audiences 
furnish the basis for analysis. (Evening 
listening is assumed to be that between 
§:45 and 11:00 p.m.) Even within this 
narrow time segment the amount of 
overlapping was relatively high. 

The high overlapping of the popular 
music audience with the news audience 
stands out. Much of this is due to the 
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TABLE 4.—OVERLAPPING OF TuEsDAY EveninG Procram AuDIENCEs AMONG UrnsBAN MEN 
Percentage of Overlapping among Program Types 
Pp T No. in 
or Audience General | Popular ; Comedy- 
Mystery Dreme Music News Discussion Variety 
Mystery Drama 48 — 22.9% 52.1% 77.1% 8.37 50.0% 
General Drama 21 52.4% — 61.9 76.2 9.5 81.0 
Popular Music 49 §1.0 26.5 — 95-9 6.1 46.9 
News 93 39.8 17.2 50.5 -- 10.8 32.3 
Discussion 15 26.6 12.5 31.2 66.7 — | 31.3 
Comedy-Variety 47 §1.0 36.2 48.9 63.8 10.6 | — 





























fact that most of the popular music pro- 
grams were broadcast immediately pre- 
ceding or following a news commentary. 
News sponsors were, therefore, attract- 
ing most of the popular music audience 
and substantial segments of the other au- 
diences. Discussion listeners were some- 
what less likely than any other audience 
to select different types of programs. 


CONCLUSION 


One of the potentially profitable but 
relatively uncharted fields of radio re- 
search lies in the analysis of overlapping 
among program audiences. Radio pro- 
gram audiences are constantly overlap- 
ping and radio listeners apparently have 
a variety of program tastes. 

Although many of the samples ana- 
lyzed here are quite small, the evidence 
indicates that overlapping is well worthy 
of careful investigation. Certain pro- 
gram audiences appear to have much 
wider program interests than others and 


are more likely to listen to a variety of 
types of programs. 

In practical application, overlapping 
analysis may be used by advertisers and 
program planners as a two-edged sword 
—a guide both to those who are seeking 
maximum coverage and to those who 
are looking for intentional duplication or 
trying “mood” programming. The evi- 
dence here indicates that overlapping is 
well worthy of careful investigation, 
since it may be significantly high even 
during a single day. Certain audiences 
are much more likely than others to 
listen to various types of programs. 
Since the degree of overlapping appears 
to vary among the different socio-eco- 
nomic groups, it seems necessary to ana- 
lyze it on the basis of individual rather 
than family listening. 

S. Watson Dunn 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE SPOKANE 
WHOLESALE MARKET 


HIS note attempts to present a brief 
peta of some of the more inter- 
esting features of the Spokane wholesale 
market. The study was instituted in the 
summer of 1949 and has extended over a 
period of about two and one-half years. 


The specific objectives of the study were 
to determine the extent of the trading 
area for each major wholesale line, to 
discover basic trends in the market, and 
to obtain information regarding compe- 
tition in the various wholesale industries. 
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Information was sought primarily by 
personal interview with more than 100 
wholesalers. Quantitative data were ob- 
tained from the Census of Business. The 
final report covers in detail some nine- 
teen different wholesale industries, com- 
bining Census data and information de- 
rived from the interviews to present a 
reasonably complete picture of a specific 
wholesale market together with certain 
economic aspects of that market.! 


Tue NATURE OF THE AREA 


Geographically, Spokane is located ap- 
proximately in the center of an area 
bounded by the Cascade Mountains on 
the West, the Bitterroot and Rocky 
Mountains on the East, the Canadian 
border on the North, and the Oregon 
border on the South. Within this area, 
which measures almost 400 miles from 
east to west and some 225 miles from 
north to south, Spokane is the only city 
of any substantial size. Its population 
in I950 amounted to approximately 
160,000, with another 60,000 residents 
in its immediate metropolitan area. 
Within a radius in any direction of 50 to 
75 miles, there is only one community 
(Coeur d’Alene, Idaho) of as many as 
10,000 people. Within a radius of 150 
miles or more, there is no city with a 
population in excess of 40,000. Except 
for Spokane itself, the principal markets 
of the area are located, therefore, at a 
substantial distance from Spokane. The 
highway distances vary from 115 miles 
to Lewiston to more than 200 miles to 
Missoula and Yakima. 

Furthermore, it is important to note 
that the area has been increasing greatly 
in population and in business activity. 


1R, D. Tousley and R. F. Lanzillotti, 4 Analysis 
of the Spokane Wholesale Market (Pullman, Washington: 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Bulletin No. 18, November, 1951). 


Spokane itself has grown in population 
by more than 30 per cent since 1940. 
Yakima has increased from 27,000 in 
1940 to 38,000 in 1950. In the Pasco- 
Kennewick-Richland area, dominated 
by the Hanford atomic project, there is 
now an urban population in excess of 
40,000 compared with less than 6,000 be- 
fore World War II. The Ephrata-Moses 
Lake region has also grown substantially 
as a result of the irrigation phase of the 
Grand Coulee Dam project. These are 
the most extreme examples, but the 
growth has been significant in most of 
the communities on the outer fringes of 
the territory. For the more immediate 
area within 50 to 75 miles of Spokane, 
but outside of the Spokane metropolitan 
area, there has been relatively little 
change. 


MARKET STRUCTURE 


As a result of these characteristics, 
i.e., a sparse but rapidly growing popula- 
tion in an area of substantial distances, 
the Spokane wholesale market has sev- 
eral unique features. First, the volume of 
wholesale sales has increased substan- 
tially. Secondly, the market relies more 
on regular merchant wholesalers and 
less on manufacturers’ sales branches, 
agents and brokers, and other special 
types of middlemen than is true of more 
densely populated areas. Thirdly, the 
market tends to be dominated by 
general-line firms, even among the mer- 
chant wholesalers, rather than by spe- 
cialty-line firms. 


Growth in Sales Volume 


The Spokane wholesale market, al- 
though somewhat small by national 
standards, is a rapidly growing one in 
comparison with other areas. Between 
1939 and 1948, sales of all wholesale es- 
tablishments in Spokane increased from 
$76,081,000 to $302,756,000, a gain of 
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298 per cent.? By way of contrast, the in- 
crease in sales volume for all establish- 
ments located in the state of Washington 
amounted to 244 per cent, and the in- 
crease for those located throughout the 
United States was 241 per cent. More- 
over, for the great majority of individual 
product lines, Spokane’s increases in vol- 
ume between 1939 and 1948 were greater 
than the gains made by the state and by 
the United States. Thus, a substantial 
and general growth in the Spokane 
wholesale market is indicated. 


Dominance of the Regular Wholesaler 


The Spokane wholesale market is 
dominated by che regular, or merchant, 
wholesaler. According to Census figures, 
265 of the 368 wholesale establishments 
located in the city in 1948 were of this 
type, the remainder consisting of manu- 
facturers’ sales branches and offices, pe- 
troleum bulk stations and terminals, 
agents and brokers, and assemblers. 
Thus, merchant wholesalers in Spokane 
constitute 72 per cent of total wholesale 
establishments, compared to some 60 
per cent for both the United States and 
the state of Washington. 

Moreover, merchant wholesalers in 
Spokane are increasing in number at a 
much more rapid rate than are the other 
types of middlemen. In fact, all other 
types of wholesalers combined showed a 
net loss of seven establishments (6.4 
per cent) between 1939 and 1948. Mer- 
chant wholesalers, on the other hand, in- 
creased in number of establishments by 
40 per cent. For the United States and 


2 Data are for the city of Spokane rather than for the 
metropolitan area. All figures in this section regarding 
number of establishments and sales volume are either 
from special tabulations furnished by the courtesy of 
the Bureau of the Census or from U. S. Census of 
Business—1948, Wholesale Trade, United States Sum- 
mary, Bulletin No. 1-W-o, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 


the state of Washington, increases in 
merchant wholesalers were comparable 
to that of Spokane, 44 per cent and 36 
per cent respectively, but manufac- 
turers’ sales branches increased also by 
substantial amounts which was not true 
for Spokane. 

Data on sales volume also show a high 
degree of dominance of the Spokane 
market by merchant wholesalers. In 
1948, 58 per cent of Spokane’s total 
wholesale sales volume was obtained by 
merchant wholesalers. The comparable 
percentages for the United States and 
the state of Washington were 42 and 48 
respectively. Thus, there is little doubt 
that the Spokane wholesale market is 
controlled by the regular wholesaler to 
a greater extent than is true for other 
areas. 

This is an entirely logical phenome- 
non, considering the relatively sparse 
population and the great distances. Mer- 
chant wholesalers ordinarily handle the 
products of many manufacturers. Manu- 
facturers’ sales branches especially, and 
agents and brokers to a lesser extent, 
operate usually with rather narrow lines 
of products. The more diversified type of 
operation is more economical in an area 
of scattered population. Overhead and 
selling costs can be allocated over more 
products, thus permitting a wholesaler 
to serve customers and areas which 
otherwise would be unprofitable. There- 
fore, it may be concluded that the domi- 
nation of the Spokane market by mer- 
chant wholesalers has a definite eco- 
nomic basis. 


Dominance of the General-Line Whole- 
saler 


For the same reasons, the Spokane 
market is better adapted to general-line 
wholesaling than it is to specialty whole- 
saling, and the structure of the market 
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reflects this fact. Most of Spokane’s 
wholesale industries are dominated by 
general-line firms. Not only are they the 
largest firms with respect to sales vol- 
ume, as is ordinarily true of even more 
densely populated markets; but in many 
lines they actually outnumber the spe- 
cialty firms, which usually is not the 
case in the larger markets. 

Moreover, there is a_ significant 
amount of overlapping of product lines 
among Spokane’s wholesalers. Dry-gro- 
cery firms handle paper, certain dairy 
and poultry products, and occasionally 
beer and dry goods. Paper wholesalers 
include drug sundries, toys and games, 
office supplies, and even building ma- 
terials and electrical goods. The opera- 
tions of hardware wholesalers impinge 
on many lines. One plumbing and heat- 
ing firm handles a wide variety of non- 
related merchandise, and a manufac- 
turer’s sales branch in the paint industry 
includes floor coverings and building ma- 
terials in its catalog of products. Fur- 
thermore, many of these product addi- 
tions are of recent origin. There is no 
indication of any trend toward speciali- 
zation; in fact, the opposite appears to 
be true. 

Nevertheless, there is some evidence 
that specialty wholesalers in Spokane 
are increasing their sales volumes at a 
more rapid rate than are the general-line 
firms. Among merchant wholesalers, 
those industries which have had the 
greatest gains in sales volume between 
1939 and 1948 relative to the gains of 
the United States and the state of Wash- 
ington are dairy and poultry products, 
jewelry, specialty food products, metals 
and metal work, furniture and home fur- 
nishings, and machinery and equipment. 
All of these, except perhaps the last, are 
either basically specialty lines or are 
dominated by specialty firms. Thus, 
there is some evidence that the Spokane 


wholesale market is beginning to attain 
a certain degree of maturity. As the 
population of the area increases, the 
market will become better adapted to 
specialty operations. The future long- 
run trend will presumably be in this di- 
rection, but a rapid change is hardly to 
be expected. 


THE TRADING AREA 


The territory covered by Spokane 
wholesalers varies, of course, from one 
product line to another and even from 
one firm to another in the same line. Al- 
though it would appear to be inaccurate 
to speak of a specific area as representing 
the Spokane wholesale market area, the 
data do show some uniformity and con- 
sistency. From the accumulated evi- 
dence, it may be concluded that the 
Spokane wholesale market consists of 
not one but three rather distinct trading 
areas (see Figure 1).3 

Area I includes a territory ranging ap- 
proximately 75 to 100 miles from Spo- 
kane in all directions. Serving this rela- 
tively small territory are all of the food 
and beverage industries (dry groceries, 
meats, dairy and poultry products, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, beer and wines) 
plus farm supplies.‘ Some firms, of 
course, cover a larger territory, and in 
two industries a majority of firms travel 
a greater distance than that indicated. 


*The trading area of each firm was obtained by 
asking the manager to draw on a map the “territory 
served regularly.” This latter phrase was to be inter- 
preted ordinarily as the “territory regularly covered by 
salesmen.” Thus, the inclusion of a region as a part of 
the Spokane wholesale territory does not mean that the 
region is served exclusively, or even perhaps domi- 
nantly, by Spokane firms. 

The smaller specialty firms in automotive equip- 
ment and in drugs also serve this territory. In addition, 
furniture and floor coverings firms operating out of 
Spokane have a restricted trading area, but this is a 
special situation caused by the fact that all Spokane 
firms in this line also have branch houses in Portland 
and Seattle. Ordinarily, firms in this line sell over a very 
wide territory. 
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But, for the product lines indicated, the 
territory is definitely a restricted one. 
Industries serving both Area I and 
Area II include electrical goods, con- 
struction materials, plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, automobiles, automotive 
parts and accessories (general line), 
hardware, industrial machinery and 


~ See 
t 2 : 
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tire Pasco-Kennewick-Walla Walla area. 
These deviations, however, are not of 
great significance, and Areas I and II 
may be regarded as the average Spokane 
wholesale territory. 

Industries serving a larger-than-aver- 
age territory are dry goods and apparel, 
amusement and sporting goods, jewelry, 


Fic. 1. The Spokane Wholesale Trading Areas. Source: Information obtained by personal interviews 
with Spokane wholesalers. 


equipment, chemicals, paints, and paper. 
The first three industries listed cover vir- 
tually the exact area designated. Three 
others (paint, hardware, and industrial 
machinery) deviate by including We- 
natchee. Wholesalers of automobiles do 
not go into Montana at all, and automo- 
tive equipment firms generally omit the 
Okanogan region. Paint wholesalers re- 
strict their territories somewhat both to 
the southwest and into Montana, where- 
as paper firms generally exclude the en- 


coal, and general-line drugs. Except for 
general-line drugs, which does not go 
into Ellensburg or the state of Oregon, 
these industries cover all of Areas I, II, 
and III. In addition, most firms in the 
first three product lines listed above in- 
clude areas not shown on the map: a 
greater portion of eastern Oregon, most 
or all of southern Idaho, and a greater 
portion of the state of Montana. 

It is not necessary here to make a de- 
tailed analysis of the factors which de- 
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termine the various trading areas de- 
lineated above. Obviously, two such 
factors are the transportation cost in re- 
lation to the value of the product and 
the presence or absence of competition 
from local wholesalers in the smaller 
communities of the area. Those indus- 
tries covering a smaller-than-average 
territory tend to have a relatively high 
transportation cost and substantial com- 
petition from local wholesalers. Those 
serving the very large areas tend to have 
a relatively low transport cost® and very 
little competition from local firms. How- 
ever, those serving the average territory 
vary considerably in the relative impor- 
tance of transportation costs to the value 
of the products handled and in the 
amount of local competition that is en- 
countered. 

In addition, it should be mentioned 
that there-are certain non-economic fac- 
tors that tend to influence territories to 
some extent. Two in particular are in sub- 
stantial evidence in the Spokane whole- 
sale market: (1) the extent to which 
Spokane firms are units or branches 
of organizations which also maintain 
branches in other cities, particularly 
Seattle and Portland,® and (2) the ex- 
tent to which manufacturers determine 
territories, often arbitrarily, by means 
of the exclusive-franchise agreement. In 
the long run, the basic economic factors 
appear to prevail to a considerable ex- 
tent, but in many instances there is a 
substantial time lag in the adjustment 
of territories to these factors. 


SourcEs OF COMPETITION 


Competition for a Spokane whole- 
saler may come from other wholesalers, 
as follows: (1) large-city wholesalers lo- 


5 Except for coal which is drop-shipped from the mine 
to the retail dealer or industrial user without re- 
handling by the wholesaler. 

* See footnote 4 for a case in point. 


cated in Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland, 
(2) local firms located in the larger com- 
munities on the fringes of the territory, 
and (3) other Spokane wholesalers, in- 
cluding overlapping firms whose princi- 
pal business may be in another line. In 
addition, competition is encountered 
from manufacturers engaged in market- 
ing directly to the retailer or industrial 
user. The following discussion of these 
several sources of competition attempts 
to select merely a few points of general 
interest and is not to be regarded in any 
sense as a thorough analysis of the com- 
petitive situation found in the Spokane 
wholesale market. 


Competition from Large-City Wholesalers 


Competition between Spokane and 
other large-city wholesalers is greatly in- 
fluenced by transportation cost and dis- 
tance. For the moment, let us assume— 
as is often the case—that the landed cost 
of an item in carload quantities is the 
same in Spokane, Seattle, and Portland. 
The l.c.l. freight rate then becomes the 
governing factor in determining how far 
each can go. For example, Wenatchee is 
a rate breaking point in many lines be- 
tween Seattle and Spokane. Both cities 
compete on an equal basis in Wenatchee. 
West of this point, Seattle has the ad- 
vantage; to the east, Spokane has the 
cheaper rate. 

However, if either Spokane or Seattle 
can obtain a lower landed cost on car- 
load shipments, it can penetrate farther 
into the other’s territory. Here the car- 
load freight rate from the manufacturer 
becomes important. A lower rate for 
Seattle may mean that it can sell as far 
east as Ephrata and Moses Lake on an 
equal basis with Spokane. 

Actually, Spokane very seldom has a 
freight advantage, especially in hard 
lines, over Seattle and Portland on in- 
bound carload shipments. Rail rates 
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from the eastern United States tend to 
be group rates and are the same to all 
three destinations.’ From western manu- 
facturers, however, the rates are based 
on distance, and Seattle and Portland 
wholesalers will normally receive a lower 
rate than will Spokane firms. Also, if the 
western competition is substantial, east- 
ern manufacturers may equalize freight 
to the western producing point. Again, 
this would normally give Portland and 
Seattle wholesalers an advantage over 
Spokane firms, since the western manu- 
facturing plants are more likely to be lo- 
cated in the Coast cities than in Spo- 
kane. 

Thus, the growth of western manufac- 
turing during and after the war may be 
placing Spokane at a disadvantage com- 
pared with Seattle and Portland. There 
is some evidence that Seattle whole- 
salers are more active in central Wash- 
ington and the Okanogan area than for- 
merly. Likewise, Spokane firms can now 
go farther into Montana, since Spokane 
receives more benefit from the proximity 
of western manufacturing than do Mon- 
tana wholesalers. This trend has been 
noted in the plumbing and heating in- 
dustry and to some extent in construc- 
tion materials and in general hardware. 
It is probably not a very significant 
trend as yet, but it is possible that one 
result of western industrial growth will 
be to shift generally eastward the west- 
ern wholesale market areas.® 


Competition from Local Wholesalers 


The nature of the Spokane wholesale 
area, as previously described, is such 


7 As well as to other intermediate points in Washing- 
ton, such as Yakima, which might provide competition. 

*On items shipped from eastern United States by 
water, Seattle and Portland have always had over 
Spokane the type of advantage described above. During 
the war and immediate postwar period, the use of water 
transportation has been at a minimum. 


that the bulk of the trade outside of the 
immediate vicinity of Spokane is to be 
found at the outer fringes of the terri- 
tory. In addition to the competition 
from large-city wholesalers found in part 
of this area, there is also a considerable 
amount of competition from local whole- 
salers located in the more populous 
fringe cities. This has resulted in some 
price discrimination. In many lines, 
Spokane wholesalers absorb l.c.l. freight 
costs into the cities in which local com- 
petition exists but do not absorb them 
into the smaller areas closer to Spokane. 
This is likely to be true in lines such as 
plumbing and heating equipment, hard- 
ware, and paper. The practice was gen- 
eral, prior to the war, in dry groceries, 
but was discontinued during the war and 
is not likely to be resumed so long as 
transportation costs remain high and 
gross margins low. 

As a result of the unusual geography 
of the Spokane market, the high level of 
postwar freight rates has been an im- 
portant problem and appears to have led 
to some decentralization of wholesale 
activities from the large cities to the 
smaller ones. As freight rates have be- 
come higher, there has been every in- 
ducement to ship the product initially 
as close to the final destination as pos- 
sible. Thus, an effort is made to ship a 
carload directly into Walla Walla, for 
example, rather than to ship it either to 
Spokane or Portland and then ship 1.c.1. 
to Walla Walla. By doing this, the l.c.1. 
transportation cost can be eliminated 
for the person who is paying the freight, 
regardless of whether he is buyer or 
seller. 

In addition, most of these medium- 
sized fringe cities have increased sub- 
stantially in population during and since 
the war and are now in a better position 
to take a carload shipment. Conse- 
quently, we find new wholesalers and, 
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even to a greater extent, branches of 
large-city wholesalers being established 
in communities such as Missoula, Lewis- 
ton, Wenatchee, Yakima, and Walla 
Walla. Since Spokane has also been in- 
creasing rapidly in population, this has 
not resulted in a relative decrease in 
Spokane wholesale trade, but without 
doubt it has accentuated the difficulties 
in certain lines. 


Competition Among Spokane Wholesalers 


Most Spokane wholesalers state that 
service is a more important buying mo- 
tive for their customers than is price. 
Probably this statement merely reflects 
the prevailing spirit of the past decade. 
With general prosperity, high prices, 
and merchandise shortages, both the re- 
tail dealer and the ultimate consumer 
have tended to be less price conscious. 
Under these conditions, the extent to 
which Spokane wholesalers actively com- 
pete among themselves on a price basis 
is difficult to determine and apparently 
varies considerably from one line to 
another. Where firms are few and long 
established, price competition does not 
appear to be severe. On the other hand, 
where new firms have been established 
recently, more aggressive competition is 
likely to be found. There are, however, 
many exceptions, especially where man- 
ufacturers exercise a considerable degree 
of price control, as in the exclusive- 
franchise lines. The following discussion 
mentions briefly the competitive situa- 
tion in several of the more important 
wholesale industries. 

Hardware wholesaling is a typical ex- 
ample of an industry with a few firms. 
There are only two major general whole- 
salers, both of whom have been estab- 
lished for some time. Price competition 
appears to exist primarily at the fringes 
of the territory, where the Spokane 
firms must meet the delivered prices of 


local wholesalers. Freight absorption is 
general at these points but not at the in- 
termediate points. 

Dry groceries is an industry which 
also has only a few firms, but the com- 
petitive situation is quite different. 
There are three principal dry-grocery 
wholesalers in Spokane, and they are all 
well-established firms. The problem here, 
however, is to get the product to the in- 
dependent retailer at a cost which will 
permit him to compete with the chain. 
One of the three wholesalers has been es- 
pecially aggressive in its efforts to re- 
duce wholesaling costs, and hence prices. 
Also, another firm is a co-operative chain 
with a low cost of doing business. Ac- 
cordingly, price competition has been 
substantial in this field. 

The drug industry is still different, 
there being only one major wholesaler in 
Spokane. It has virtually a monopoly on 
many items except that there is in the 
drug field a considerable amount of ter- 
ritorial penetration from other large 
cities. This is due primarily to the fact 
that there is a low transportation cost in 
relation to the value of the merchandise. 
Another possible factor is the substan- 
tial amount of resale price maintenance 
that has existed in this field, which has 
probably led to competition for volume 
by increasing costs rather than by re- 
ducing prices. Thus, the Spokane whole- 
saler is faced with competition from Mis- 
soula and Seattle by firms that tend to 
sell throughout what is considered nor- 
mally to be Spokane territory, including 
the city of Spokane. In order to be com- 
petitive, these outside firms absorb 
transportation cost. One of the most con- 
sistent competitors is a Seattle whole- 
sale drug firm organized as a mutual. 
Under its rebate system, it promises dis- 
counts of five to seven per cent on pur- 
chases. It has not been possible to deter- 
mine the extent to which this has re- 
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sulted in price shading by the Spokane 
firm. On the whole, it is doubtful that 
the outside firms have taken a sub- 
stantial amount of business away from 
the Spokane firm, since the latter is able 
to give faster service. 

Industries with a greater number of 
firms, especially where some of them 
have been established recently, tend to 
be more competitive. The plumbing and 
heating trade is the principal case in 
point. The entrance of three major firms 
since the war, making a total of six, has 
resulted in substantial competition and 
a good deal of price-cutting. Probably, 
the Spokane wholesale area is not suffi- 
ciently large to support six major firms 
to the best advantage. This is said to 
constitute the same number as are found 
in Portland and in Seattle, both of which 
have more populous territories. That 
difficulties exist is shown by the fact 
that one of the older firms in the indus- 
try had just completed in the summer of 
1949 a 20 per cent reduction in staff in 
order to bring costs into a proper rela- 
tionship with sales. 

Industrial machinery and equipment 
is another field which new firms have en- 
tered since the war. Here it is difficult to 
determine the extent of competition be- 
cause the products and services are not 
too well standardized, but one is given 
the impression that competition is sig- 
nificant. This is also the impression ob- 
tained in automobile parts and acces- 
sories, an industry with a large number 
of firms. In both of these industries, how- 
ever, manufacturers exercise some con- 
trol over resale prices. 

Paper wholesaling is different from 
the industries discussed immediately 
above. ‘No new major firms have entered 
since the war, but there were five firms 
in existence prior to the war. Also, gro- 
cery wholesalers, operating on low gross 
margins, are strong competitors in cer- 


tain types of coarse papers. All in all, 
there appears to be a substantial num- 
ber of paper wholesalers and a consider- 
able amount of competition for volume. 
This has led paper wholesalers toward 
the handling of other products. One of 
the largest paper wholesalers in Spokane 
now has less than 20 per cent of its total 
volume in that item, the bulk of its sales 
being in building materials, clothing, 
and electrical appliances. At least two 
other paper wholesalers have substan- 
tial volumes in drug sundries, toys and 
sporting goods, small electrical appli- 
ances, and hardware. 


Direct Marketing by Manufacturers 


An effort was made to obtain informa- 
tion about the assumption of the whole- 
saling function by manufacturers, since 
the latter also constitute a source of com- 
petition for Spokane wholesalers. No 
quantitative data were sought but each 
person interviewed was asked to give his 
impression regarding the trend in direct 
marketing in his industry. The results 
vary according to the line. 

In most product lines, it was felt that 
no great change had taken place. In 
both dry groceries and drugs, a few 
cases were cited in which manufacturers 
had discontinued direct marketing and 
resumed distribution through whole- 
salers. In hardware, it was mentioned 
that small manufacturers sometimes had 
to sell directly, since neither of the two 
major wholesale firms would be inter- 
ested in adding the product. In paints, 
it was evident that manufacturers’ sales 
branches had dominated the market for 
some time. But, on the whole, there was 
no particular development either toward 
or away from direct marketing. 

In automobiles, industrial machinery 
and equipment, and meats, the situation 
was quite different. In all three lines, 
wholesalers reported a trend by manu- 
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facturers toward direct selling. This 
trend, however, does not necessarily im- 
ply changes of national importance, 
probably reflecting a local situation to a 
considerable extent. All three lines are 
commonly sold directly. In the West, 
where population and industrial activity 
have been limited, a greater use has been 
made of wholesale middlemen. Now that 
the area is increasing in population and 
industrial importance, it seems likely 
that manufacturers are tending toward 
the channels that are more normal for 
other areas. 

For example, the trend in the market- 
ing of new automobiles for some time 
has been toward direct selling from man- 
ufacturer to retail dealer. There still ex- 
ist in Spokane, however, eight whole- 
sale automobile distributors and until 
recently there were more. The trend 
away from distributors has been accen- 
tuated by the postwar shortage of cars 
and the way in which the distributors al- 
located them among retail dealers. Since 
distributors normally are also retail 
dealers, they appear in some instances 
to have kept an undue allotment of the 
available cars for their own retail sales 
floor. The rapidity with which distribu- 
tors are being removed may have been 
illustrated by the distributor who had 
been notified of the discontinuance of his 
franchise only a few minutes before our 
interviewer arrived to talk to him. In 
the interviewer’s words, he was “‘visibly 
upset—so no further questions were 
asked.” 

In machinery and equipment, the 
common complaint was that manufac- 
turers were selling in competition with 
their own distributors. In meats, the 
wholesalers complained that both Spo- 
kane and middle-western packers were 
now selling directly to hotels and res- 
taurants, a market that formerly was 
left to the wholesalers. These are not un- 


usual complaints in any area at any time, 
but their frequency may indicate that 
the Spokane market is “coming of age.” 


ConcLuDING OBSERVATIONS 


Information obtained about the Spo- 
kane wholesale market indicates (1) that 
there is some tendency, although its im- 
portance is difficult to evaluate, for the 
market area to move eastward, and 
(2) that some decentralization has taken 
place into the fringe areas. 

A few Spokane wholesalers undoubt- 
edly have serious problems. None of the 
findings of this study, however, should 
be interpreted as a pessimistic forecast 
for the future of the Spokane wholesale 
market. As a matter of fact, the great 
growth in business activity in this area 
has resulted in a greater relative increase 
in wholesale trade during recent years 
than is to be found in comparable areas 
in the remainder of the state of Washing- 
ton. 

Reports of the Census of Business for 
1948 show that wholesale sales volume 
in Spokane increased by 298 per cent in 
comparison with 1939. Comparable fig- 
ures for Tacoma are 240 per cent and for 
Seattle 223 per cent.® Even in the fringe 
areas which appear to be gaining whole- 
sale volume at the expense of Spokane, 
the increases in sales have not generally 
been so great as in the case of Spokane. 
The average gain in these areas is per- 
haps 275 per cent. 

Spokane wholesale trade undoubtedly 
will continue to grow, since the area is 
an expanding one. Spokane wholesalers, 
however, are likely to encounter sub- 
stantial competition both from local and 
other large-city wholesalers, especially 
at the fringes of the territory where 
much of the growth is taking place. In 


® County figures are not greatly different from city 
percentages. 
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the long run, as the area becomes more 
densely populated, the territory served 
from Spokane will tend to become 
smaller, but this smaller area will pro- 
duce a greater volume of sales. Specialty 
wholesalers will increase in importance 
and more manufacturers will take over 
the wholesaling function. These changes 


are already taking place to some extent 
in some product lines. They are merely 
signs of a maturing wholesale market, 
but existing wholesalers must be alert to 
adapt their operations to these changes. 
Raysurn D. Tous.Ley 

State College of Washington 

Pullman, Washington 


\¥ MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES AND THE PERSONALIZED 
LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


OME difference of opinion exists re- 

garding the value of personalization 
in letters of transmittal accompanying 
mail questionnaires. The present note 
describes certain research of a limited 
nature which was undertaken to confirm 
the results of previous investigations and 
to suggest the possibility of a fertile field 
for more ambitious inquiry. The ques- 
tion under consideration is this: Do per- 
sonalized greeting and genuine signature 
affect returns to mail questionnaires 
positively? 

Our focus will sharpen if we examine 
two viewpoints which have been recently 
expressed on this subject. Mildred Par- 
ten suggests the conventional approach 
when she remarks: 


“Tt has been found that a personal touch 
in the letter of transmittal is quite effective 
in bringing returns. A postscript which looks 
as if it were written by hand or a personal 
signature of the sender whose name appears 
on the stationery have proved quite effec- 
tive.” 


Parten cites no references, either to spe- 
cific investigations or authorities, and, 
indeed, the tradition of personalization 
and its values have become so en- 


1 Mildred Parten, Surveys, Polls and Samples (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1950), p. 386. 


trenched that it would seem hardly nec- 
essary for her to support the statement. 

Yet, working with a small sample of an 
admittedly select population (the vet- 
eran group), Clausen and Ford report 
that in controlled experimentation with 
a follow-up questionnaire aimed at test- 
ing the value of personalization, 


« 


.there is no evidence that the 
personalized salutation or personalized sig- 
nature caused a significant increase over the 
non-personalized forms in the rate of re- 
sponse. ... Because personalization of the 
follow up letter was not instrumental in 
raising returns, one can not conclude that 
personalization of the initial letter would 
likewise have made no difference in response 
rate. The mere fact of a follow up is in itself 
a personalizing device. ..’” 


What conclusion can be reached with 
regard to procedure in the practical sit- 
uation? 

In the spring of 1951, the Alumni Re- 
lations Committee of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Chapter of a professional frater- 
nity decided that a mail census should be 
taken of its alumni members. The pur- 
pose of this census was to be twofold: 1. 
The letter of transmittal was to be used 
to inform alumni members about coming 
© 2]. A. Clausen and R. N. Ford, “Controlling Bias in 


Mail Questionnaires,” Fournal of the American Statis- 
tical Association, 42: 497-511. 
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activities of the chapter, and to encour- 
age their participation in such events; 2. 
A postcard questionnaire, to be included 
with each letter of transmittal, was de- 
signed to elicit information as to the per- 
manent address of each alumnus, the 
business firm with which he was asso- 
ciated, his business address, and the po- 
sition which he held with that firm. 


Stratification of the Population 


A total of 472 usable names was avail- 
able. It was decided to stratify this group 
according to various factors. The ulti- 
mate purpose was to divide each stratum 
into two sub-groups: one experimental 
sub-group and one control sub-group. 
The experimental group in each instance 
would be sent a personalized letter of 
transmittal; the control group would be 
sent a non-personalized letter. 

A study of available literature indi- 
cated that stratification should be aimed 
at equal representation of interest level 
and educational background in both the 
experimental and control groups.’ For 
purposes of this study, educational at- 
tainment was not considered a factor 
since it could be assumed to be of a rela- 
tively high level among all respondents. 
In every instance, however, three condi- 
tions affected the consideration of pos- 
sible bases of stratification: 1. The pur- 
pose of the questionnaire and letter of 
transmittal could not be perverted by 
experimental considerations; 2. Stratifi- 
cation could only be accomplished on the 
basis of the rather scanty information 
- which was readily available about the in- 
dividual alumni; 3. Because of the rela- 
tively small population, the number of 


© 4 See particularly in this regard: E. A. Suchman and 
B. McCandless, “Who Answers Questionnaires?,” 
Fournal of Applied Psychology, 24: 758-769; R. Fran- 
zen and P. Lazarsfeld, “Mail Questionnaires as a Re- 
search Problem,” The Journal of Psychology, 20: 293- 
320. 


strata had to be held as low as possible. 
It is to be noted that with such a small 
population, one could only hope to make 
meaningful comparisons between the ex- 
perimental and control groups in foto. 
Three bases were actually used for 
stratification. They included: 


1. Place of residence. 

a. All persons living in the metropolitan 
New York area. (This area was 
arbitrarily defined as being within a 
15 mile radius of Columbia Uni- 
versity.) 

b. Ail persons residing outside this area. 


It was assumed that the interest value 
of the questionnaire would be higher for 
those alumni in the immediate vicinity 
than in the more distant sections of the 
country. 


2. Receipt of a Columbia degree. 
a. Those who had received such a degree. 
b. Those who had not received such a 
degree. 


The underlying assumption here is 
that interest varies with the amount of 
time actually spent on the Columbia 
campus. Thus, presumably, those alumni 
who had graduated not only were as- 
sumed on the average to have spent a 
longer period of time on the campus, but 
also were assumed to be more likely to 
respond to such a questionnaire. Stratifi- 
cation according to degree received, al- 
though desirable, was not considered 
feasible due to the limited reliability of 
the available information and the rela- 
tively small size of the population. 


3. Last year of residence at Columbia. 
(The fraternity chapter was chartered 

in 1920). 
a. Those who were in residence or re- 
ceived degrees between 1920 and 1929. 
b. Those who were in residence or re- 
ceived degrees between 1930 and 1939. 
c. Those who were in residence or re- 
ceived degrees between 1940 and 1950. 
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Interest was presumed to fluctuate 
with the length of time which had elapsed 
since active membership in the frater- 
nity. 

Thus, twelve primary strata were es- 
tablished. Each of these basic strata was 
broken down into two groups as indi- 
cated above. A fully random sample 
(with sampling fraction of 4) was drawn 
from each stratum. It constituted the ex- 


_ perimental group. The remaining half of 


the cases in each stratum constituted the 
control group. 

Meanwhile, the letter of transmittal 
and postcard questionnaire had been pre- 
pared and mimeographed. Personaliza- 
tion was accomplished by hand: the last 
name of the alumnus and the signature of 
the chairman of the Alumni Relations 
Committee were written on all letters of 
transmittal destined for members of the 
experimental group. 

The envelope used for mailing pur- 
poses contained no reference to the spon- 
soring fraternity. This lack of identifica- 
tion on the original mailing was consid- 
ered necessary to guard against induced 
indifference on the part of recipients be- 
fore they had opened the letter. 


Validity of Results 


The original letters were mailed April 
13, 1951. The cut-off date was set for 
May 9g (28 days later). Of a total of 472 
letters mailed, 46 were returned un- 
claimed, 184 return postcards were re- 
ceived, and 242 of the original recipients 
did not respond to the questionnaire. 

It is to be noted at this point that the 
investigators feel that no bias is intro- 
duced due to the possibility of a selective 
factor affecting those original letters re- 
turned due to incorrect addresses. If in- 
terest is assumed to be reflected by the 
degree to which the alumni keep either 
the University or the fraternity informed 
of their address, then the degree to which 


TABLE 1.—DistTriBuTiIon oF OricinaL Letrers 
Returnep As “Appress UNKNowNn” 








Grad/Non- Non-per- Person- 





Year Grad Residence sonalized alized 
1940-50 Grad Local 4 3 
1940-50 Grad Rural 3 6 
1940-50 NG Local I _— 
1940-50 NG Rural _ _ 

Total 9 
1930-39 Grad Local 5 5 
1930-39 Grad Rural I 3 
1930-39 NG Local _ I 
1930-39 NG Rural I I 

Total 7 10 
1920-29 Grad Local I I 
1920-29 Grad Rural 4 3 
1920-29 NG Local I I 
1920-29 NG Rural — I 

Total 6 6 

Grand Total 21 25 





these organizations are kept informed is 
associated with the bases of stratification 
outlined above. The factors which are 
presumed to determine the degree to 
which questionnaires are returned due to 
incorrect address are equally represented 
in the control and experimental groups. 
We assume, thus, @ priori that such re- 
turns will be due to factors which are 
randomly associated with the bases of 
stratification which have been used. 

We validate this assumption by analy- 
sis of returns due to this cause. If they 
are approximately equally distributed 
between the control and experimental 
groups we can hold the assumption cor- 
rect. Of the 46 questionnaires so returned, 
21 were from the non-personalized group 
and 25 were from the presonalized group. 
Table 1 shows this distribution within 
strata. The percentage difference (8 per 
cent) is well within the limit of fluctua- 
tions which should be expected to occur 
as a result of chance. 
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TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE OF Returns In Eacu STRATUM 
By ConTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL Groups 








Grad/Non- . Non-per- Person- 
tor Grad Residence sonalized alized 

















1940-50 Grad Local 48% 44% 
(58) (59) 

1940-50 Grad Rural 58% 47% 
(36) (33) 

1940-50 NG Local 38% 33% 
( 8) ( 9) 

1940-50 NG Rural ° 60% 
( 5) ( 5) 

Total 497 45% 

1930-39 Grad Local 42% 31% 
(26) (26) 

1930-39 Grad Rural 43% 48% 
(23) (21) 
1930-39 NG Local ° ° 
( 3) ( 2) 

1930-39 NG Rural 43% 12% 
( 7) ( 6) 

Total 41% 35% 

1920-29 Grad Local 35% 27% 
(23) (22) 

1920-29 Grad Rural 50% 48% 
(22) (23) 
1920-29 NG Local ° ° 
( 0) ( 0) 

1920-29 NG Rural 40% 15% 
( 5) ( 4) 

Total 42% 41% 

Grand Total 45% 41% 
(216) (210) 





This analysis is important for another 
reason. It gives us fairly conclusive evi- 
dence that factors which might have af- 
fected response rates, and were not used 
as bases of stratification in this experi- 
ment, are randomly associated with the 
factors which were used for stratifica- 
tion. If this assumption is valid, then it 
may be further assumed that the effect 
of unknown biases on the distribution of 
obtained results between the control and 
experimental groups is not significant. 

Another indication of the validity of 
this assumption may be obtained from 


an inspection of the tabulation of ob- 
tained results. These are presented in 
Tables 2 and 3. Table 2 is to be read as 
follows: of the 117 graduates between the 
years 1940 and 1950 who reside in the 
New York metropolitan area, 58 (base) 
were in the non-personalized group and 
59 (base) were in the personalized group. 
Forty-eight per cent of the non-personal- 
ized group returned postcards; 44 per 
cent of the personalized group returned 
postcards. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF RETURNS BY 
Non-PERSONALIZED AND PERSONALIZED Groups 














: #z #2Non- #37 
Year — Y 0 Total person- Person- 
(Base) alized alized 
1940-50 Grad Local 54 52% 48% 
1940-50 Grad Rural 37 57% 43% 
1940-50 NG Local 6 50% 50% 
1940-50 NG Rural 3 ° 100% 
Total 100 52% 48% 
1930-39 Grad ___ Local 19 58% 42% 
1930-39 Grad Rural 20 50% 50% 
1930-39 NG Local ° ° ° 
1930-39 NG ~~ Rural 4 75% 25% 


Total 43 56% 44% 


1920-29 Grad Local 14 57% 43% 
1920-29 «=6C Grad _——mRural 22 50% 50% 
1920-29 NG Local ° ° ° 
1920-29 NG Rural 5 40% 60% 
Total 41 51% 49% 
Grand Total 184 53% 47% 





Table 3 is to be read as follows: of the 
total returns from the 1940-50 metropol- 
itan New York graduates (54 base), 52 
per cent came from the non-personalized 
group and 48 per cent came from the per- 
sonalized group. As the eye runs down 
columns 2 and 3 in Table 3 it is to be 
noted that in all strata in which sufficient 
returns were received to give any stabil- 
ity to the percentages which compare the 
personalized andnon-personalized groups, 
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these percentages obtain a split of ap- 
proximately so-so. If there are not large 
and inconsistent variations within strata 
between the returns from these two 
groups, and if these returns (in those 
cases where a relatively large base is 
available) cluster around a 50-50 split, 
then we may tentatively conclude that 
there are no other factors operating 
within the strata than the factor which 
is under experimental observation. 

In this case we do not see divergences 
within strata which are concealed in the 
total percentages. The base for computa- 
tion (i.e.: total returns) is so small in 
most strata that we can depend only on 
this observed consistency. We conclude 
that the only factor varying in our study 
is the experimental variable (i.e. person- 
alization or lack of it) and that all other 
factors are randomly associated with the 
variable under consideration. This con- 
firms the conclusion reached from the 
analysis of letters returned due to incor- 
rect address. 

One can not, with impunity, interpret 
experimental results unless he can first 
establish independently in some fashion 
that these results actually measure what 
they purport to measure. The independ- 
ent validation of this assumption has 
been attempted above. Once the assump- 
tion of validity has been confirmed we 
may proceed to examine experimental 
results. 

It is noted (Table 2) that an over-all 
return of 43 per cent was achieved from 
the survey.‘ The first question which 


*No attempt was made to follow up this question- 
naire. It was felt that the use of a follow-up, in spite 
of the possibility of substantially increasing returns, 
would introduce an extraneous factor into the experi- 
ment. Thus, two factors would be varying: 1. the factor 
of personalization; and 2. the effect of the follow-up 
upon potential respondents (even if the same personali- 
zation-control pattern were observed in the follow-up). 
No studies are available which suggest the effect of 


must be answered is, of course, can we 
make an assumption of non-bias in our 
returns? Does such a relatively small re- 
turn reflect the characteristic of the total 
population with regard to the variable 
under consideration? Can we assume 
that the 57 per cent non-respondents dif- 
fer significantly from the 43 per cent re- 
spondents? It is entirely logical to as- 
sume that they may differ with respect 
to their propensity to return a postcard 
which inquires as to their business affilia- 
tion. It would be improper to present a 
tabulation of the employment attain- 
ments of this population on the basis of 
43 per cent returns. But, does this group 
differ with regard to propensity to react 
to a particular version of a letter of trans- 
mittal? If we assume that our experi- 
ment, as designed, will measure this pro- 
pensity independently of other factors, 
then we can assume that any relatively 
high level of returns will actually repre- 
sent this propensity in the total ‘popula- 
tion. The question is this: can the re- 
sponding population choose whether or 
not to supply information with regard to 
the variable under consideration? In our 
experiment the respondents can choose 
whether or not to respond, but no indi- 
vidual has a choice with regard to the 
variable under consideration: he is either 
an experimental case or he is not. Thus, 
if our returns are unaffected by other 
variables in the experiment than those 
which have been equally represented in 
the control and experimental groups, we 
may assume that our returns measure 
uniquely the effect of the experimental 
variable on the total population. We 





such a situation upon experimental returns. It is con- 
ceivable that the follow-up might influence the experi- 
mental group more strongly than the control group and 
thus produce an apparent difference which was due 
not only to the factor of personalization but also to the 
fact that follow-ups were used. It is also possible that 
the converse case might hold. 
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conclude that the bias of non-response is 
not operative. 


Conclusions 


Thus, we may assert that the achieved 
returns are a valid indication of the un- 
derlying population characteristics. Is 
the observed difference between control 
and experimental groups statistically sig- 
nificant? If we accept the five per cent 
level of significance, the answer is “‘no 
We conclude that there is no significant 
difference in response to a personalized 
and non-personalized letter of transmit- 
tal between two similar groups of alumni 
of the Columbia Chapter of a profes- 
sional fraternity. 

Assuming these results are valid, what 
conclusions can we draw? We shall have 
to reject the hypothesis that personaliza- 
tion of letters of transmittal will affect 
positively the returns to a mail question- 
naire. But on the basis of this study it 
would be rash to conclude that Parten is 
incorrect. Her comments on the subject 
are general; on the other hand Clausen 
and Ford report from a small sample 
(400 with personal salutation and a genu- 
ine signature and 300 with neither). They 
achieved 36 per cent return from this 
group. Their work was done on a follow- 
up survey after an original survey had 
been made. The indication of the present 
study is that the conclusions of Clausen 
and Ford hold not only for follow-ups 
but also for primary surveys. 

However, the investigator is always 
plagued with the problem of representa- 
tiveness. Beveridge emphasizes this point 
when he remarks: 

“We must remember that... experi- 
mental results are, strictly speaking, only 
valid for the precise conditions under which 
the experiments were conducted. Some cau- 
tion is necessary in drawing conclusions as to 
how widely applicable are results obtained 
under necessarily limited sets of circum- 
stances.” 


Do the results of this experiment ap- 
ply generally? If we wish to be conserva- 
tive, then we must say that the results 
obtained apply only to the alumni mem- 
bers of a professional fraternity located 
at Columbia University. Stratification 
has tended to reduce the problem of non- 
response since significant population 
characteristics have been represented in 
both control and experimental groups, 
and the only factor which presumably af- 
fects returns between these groups is the 
personalization variable. Yet, theachieved 
returns were absolutely small, and it is 
dangerous to generalize the results to 
any other populations. 

The general conclusion which we reach 
is that further investigation with a larger 
sample and a less specialized population 
might be well advised. It is always dif- 
ficult to make positive statements on the 
basis of small absolute returns. It is never 
safe to generalize from results obtained 
from a highly specialized population. Our 
analysis suggests the validity of the re- 
sults obtained in this study. 

Further investigation would be valua- 
ble because in practice it is often as- 
sumed that personalization will increase 
returns. Clausen and Ford have ques-~ 
tioned this assumption. The present 
study confirms their results for an origi- 
nal mailing to a small special population. 
Personalization costs money. If person- 
alization does not demonstrably increase 
returns, the practitioner may find it to 
his financial advantage to abandon this 
practice in his mail research. 

WiiuiaM M. WEILBACHER 
National Biscuit Company 
New York, N. Y. 
H. Ropert WALsH 
Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 


5 Beveridge, W. I. B., The Art of Scientific Investiga- 
tion (New York: W. W. Norton and Company (un- 
dated)), pp. 24-25. 
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EXECUTIVE TRAINING IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


ren the past two decades there 
has been a new development in the 
training of retail executives that is of 
considerable significance both to stores 
and to collegiate programs in retailing. 
This is the organization of training pro- 
grams in stores themselves for the spe- 
cific preparation of prospective store ex- 
ecutives. 

As an advance in the usefulness and 
scope of retail training, this development 
is highly important in itself. It is of spe- 
cial significance from an educational 
viewpoint since to some extent collegiate 
programs in retailing and store executive 
training programs seek to accomplish the 
same purposes. This article has been pre- 
pared to describe the essential features of 
these store training programs. 


What Is Executive Training? 


As implied in the term itself, executive 
training is basically any program of train- 
ing for executives or prospective execu- 
tives carried on under the direction of a 
business. This may range from the casual 
advice or instruction given by one’s job 
superior or associates to the much more 
elaborately organized programs of job ro- 
tation and class instruction provided for 
prospective executives by some large cor- 
porations. Conceivably executive train- 
ing might be merely trial and error as ap- 
plied to business situations. As inter- 
preted today in department stores, exec- 
utive training is the study of the major 
phases of a retail organization with par- 
ticular emphasis on the store itself. Es- 
sentially from a store management view- 
point, this training is set up as a means 
of indoctrinating prospective executives 
with the operating principles and proce- 
dures of the store as quickly and effec- 
tively as possible. 

There are basically two types of execu- 


tive training programs: (1) on-the-job 
training which is the less formalized 
plan; and (2) the training squad. Each of 
these major types of executive training 
will be described in the paragraphs that 
follow. 


A Training Squad in Operation 


The training squad is a relatively new 
development in department store train- 
ing operations and makes possible an un- 
usually thorough indoctrination into 
store principles and procedures. The pur- 
pose of a training squad is somewhat 
more precise than the purposes of execu- 
tive training generally. It is to make pos- 
sible a pool of prospective executives to 
be drawn upon when openings arise 
within the organization. Thus it lends it- 
self best to use by large stores with scores 
of executives with consequently greater 
need for frequent replacements. 

Essentially a training squad includes 
these two types of activity: (1) on-the- 
job training made possible through peri- 
odic job assignments to various depart- 
ments of the store; and (2) classroom 
training of various types. An underlying 
principle of training squad operation has 
been to make it possible for members of 
the group to work in those departments 
of the store in which they can receive the 
most valuable work experience as a 
means of seeing the total operation of the 
store. Later when they are in executive 
jobs, this background will help them not 
only to know better what to do on their 
own jobs, but also to understand the 
functions of the many other departments 
with which they will need to work. 

New training squads have generally 
been set up on the assumption that a 
substantial period of work experience in 
a large number of departments is desira- 
ble. As these programs are developed, it 
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usually becomes clear that a more effec- 
tive arrangement would include a shorter 
period of time in a smaller number of de- 
partments. As in schools of retailing, 
stores realize that while job experience is 
tremendously valuable, there is some- 
where a point of diminishing returns be- 
yond which continued experience should 
not be required in preference to other 
considerations. 

Frequently the assignments that have 
been deleted are those that sound the 
most attractive—at least on paper. For 
example, a job assignment entitled ““The 
President’s Office” or “Special Assign- 
ment in the General Manager’s Office” 
sounds highly attractive to any young 
person eager to learn more about how to 
progress in a store; yet from the view- 
point of useful work experience, it has 
often developed that work experience in 
less lofty spots in the organization will be 
far more useful. 

One of the points on which everyone is 
in agreement is that selling is the basic 
work experience requirement and is a 
definite prerequisite for more responsible 
jobs. Well-run training squads make it 
possible for members to obtain this ex- 
perience in a variety of selling depart- 
ments. 

The other work assignments may in- 
clude the following range of non-selling 
departments: wrapping and packing; 
warehouse; returned goods; adjustments 
mail and telephone orders; employment; 
training; budget control; and work as a 
section manager. These assignments are 
likely to range from one to four weeks 
each and may involve a variety of tasks 
within that period. 

It is interesting to realize that some of 
the same problems encountered by work 
experience coordinators in schools and 
departments of retailing are faced in 
these store training squads. Obtaining 
the cooperation of department heads to 


make available the most useful experi- 
ence for trainees in the departments is a 
frequently recurring situation. The prob- 
lem of acceptance by others in the de- 
partment for training squad members is 
another difficulty, particularly in stores 
that are unionized. 

One of the complicating factors in op- 
erating a training squad is the placement 
of the members of the group in perma- 
nent store jobs. In theory, executive 
training courses end at the conclusion of 
some definitely stated time, usually rang- 
ing between six months and two years. 
The difficulty comes about in the under- 
standable fact that junior executive posi- 
tions in stores do not open at some one 
time of the year, but come about at vari- 
ous times because of dismissals, retire- 
ments, resignations, and store expansion. 
Frequently they are not anticipated 
more than a week or two ahead. The re- 
sult is that some trainees are often taken 
off the training squad long before its con- 
clusion and thus lose the advantages that 
job rotation and classroom training are 
providing the other members in the 
group. At the opposite extreme is the 
situation in which trainees are not placed 
by the designated end of the program, 
and the store has the problem of keeping 
them gainfully occupied until some open- 
ing occurs. The problem of morale is par- 
ticularly serious if a new training squad 
is started before satisfactory members of 
the old squad have been placed. The fact 
that stores have usually been very care- 
ful not to promise specific jobs at any 
definite time does not keep this problem 
from being a serious one. 


On-the-Fob Training 


In terms of work experience, the un- 
derlying difference between a training 
squad and an on-the-job training pro- 
gram lies in the question of which kinds 
of work are most useful. The training 
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squad advocate says that a variety of 
different jobs within the store provides 
the best background for the prospective 
executive—regardless of the department 
in which he may eventually be placed. 
On the other hand, on-the-job training is 
based on the principle that the best work 
experience is in the department in which 
permanent placement will be made and 
that training should be under the direct 
supervision of executives doing the work 
the trainee will eventually be doing. 

On-the-job training programs vary 
widely and are far less standardized than 
training squads. In general, on-the-job 
training is simpler in its organization and 
operation. It is best suited particularly 
to medium-sized stores and those larger 
stores that do not have a large number of 
junior executive openings. 


The Training Squad Versus On-the-Fob 
Training 


Although there are some criticisms of 
executive training that are leveled at 
training squads and on-the-job training 
alike, the most common complaints are 
made about training squads. These can 
for the most part be summarized in two 
points as follows: 

1. The establishment of a training 
squad creates a kind of elite group that 
raises difficult morale problems both for 
those in the group and for other store 
employees. In a detailed study of person- 
nel administration in department stores 
prepared by Princeton University,! it 
was mentioned that one of the stores 
that had discontinued such a program 
did so because new employees were hand- 
icapped in relations with other employ- 
ees when singled out as trainees. Other 
employees thought that the plan of pro- 


1 Helen Baker and Robert R. France, Personnel Ad- 
ministration and Labor Relations in Department Stores 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950), pp. 63- 
65. 


motion from within was being violated, 
and the members of the training group 
lost the incentive of having to earn pro- 
motion by merit. One training director 
has summarized the opinion of many 
when she said that her major objection 
was the superior attitude those in the 
training group took toward the other em- 
ployees, and to a lesser degree the an- 
tagonistic attitude regular employees 
took toward the trainees. 

2. There is a certain inflexibility about 
a training squad operation which may re- 
sult in too many or too few trainees when 
executive openings develop. This point 
was mentioned earlier and indicates an 
area in which the more flexible on-the- 
job training presents distinct advant- 
ages. In the normal on-the-job training 
situation, trainees are prepared for a 
specific opening; and although this may 
come about more slowly than a trainee 
may hope, it is possible for him to see 
clearly the reasons either for his progress 
or for his delay in achieving his goal. On 
a training squad, on the other hand, the 
trainee is thinking not so much of one 
specific opening as the general question 
of when and where he will be placed, and 
he is likely to be less understanding of 
the general considerations in placing a 
group of trainees. 


Classroom Training 


Executive training programs of both 
of the types described earlier have as a 
major feature classroom training that 
can most readily be divided into three 
different types: (1) system and merchan- 
dise training provided for salespeople 
and other non-executive employees and 
here called general store training; (2) 
lectures by store executives; and (3) spe- 
cial courses in merchandising arithmetic 
and similar subjects. 

The substantial amount and variety of 
training conducted under classroom cir- 
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cumstances by department stores is an 
impressive and encouraging feature of 
present-day training programs. As ex- 
plained in a study of New York depart- 
ment stores: 

“The top managements of the stores 
evidence a considerable interest in the 
conduct of junior-executive training and 
appear to feel the personal responsibility 
of sharing their practical experience with 
the trainees. Their interest is attested to 
by facts such as these: (1) 87 per cent of 
the junior-executive programs are con- 
ducted in central conference rooms on 
store time, while only 13 per cent are pre- 
sented during informal breakfast or din- 
ner meetings, mostly on employee time; 
(2) senior executives present most of the 
training in store operation, advertising, 
merchandise policy, and merchandise in- 
formation in all of the 21 stores offering 
formal training in these subjects; (3) out- 
siders are engaged to conduct conferences 
in leadership; (4) over 20 per cent of the 
stores reimburse employees in whole or in 
part for college courses in retail subjects 
they complete; (5) one of the stores, hav- 
ing no formal junior-executive training 
program, but requiring applicants to 
meet high educational requirements, 
awards 30 to 40 scholarships to candi- 
dates selected by a management com- 
mittee; and (6) another of the stores 
offers a $50.00 scholarship for outstand- 
ing performance in a regular class pro- 
gram.” 

Much of the time spent in training 
classes by training squad members is in 
learning the kinds of material regularly 
taught to non-executive members of the 
organization. This includes particularly 
initial sales and system training and the 
wide variety of merchandise training 
currently made available in large stores. 


2 T. D. Ellsworth, “Does Training Pay Dividends?” 
Journal of Retailing, Fall, 1950, p. 114. 


This latter category includes talks on 
new merchandise given by buyers and 
manufacturers’ representatives, films on 
merchandise, and special talks prepared 
for the members of various merchandis- 
ing divisions. 

The most common classroom feature 
of executive training is the series of lec- 
tures given by various executives of the 
store. These are provided under various 
titles, including “Retail Management”’ 
and “The Executive Training Series.” 
Generally they follow a rather standard- 
ized pattern, consisting of somewhere be- 
tween 10 and 25 lectures, usually of one 
or one-and-a-half hours’ duration and 
given either once or twice a week. Some- 
times they are given during free time 
after store hours in the evening or at the 
beginning of the store day in the morn- 
ing. 

The titles of the talks are quite com- 
mon from store to store, and generally 
fall into two categories: (1) over-all 
problems of store policy and manage- 
ment such as “Our Community Respon- 
sibilities” or “Our Merchandising Poli- 
cies” presented by the store president or 
merchandise manager; and (2) a large 
variety of talks by other store executives 
on the functions or actual operations of 
their own departments. 

In a number of training squad pro- 
grams—though by no means all of them 
—special intensive courses are offered 
which can in some respects compare 
quite closely with the type of course of- 
fered in a school of retailing. One of the 
most frequently taught courses is retail 
arithmetic or merchandising mathemat- 
ics. This subject is recognized as a neces- 
sary one for all prospective merchandis- 
ing executives, and it is covered in one 
form or another in all of the training pro- 
grams thus far identified. The amount of 
emphasis, however, varies widely. Some 
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stores include only one or two lectures; 
others have a number of class sessions. 

Leadership training also is widely of- 
fered today, and is becoming increas- 
ingly popular not only for prospective 
executives, but for current executives at 
all levels. 

There seems little doubt but that exec- 
utive training by large stores themselves 
will come to have an increasingly impor- 


tant place in the over-all picture of train- 

ing for retailing. One of the jobs ahead 

for educators and store executives alike 

is to work out plans whereby the best 

features of both professional and on-the- 

job training can be used together. 
Dona.p K. BECKLEY 

Prince School of Retailing 

Simmons College 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE ACCEPTANCE OF MAR- 
KETING RESEARCH 


Donald Longman’s article in the Oc- 
tober, 1951, JOURNAL on The Status of 
Marketing Research states that market- 
ing research “has so far failed to carry 
out its function” and that among the 
reasons for this failure, “First and fore- 
most has been the failure of businessmen 
and research men alike to appreciate the 
full scope of research in marketing.” 

This view overlooks the most basic ex- 
planation of current status and takes 
much too dim a view of the acceptance of 
marketing research in business. Insofar 
as our unique contribution to manage- 
ment is not fully accepted, the explana- 
tion lies, basically, in the simple fact that 
the vast majority of individuals occupy- 
ing key executive positions today were 
not exposed to marketing research while 
they were in college or in the formative 
period of their business training. Fur- 
thermore, as time goes on, we will find that 
the situation is self-correcting. 

The oldest men in business today who 
possibly could have had a formal course 
in marketing research as part of their col- 
lege or university education would be 
only around 43 years of age, and there 
probably wouldn’t be over thirty of them 
in the entire business population. Very 
few men in business over 35 years of age 
could have had more than passing refer- 
ence to the subject during their college 
training or when they were getting started 
in business. 

While we like to trace the earliest be- 
ginnings of marketing research as far 
back as possible, it is most significant 
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that the first organized course in market- 
ing research offered in the regular under- 
graduate program of any educational in- 
stitution in this country was probably 
the one given at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1931. A complete survey of uni- 
versity catalogs in 1933 found reference 
to marketing research in one form or an- 
other in some 23 institutions. However, 
correspondence developed the fact that 
either the course had not actually been 
given or it represented credit given for 
independent study, usually in connection 
with a thesis requirement. 

During the thirties, the single course 
at Northwestern was expanded to two 
large sections, so its influence was spread 
to an increasingly larger share of the 
students enrolled in the School of Com- 
merce. About 1935 an advanced course 
in marketing research was added, and in 
1940 the faculty had approved a full 
curriculum in research, similar to the 
concentrations offered in accounting, fi- 
nance, advertising and so on. By this 
time, most of the larger universities were 
offering formal courses in marketing re- 
search. 

However, World War II came along to 
slow down the development of formal 
training. Just as the teaching of market- 
ing research was coming into full bloom, 
the war took away the young men who 
were to be both its disciples and its body 
of young, trained practitioners. While 
thousands of young men are now study- 
ing marketing research in our universi- 
ties, the full extension of its acceptance 
in business has been irreparably delayed 
by the gap caused by the war. We must 
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wait until our current product fills the 
ranks of business management with eager 
young trainees with this background be- 
fore we can feel that we are ready to 
reach our optimum development. 

When we become discouraged by the 
difficulties of “selling” marketing re- 
search to the boss or the sales manager, 
we should remember that what he knows 
about the subject has been acquired 
largely by osmosis, after he has become 
pretty well set in his own personal and 
business pattern. Furthermore much of 
this understanding is often acquired 
from incidental exposure to the attempted 
sale of a research proposal, has come 
from inexperienced juniors in his own 
business, or has too frequently been as- 
sociated with some pretty poor research 
itself. We should rejoice that marketing 
research, under such difficult conditions, 
has reached such a broad acceptance as 
it now possesses, and particularly be- 
cause so much of that acceptance is 
found among the more enlightened indi- 
viduals and corporations. 

We all can remember the time when 
Taylor’s concepts and the “efficiency en- 
gineer” were the laughing stock of busi- 
ness. Today, the use of time and motion 
studies and the principles of scientific 
management are accepted without ques- 
tion. Production research did not become 
fully accepted in American business until 
thousands of graduates of engineering 
schools, who had been trained in its tech- 
niques, flooded the ranks of business. It 
is just a matter of time until marketing 
researchers will no longer need be so con- 
cerned over their acceptance by business. 
Actually, acceptance of marketing re- 
search may well have actually out- 
stripped the development of our own 
skills and training facilities. 

Nor can I fully agree with another 
point made in Longman’s excellent and 
stimulating article. The thought that 


progress in marketing research has been 
retarded because of an over-abundance 
of leaders who “‘have been so academic 
or so concerned over professional nice- 
ties....”’ Names such as Roper, Niel- 
sen, Gallup, Crossley, Hughes, Smelzer 
and others familiar to us all, somehow do 
not fit that description in any negative 
sort of way. Of course, we all have our 
academic moments and weaknesses; yet, 
in the long run, marketing-research pio- 
neers may well be blamed more for being 
too practical in an effort to sell than for 
being too concerned about the technical 
adequacies of their work. 

While you are reading this, thousands 
of young men in hundreds of universities 
and colleges are both learning the philos- 
ophy of marketing research and getting 
training in it. Meanwhile, by now, thou- 
sands of young men in business are apply- 
ing it, and, more importantly, using it as 
a tool to personal advancement. The in- 
creased reliance of business on research 
for management decisions is one measure 
of the growing impetus of these forces. 
The sudden burst in the membership of 
the American Marketing Association in 
recent years is another phenomenon re- 
flecting it. The forward march of market- 
ing research is inevitable. 

Lynpon O. Brown 
Columbia University 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 


COMMENT ON A BOOK 
REVIEW 


The review of my book on “Marketing 
Research” by Lincoln Clark in the July 
issue Of THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 
shows what diverse views are held by 
teachers regarding the objectives of a 
text on Marketing Research. The first of 
the two main objectives listed by the re- 
viewer, namely “to train future admin- 
istrators to decide how much market re- 
search to buy” is in my opinion too far- 
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fetched to merit serious consideration. 
The records of undergraduate students 
of Marketing Research show that many 
years elapse before they are in an execu- 
tive position in which they buy market- 
ing research. The first step in teaching 
research is to indicate what such research 
is and how to do it. The second objective 
named is more immediate and essential, 
namely “to train future market research- 
ers to solve such problems as they may 
be confronted with.” This is the theme of 
my entire book, which starts with ex- 
plaining what are the fields of marketing 
investigation and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of research problems by providing 
several at the end of every chapter. 

The “advanced texts” of which the re- 
viewer says in one place he is unaware, 
and in another, praises as technically ex- 
cellent, include, in the opinion of the au- 
thor, such books as those of Ferber,! 
Zeisel,? and Lorie and Roberts,’ which in 
my opinion properly may be described as 
texts. The reviewer commends Ferber’s 
“fine appendix on statistical techniques 
in sampling,” but in an extended foot- 
note dubs Ferber’s book! as “‘too statis- 
tical.” Just what kind of a text does the 
reviewer favor? 

In the comparison of two books, the 
reviewer says “Brown devotes 270 pages 
to the nature and importance of market 
research, while Bradford does it in go 
pages.” These pages are better described 
as constituting a discussion of the fields 
in which marketing research can be used 
or applied; indirectly, they bear on the 
importance of research. To criticize the 
chapters as illustrating “how it is done” 
rather than “how to do it” is to attempt 


1R. Ferber, Statistical Techniques in Market Re- 
search (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949). 

2H. Zeisel, Say it with Figures (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947). 

*J. H. Lorie and H. V. Roberts, Basic Methods of 
Marketing Research (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1951). 


to draw a line between tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee. One of the best ways to 
teach a student “how to do it” is to tell 
him the best ways in which it is done, ex- 
ample being better than precept. This 
method aims to avoid the error referred 
to in the last sentence of the review, that 
of becoming a “mere preacher of the 
creed.” 

When the reviewer comes to the ““Won- 
der-wear Korite” anecdote, which he 
brands as fictitious, he raises an issue of 
fact, which is always subject to the rec- 
ord. It is of doubtful wisdom for a re- 
viewer to substitute his offhand nega- 
tive impression for an easily-proved oc- 
currence. The episode would still be in 
point as an illustration even if it were fic- 
titious, but the matter happened exactly 
as stated. It was in New York City and 
in a well-known advertising agency. My 
diary, to which I have referred for dates 
in this case, shows entries on work at the 
agency for July 27, 2 hours on Korite 
survey; July 28, 2 hours on Korite; Aug. 
3, Aug. 4 (called on shoe repair and find- 
ing companies re leather-waterproofer) ; 
Aug. 6, Aug. 7 (Hardware Age); also in- 
terviews on Aug. 9, 10, 11, and Aug. 19, 
20 on Korite. These can be readily cor- 
roborated from the records of the agency. 
The Korite account, which name was 
suggested by Mr. Erickson, the Presi- 
dent himself, was rejected when funda- 
mental differences in advertising policy 
became clear between the Company and 
the advertising agency. To put into a re- 
view which purports to be serious a chal- 
lenge as to the reality of an episode, 
which challenge he bases on undergradu- 
ate students’ offhand opinions, is to 
mark the review in that respect as hastily 
written and superficial. Is this error due 
to the rather condensed character of the 
episode as reported or to reviewer’s lack 
of practical contact with some fields of 
research? 
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In respect to the convenience to stu- 
dents and teachers of including at the 
end of each chapter a selected reading 
list of references and a set of problems, it 
can hardly be discounted by referring to 
it as helping the “non-specialist or lazy 
teacher.”” Anyone who has performed the 
labor required to prepare these readings 
and problems knows how much work it 
involves, which is justified mainly as 
first-aid to the student. As for making 
clearer to the student the relation be- 
tween text and problems, that is one func- 
tion in which the teacher may wish to 
have a hand. 

In respect to comparing company rec- 
ords with census and other data, lack of 
which is a criticism leveled at both 
Brown and Bradford, everyone knows 
that this has to be done, and must be 
part of every student’s training in scien- 
tific method—comparison and contrast. 
It often happens that figures from differ- 
ent sources are only partially compara- 
ble, due to differing units of reporting 
and other reasons, as shown on page 104 


of my book, the case of “backs, bends 
and sides” of leather. In such cases inter- 
views with executives or employees, or 
even field interviews may be needed to 
clear up doubtful points. 

Requiring marketing research students 
to bring in a report on some particular 
research organization or a problem from 
some specific company with a suggested 
possible solution for discussion is a prac- 
tical way to help students to apply some 
of the principles and methods presented 
in the text, while a visit to a research 
agency wherever feasible, or an occa- 
sional speaker to explain methods actu- 
ally used, gives concreteness and reality 
to what may be otherwise, to the stu- 
dent, only words and phrases. 

Nothing in this comment should be 
construed as objecting in general to re- 
viewers’ criticisms. The only hope of an 
author is to have the reviewer under- 
stand what the author is driving at. 

Ernest S. BRaADForD 
Manhattan College 
New York, N. Y. 
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Research completed and in progress is 
classified in this section under the list of 
general headings given below. Individual 
items are designated by the number of the 
general class into which they fall and, also, 
by a serial number within the class. 

Readers interested in securing copies of the 
publications mentioned in the following 
pages should address their requests to the 
respective publishers—THE JOURNAL does 
not have copies for sale or distribution. 

Members of the American Marketing 
Association who are engaged in significant 
pieces of marketing research are urged to 
submit items to the Editor of this section. 


List or GENERAL HEADINGS 


. Advertising 

. Selling—Personal 

. Industrial Marketing 

. Marketing Farm Products 

. Marketing Minerals 

. Marketing Services 

. Producers’ Marketing of Consumer 
Goods 

. Product Analysis 

. Consumer Studies 

. Cost of Marketing 

. Foreign Trade 

. Cooperative Marketing 

. Credit—Mercantile and Retail 

. Retailing 

. Transportation 

. Warehousing 

. Wholesaling 

. Federal, State, Local Regulation 

. Taxation 

. Marketing Theory 

. Prices and Price Policies 
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22. General Market Statistics 
23. Market Area Studies 

24. Research Technique 

25. Markets—Specific Products 
26. Miscellaneous 


1. ADVERTISING 


1.1 Trends in the Use of Certain Attention- 
Getting Devices in Newsweekly Ad- 
vertising. Kendall I. Trenchard and 
William J. E. Crissy, Yournal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, August, 1951. [E.D.] 


A random sample of advertisements 
appearing in Newsweek and Time during 
1945-49 when compared with those appear- 
ing 1936-40 indicated that there was an 
increase in the use of certain attention- 
getting devices. Significant changes were: 
(1) Time carried more full-page and fewer 
two-thirds-page ads in the postwar period 
than before; Newsweek carried fewer one- 
third-page ads than before. (2) Newsweek 
increased the percentage of left vertical two- 
thirds-page ads; Time decreased the per- 
centage of right vertical two-thirds-page ads 
and increased the percentage of full-page ads. 
(3) Both magazines decreased the percentage 
of black and white ads and increased the 
percentage of one-color and four-or-more- 
color ads. (4) Newsweek increased the use of 
illustrations in ads. 


1.2 Advertising and the Decline of National 
Intelligence. W. S. Roberts and others, 
Printers’ Ink, July 27, 1951. [R.M.c.] 


Standards of advertising in the future 
may be lower than they are at present unless 
the decline of national intelligence is halted. 
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This is the startling conclusion reached in 
this provocative article. To be read along 
with the original article are the reactions of 
several critics appearing in Printers’ Ink, 
August 17, 1951, and Mr. Roberts’ answer 
on page 118 of the September 28 issue of the 
same publication. 


1.3 TV Bumps into the Negro Problem. 
Arnold Rose, Printers’ Ink, July 20, 
1951. [R.M.c.] 


Mr. Rose, Associate Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Minnesota, presents 
here a well balanced and thoughtful discus- 
sion of the Amos ’n’ Andy controversy. 
Advertisers as well as media and agency 
people will be interested in this article. 


3. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


3-1 Industry Leaders Tell How They Use 
Market Research. [ndustrial Market- 
ing, September, 1951. [R.M.c.] 


Industrial marketers will be interested in 
this “Top Management Forum” which re- 
veals how marketing research has worked for 
a number of industrial firms. Who does the 
work and the importance attached to it are 
also discussed. The value of continuous and 
spot marketing research is also considered. 


4. MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 


4.1 Transporation of Selected Agricultural 
Commodities to Leading Markets by 
Rail and Motortruck, 1939-50. Ezekiel 
Limmer. (Washington: Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, June 1951.) 42 
pp. [c.H.s.] 


At the chief markets, reported by the 
Market News Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, deliveries of perishable agricul- 
tural products by truck had reached 75 per 
cent or more of total deliveries by 1950. In this 
group appeared live and dressed poultry, 
shell eggs, hogs, cattle and calves, and milk. 
For other dairy products and fruits and 
vegetables the percentage received by truck 
ranged downward from 66 per cent for cream 
to 33 per cent for oranges and 25 per cent 
for cheese. Much of this shift from rail to 


motor-truck deliveries occurred between 
1939 and 1950. Data for individual com- 
modities and groups of commodities are 
shown by principal city markets. Apparent 
reasons for trends and variation by com- 
modities and markets are cited and statisti- 
cal tables are included. 


7. PRODUCERS’ MARKETING OF CON- 
SUMER GOODS 


7.1 Selling the United States Market. 
Gustave E. Larson and Marshall N. 
Poteat. (Washington: Office of In- 
dustry and Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1951.) 144 pp. 
[c.H.s.] 


A guidebook to help manufacturers— 
both American and foreign—sell their prod- 
ucts in the United States market has just 
been published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Entitled “Selling the United 
States Market,” the book covers a broad 
area of information from the earliest stages 
of designing and developing a product to 
finding U. S. markets for it. It is especially 
designed to assist the newer and smaller 
manufacturer. 

It tells where to obtain information 
about markets; what distribution facilities 
are available; how to choose the distribution 
methods best suited to the product; and how 
to develop a good product, a package that 
will sell, and an attractive name. By using 
practical illustrations, the book suggests 
how products should be priced, how selling 
agents are located and selected, and how 
advertising programs are planned and car- 
ried out. 

“Selling the United States Market” 
presents 15 case studies to guide manufac- 
turers and contains 16 maps, charts and illus- 
trations dealing with the scope and geo- 
graphic location of the U. S. Market, and 29 
tables of marketing data. It is divided into 
three principal sections: Markets and Mar- 
ket Data; Distribution Channels, Facilities 
and Services; and Developing a Marketing 
Program. (Copies may be purchased for $1.00 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
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D. C., or through any Department of Com- 
merce Field Office.) 


9. CONSUMER STUDIES 


9.1 Practices Followed by Consumers in 
Buying ‘‘Large-Expenditure” Items of 
Clothing, Furniture, and Equipment 
(in Lansing, Michigan). Calla Van 
Syckle. (East Lansing: Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Techni- 
cal Bulletin 222, June, 1951.) 40 pp. 
[E.D.] 


One hundred ninety-four spending units in 
Lansing, Michigan, who had kept house 
and purchased one or more “large-expendi- 
ture” (so rated by the respondent) items of 
clothing, furniture, or equipment during 
1949-50 provided information about buying 
practices. The 398 items reported cost from 
$3 to $530. 

About go per cent of these purchases were 
planned, usually from two months to a year 
before purchase. Planning together by 
husband and wife was more frequent for 
furniture and equipment (three out of four 
cases) than for clothing (one out of two 
cases). Although the wife’s participation in 
planning exceeded the husband’s, he planned 
alone for about 20 per cent of all items and, 
with her, for about 37 per cent. 

Appearance was the value most often 
sought in clothing, except shoes, for which 
satisfactory performance was most impor- 
tant. In furniture, it was durability, with 
satisfactory performance and appearance 
next; in equipment, satisfactory performance. 

Label information was remembered more 
frequently for equipment (90 per cent of 
items) than for furniture (about 65 per cent) 
or clothing (about §5 per cent). 

Twenty-two per cent of the spending 
units who had made “large-expenditure” 
purchases would not, with their experience to 
the date of this survey, have repeated the 
purchase. 


9.2 Fourth Annual Consumer Buying Habit 
Study of the City Zone Market of 


Appleton, Wisconsin. (Appleton: 
Appleton Post-Crescent, 1951.) 63 pp. 
[c.s.c.] 


An interview survey to determine the 


brands purchased and shopping practices of 
1,200 families in the Appleton, Wisconsin, 
city zone was accompanied by an inventory 
check of retail outlets stocking various 
brands. The resulting tables for each com- 
modity furnish not only the brand standings 
but data on chain and independent retailer 
coverage, an important clue to brand posi- 
tion. Consumer preference data from 1950 
and 1949 surveys and dealer distribution 
data from 1950 are included in each table so 
that the user may note changes and trends as 
well as the March 1951 positions. 


to. COST OF MARKETING 


10.1 Marketing Charges for Apples Sold in 
Pittsburgh. H. W. Bitting and Henry 
T. Badger. (Washington: U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Agriculture 
Information Bulletin #47, June 1951.) 
27 pp. [c.H.s.] 


The marketing charges made at each step 
in the marketing process take into considera- 
tion all the services that are rendered in the 
course of selling apples to the consumers. De- 
termining these charges involved an examina- 
tion of the channels through which apples 
moved from growers in the supplying areas 
to the consumers in Pittsburgh and the types 
of operators concerned. The price spread 
between farmer and consumer is shared by 
packers, transportation agencies, whole- 
salers, jobbers, and retailers. Marketing 
margins accounted for slightly more than 
three-fourths of the consumer’s dollar spent 
for the apples sold in Pittsburgh from 
December, 1949, through May, 1950. Other 
questions covered in the report include: 
pricing policies for apples in retail stores, 
expenditures for services such as transporta- 
tion, wholesaling, packing and containers 
and retailing. 


10.2 Meat Markets. Cost of Doing Business 
Survey No. 1. (New York, 8: Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., 99 Church Street, 
1951.) § pp. Free. [c.s.c.] 


In analyzing the operating statements of 
254 independent meat markets for 1949, 
separate tabulations were prepared by sales 
size, city size, form of organization, type of 
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shopping location, proportion of credit 
sales, and rate of profit. Each table shows 
median sales, gross margin, total expenses, 
separate ratios for the principal items of 
expense, net profit, and stock turnover. 

Data for the group as a whole are pre- 
sented for the first and third quartiles as 
well as for the median store. Though the 
median store had a turnover of 48.8 times 
per year, one-fourth of the stores had a turn- 
over in excess of 103.7 times, while at the 
other extreme one-fourth of the stores turned 
their stock less than 28.1 times. 

More than one-fourth of the markets 
obtained gross margins of 21.0% or better, 
in contrast with the median of 17.7 per cent; 
one-fourth had margins less than 14.9 per 
cent. Expenses averaged 15.9 per cent but 
one-fourth of the stores incurred expenses 
of 18.9 per cent or more while the lowest 
one-fourth reported expenses totaling 12.8 
per cent of sales or less. In general the stores 
in the larger cities had both higher margins 
and higher expenses. 


10.3 Women’s Accessory and Specialty 
Stores. Cost of Doing Business Sur- 
vey No. 3. (New York, 8: Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., 99 Church Street, 
1951.) 6 pp. Free. [c.s.c.] 


In analyzing the 1949 operations of 168 
independent retail women’s accessory and 
specialty stores, Dun & Bradstreet has 
thrown light on the operations of a largely 
uninvestigated segment of small retailing. 
Separate tabulations are provided by sales 
size, city size, type of shopping location, 
form of organization, proportion of credit 
sales, rate of profit, and breadth of line. 
Each table shows median sales, gross margin, 
total expenses, separate ratios for the princi- 
pal items of expense, net profit, and inven- 
tory turnover. 

Accessory and specialty stores are charac- 
teristically small; median sales were only 
$39,500. Typical expenses totaled 29.4 per 
cent and the average gross margin was 32.4 
per cent, each declining about three points 
from the 1939 level. The median store turned 
its inventory 2.7 times but there were major 
differences among the various groups. Stores 
with less than $30,000 net sales, for example, 
had a turnover of 2.0 while the two stores 


in seven attaining $60,000 sales volume 
had a median turnover of 4.6. 

As has been the case in studies in other 
fields, the more profitable stores attained 
both higher gross margins and significantly 
lower total expenses than the low-profit 
and profitless enterprises. The median 
gross margin of the sixty-two stores with 
earnings in excess of five per cent of sales 
was 34.2 per cent as compared with 31.0 
per cent for the forty-eight stores not show- 
ing a net profit. Total expenses of these 
sixty-two were only 25.7 per cent, in sharp 
contrast to the 34.1 per cent reported by 
the unprofitable group. 


10.4 Sales and Margins by Commodities. 
(New York: Progressive Grocer, 161 
Sixth Avenue, 1951.) 15 pp. [c.s.c.] 


Progressive Grocer has analyzed the sales 
and gross margins of 188 commodities and 
groups in a chain of seven Rhode Island super- 
markets for a 12-week period in the fourth 
quarter of 1950. The chain studied does not 
operate a warehouse. 

The report shows, for each commodity: 
(1) dollar sales for the period, (2) sales of the 
commodity as a percentage of total sales, 
(3) gross margin as a percentage of sales, 
(4) gross margin dollars for the period, (5) 
gross margin dollars earned on the com- 
modity as a percentage of total gross margin 
dollars, and (6) weekly sales per square foot. 
Other ratios such as gross margin per square 
foot can be readily calculated. Similar data 
are shown for commodity groups (e.g. 
canned fruits) and for departments (e.g. 
grocery). 

Gross margins varied considerably not 
only among departments but among different 
items within departments and groups. Only 
in the frozen foods department did anything 
resembling a fairly uniform markup appear. 

The low markup items were generally 
products sold in large volume and frequently 
produced not only high sales per square 
foot but high gross margin per square foot 
as well. For example, the product with the 
lowest markup, cigarettes, produced the 
highest sales per square foot and fell in the 
top five per cent of commodities in gross 
margin per square foot. 

The data necessarily reflect the pricing 
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and sales policies of a single firm and such 
individual considerations as layout and 
promotions. Though they must, therefore, 
be interpreted with caution, they provide an 
informative case history which should be 
valuable to retailers and students of retailing 


alike. 


14. RETAILING 


14.1 IGA Celebrates Its 25th Anniversary; 
Group’s Sales Second Only to A&P. 
Advertising Age, August 27, 1951. 
[R.M.c.] 


The continued importance of wholesaler- 
sponsored and retailer-owned food store 
groups is reflected in this article which 
indicates the development, operations and 
current position of the Independent Grocers’ 
Alliance of America, National-Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, Inc., and Red & White 
Corporation. 

Nearly 10,000 retailers affiliated with 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance of America 
sold 1.7 billion dollars worth of groceries 
last year, outselling Safeway Stores by one- 
half a billion dollars. Sales of Red & White 
stores totaled over one billion dollars. 


14.2 Trends in Frozen Foods Distribution in 
Food Chains. (Washington: National 
Association of Food Chains, 726 
Jackson Place, N.W., 1951.) 6 pp. 
[c.s.c.] 


A survey of practices and facilities used in 
frozen foods distribution by 54 food chains 
shows the continued development of frozen 
foods as an important segment of food opera- 
tions. The number of chains warehousing 
frozen foods increased by one-half during 
1950. During the same period the median 
size of low temperature walk-in space in 
stores increased 50 per cent and the average 
number of items stocked increased by one- 
third. Other subjects discussed are internal 
organization and the attitude of respondents 
toward present problems. 


14.3 Non-Foods Make Giant Gains. Super 
Market Merchandising, July, 1951. 
[c.s.c.] 


This survey of the lines carried by roughly 


6,000 supermarkets indicates the percentage 
of stores now carrying various non-food 
products and points up the growth of various 
lines since a survey in 1947. Regional indices 
of the depth of non-food penetration by 
merchandise departments are also presented. 


14.4 The Super Market Industry Speaks, 
1951. (Chicago: Super Market Insti- 
tute, 500 N. Dearborn St., 1951.) 32 
pp. Free. [c.s.c.] 


This third annual survey of members of 
the Super Market Institute continues to 
measure the significant trends in this impor- 
tant industry. It is based on 1950 operating 
experience and practices in effect in Febru- 
ary, 1951. The survey covers a number of 
operating results including sales distribution 
and gross margins by departments. Year-to- 
year changes in sales, year-end inventories, 
advertising and total expense ratios, and net 
profit experience are presented. Unfortu- 
nately, the current status of these items is 
not. Data are furnished on such operating 
practices as food and non-food lines carried, 
prepackaging and food processing, central 
warehousing, owning vs. leasing, evening 
and Sunday openings, advertising media 
used, length of work week, use of part-time 
help, training programs, rest periods, and 
store supervision. 

For the fourth straight year more than 
one-fifth of the supermarkets in operation at 
the end of the year were either new or re- 
modeled during the year. The proportion of 
this total representing new construction 
continues to increase. Three-fourths of all 
super markets in operation at the end of 
195o0were either built or extensively remodeled 
within the preceding four years. An examina- 
tion of 1951 plans indicates a further 
extension of this trend. 

The trend to self-service meats is con- 
tinuing. 


14.5 Stability of Job Preferences of Depart- 
ment Store Employees. Einar 
Hardin, Has G. Reif, and Herbert G. 
Heneman, Jr., Fournal of Applied 
Psychology, August, 1951. [E.D.] 


This study was designed to measure 
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job preferences of employees in two mid- 
western department stores in 1949 by means 
the Jurgensen Job Preference Blank and 
especially to measure the test-retest sta- 
bility of these preferences in order to deter- 
mine their utility for selection, placement, 
and transfer of individuals. Twice within a 
two-week period random samples of workers 
in the two stores ranked ten job preference 
factors from which rankings and their 
stability could be computed. 

Factors ranked highest by men were, in 
order of importance: security, advancement, 
type of work, pay, and hours; by women: 
security and type of work (equally impor- 
tant), supervisor, and pay and hours (equally 
important). Test-retest stability of mean 
rankings was +.98 for both men and women, 
measured by product-moment correlation 
coefficient. However, test-retest ranking of 
individual preference factors showed more 
inconsistency than did group preferences. 


15. TRANSPORTATION 


15.1 Transportation of Frozen Citrus Con- 
centrate by Railroad and Motor 
Truck from Florida to Northern 
Markets (Washington: U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration and 
Production and Marketing Admin. 
Agriculture Information Bulletin #62, 


June 1951.) 77 pp. [c.H.s.] 


Florida processors of frozen citrus con- 
centrates asked the Department of Agricul- 
ture to study temperatures maintained in 
railroad and truck equipment being used in 
transporting frozen citrus concentrates. Four 
tests were conducted on eleven refrigerator 
cars, using three different methods of re- 
frigeration—mechanical refrigeration, dry 
ice and water ice, plus 30 per cent salt. 
Also truck tests were conducted with 23 
trucks—two using dry ice and the rest 
mechanical refrigeration. 

All refrigerated transportation equipment 
in general use was found to be capable of 
maintaining the low temperatures required 
by frozen concentrated citrus juice. 

Temperature changes during transit, vary- 
ing from a drop of 5 degrees to increases 


ranging from o.§ degree to 10 degrees, were 
found to be common for refrigerated railway 
cars and trucks in common use. Factors 
preventing the most efficient refrigeration 
included: warm air coming into trucks when 
doors were open during loading operations, 
lack of adequate circulation of refrigerated 
air at the bottom and sides of loads, covering 
loads with paper or tarpaulins, difficulties 
with operation and mechanical equipment, 
and failure to schedule shipments to prevent 
lengthy layovers en route primarily because 
of weekend closing of destination warehouses. 
Practical suggestions are made in the bulletin 
for avoiding these difficulties. (This bulletin 
may be purchased for 40 cents from the 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C.) 


20. MARKETING THEORY 


20.1 The Division of Labor Is Limited by the 
Extent of the Market. George J. 
Stigler, fournal of Political Economy, 
June, 1951. [E.p.] 


Adam Smith’s famous theorem, which is 
the title of this article, has never been 
properly integrated with the theory of the 
firm and competitive industry. It is, how- 
ever, the core of a theory of the functions 
of firm and industry. A firm may be viewed 
as engaging in a series of distinct operations, 
such as purchasing and storing materials, 
transferring materials into semi-finished and 
finished products, extending credit, etc., for 
each of which there is a cost curve represent- 
ing the output of that operation. Some of 
these curves fall continuously; some rise 
continuously; some fall and then rise; and 
some may even rise and then fall as output 
increases. A firm cannot expand an operation 
subject to increasing returns if the advan- 
tages of increasing returns are offset by 
decreasing returns for another operation. 
Nor can it abandon the operation to a spe- 
cialized firm if the volume of output is too 
small to support the firm. But as the indus- 
try grows, the operation also grows and can 
support a separate firm which has at first a 
monopoly but which is restricted in the price 
that it can charge to the average cost of the 
operation to the firms abandoning it. In the 
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case of operations of increasing costs, the so- 
lution as the industry grows may be partial 
retention and partial abandonment of the 
operation by the older firms. 

Smith’s theorem also suggests that the 
typical development in growing industries is 
vertical disintegration; in declining indus- 
tries, vertical integration. This is partially 
substantiated by empirical evidence. 

Some implications of this theorem are: 
(1) within a market area, geographic dis- 
persion is probably practical only after an 
industry has become large; (2) plants are 
usually smaller and more specialized in 
highly localized industries; (3) intra-firm 
transactions are not necessarily less costly 
than inter-firm transactions; (4) because of a 
high degree of specialization, American 
production methods are an inappropriate 
model for “backward” countries. 


20.2 Want Development in Undeveloped 
Areas. Elizabeth E. Hoyt, Fournal of 
Political Economy, June, 1951. [E.p.] 


A theory of want development, based on 
current anthropological and psychological 
literature, can contribute to an understand- 
ing of the relationship between income 
and expenditure, expenditure and standard 
of consumption, and both of these and 
standard of living. The desire for life itself 
underlies the four, or possibly five, principles 
of want development: (1) Consumption 
takes places within a general cultural 
pattern characterized by certain cultural 
dispositions; (2) the attention of persons or 
groups must be directed toward the potential 
new interest; (3) favorable response to a 
potential new interest develops from a favor- 
able tieup and association; (4) the new 
object of interest must fit with other objects 
of interest which form part of the standard 
(Gestalt); and (5) conscious intelligence, 
which is “the effort to choose the most 
suitable means to accomplish a given end,” 
may possibly be present along with the other 
four conditions. These principles are illus- 
trated from observations made at the head- 
quarters of United Fruit Company in Tiqui- 
sate, Guatemala. 

Opportunities for practical application of 
these principles are very great where large- 


scale technological developments are taking 
place in underdeveloped nations; where the 
relation of savings and spending is being 
studied, especially in business cycle analysis; 
and where we are seeking to develop a general 
theory of choice. More research by social 
scientists is needed to determine the princi- 
ples underlying want development if their 
application by business and government is 
to be achieved in expanding consumption 
and raising standards of living. 


20.3 Optimal Inventory Policy. Kenneth J. 
Arrow, Theodore Harris, and Jacob 
Marschak. Econometrica, July, 1951. 
[E.D.] 


Optimal rules of inventory policy for 
finished goods are developed for three 
models. The first is one of static certainty 
in which demand flow is constant over time 
and in which that and other relevant quanti- 
ties are known. The optimal order size, and 
therefore the optimal ordering interval, is 
larger, the greater the cost of handling an 
order, the smaller the unit (or marginal) 
storage cost, and the greater the effect of 
size of order upon unit price. A constant 
pipeline time interval would affect the 
time of order, as would social factors (as- 
sumed to be known) affecting delivery sched- 
ules. 

The second model is one of static uncer- 
tainty and the third, dynamic uncertainty, in 
which demand flow is a random variable with 
a known probability distribution. The best 
maximum stock and the best reordering 
point are determined as functions of the 
demand distribution, the cost of making an 
order, and the penalty of stock depletion. 


21. PRICES AND PRICE POLICIES 


21.1 When Should You Switch from List to 
Net Prices? W. A. Marsteller, Jn- 
dustrial Marketing, August, 1951. 
[R.M.C. ] 


Based upon the opinions of a limited 
number of top industrial executives, pur- 
chasing agents, lecturers, and consultants, 
the author concludes that a slight trend 
toward net prices is apparent. The advan- 
tages of list-and-discount pricing to the 
seller and the problems involved in switching 
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to net pricing will probably prevent wide- 
spread switching to the net price method, 
even though it has gained favor among 
buyers. 


21.2 Your Right to Lower Your Prices. 
Stanley D. Rose, Harvard Business 
Review, September, 1951. [E.D.] 


The pricing provisions of the Sherman, 
Clayton, and Robinson-Patman Acts and of 
their interpretation by the Federal Trade 
Commission and by the courts are reviewed. 
Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
indicate some of the cases in which prices 
may be lowered: (1) when the price cut is 
nationwide or world-wide in scope and is for 
all customers, all products, and all sales; (2) 
when the price cut is made to meet competi- 
tion. In the first case, the law permits dis- 
criminatory uniformities. In the second case, 
the author believes that the court’s decision 
has not reflected the intent of Congress. 

The general attitude of the Supreme 
Court has favored “hard competition,” as 
reflected in the enforced competition policy 
of the Sherman Act, rather than “soft 
competition,” as reflected in the “share the 
business with the little guy” policy of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Existing policies and interpretations ap- 
pear to lead to the following conclusions: 

(1) A system of uniform delivered pricing 
within zones, but not between zones, may 
be acceptable if interzone differences are 
based on reasonable cost differences, but it 
may be illegal if discrimination exists at the 
edges or if zones are selected on the basis 
of unreasonable criteria. 

(2) Where there is a physical and cost 
relationship between two market centers, 
there may be justification for a basing point 
system in which the dominant market center 
is the basing point if such a system promotes 
and maintains competitive price relation- 
ships. 

(3) The test of the legality of phantom 
freight is its effect on competition among the 
seller’s competitors, the buyer’s competitors, 
and the purchasers from either or both of 
those. 

(4) While most cases to date do not tell 
us much about the legality of a particular 


pricing system, the concept of “hard compe- 
tition” suggests that freight costs may be 
absorbed if the effect of the absorption is 
to enable a businessman to enter a new 
market where others are already established. 

All business men should re-examine their 
pricing systems. The current test for the 
validity of pricing policy is this tendency to 
foster competition and promote the historical 
objectives of the Sherman Act. 


22. GENERAL MARKET STATISTICS 


22.1 How Dead Is the 1948 Census of Busi- 
ness? Sales Management, September 
I, 1951. [R.M.C.] 


The over-all shift in emphasis from non- 
durables to durables, and wide variations in 
rates of growth between regions and metro- 
politan county areas between 1948 and 1950 
suggest that marketing men will want to 
review these changes in order to evaluate 
these Census “benchmarks” properly. Data 
are presented to show the significance of 
the changes mentioned. 


22.2 Area Volumes for 1948 Census of 
Business, (Washington: Bureau of 
Census, Department of Commerce, 
1951, 7 vols.) [c.H.s.] 


Area volumes of data from the 1948 
Census of Business have recently been 
released. Each of these Area Volumes 
includes a United States summary chapter 
and separate chapters for each State, the 
District of Columbia and territories (Alaska 
and Hawaii). The data presented are those 
which were first presented in the Area Bulletin 
and the text has been expanded to include 
complete explanations of the scope of the 
census, classification concepts, and related 
materials. 


The titles of all 1948 Census of Business 
volumes are: 
Vol. I. Retail Trade—General Statis- 
tics, Part 1 
Retail Trade—General Statis- 
tics, Part 2 and Merchandise 
Line Sales Statistics 
Vol. III. Retail Trade—Area Statistics 
Vol. IV. Wholesale Trade—General Sta- 
tistics and Commodity Line 
Sales Statistics 


Vol. II. 
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Vol. V. Wholesale Trade—Area Statis- 
tics 

Vol. VI. Service Trade—General Statis- 
tics 

Vol. VII. Service Trade—Area Statistics 


(Copies may be obtained from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 


22.3 You, Too, Should Be Doing Business in 
Canada. J. C. Cumming, Sales 
Management, September 15, 1951. 
[R,M.C. ] 


More and more U. S. firms are active in 
Canada. This article presents a quick sum- 
mary of the reasons for Canada’s growth and 
the differences between markets in Canada 
and in the U. S. 


22.4 1950 Housing Census Data by Blocks, 
(Washington: Bureau of Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, 1951.) 
[c.H.s.] 


Among the data to be published by the 
Bureau of the Census based on the 1950 
Census of Housing are selected statistics by 
city blocks. Volume V of the 1950 Reports on 
Housing consists of a separate report for 
each of the 209 cities which in 1940, or in a 
subsequent census prior to 1950, had a 
population of 50,000 or more. 

Each report presents for the city, by 
blocks, tabulations for a limited number of 
subjects obtained in the Census of Housing: 
number of dwelling units classified by oc- 
cupancy and tenure, condition and plumbing 
facilities, persons per room, color of oc- 
cupants, average contract monthly rent of 
renter-occupied and selected vacant units, 
and the average value of one-dwelling-unit 
owner-occupied and selected vacant struc- 
tures. The report consists of three tables and 
maps identifying the location of each block. 
Table 1 summarizes the subjects for the 
city; Table 2 contains the statistics by wards 
or census tracts, depending on the areas in 
which the city is divided; and Table 3 pre- 
sents the data by blocks within wards or 
census tracts. 

The subjects in these reports are similar to 
those in the Block Statistics Supplements to 
Volume I of the 1940 Census Reports on 


Housing. However, data on number of 
structures, year built, and mortgage status 
have been omitted from the 1950 reports, 
whereas average value of owner-occupied 
and selected vacant units, not included in 
1940, is shown. 

The block statistics reports for the follow- 
ing cities have been published: Wilmington, 
Delaware; Charleston, West Virginia; Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia; Manchester, New 
Hampshire; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
Portland, Maine; and Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. Copies can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 25, D. C. 

Other volumes in the 1950 Reports on 
Housing, presenting final figures and more 
detailed tabulations than those given in the 
Series HC Reports are scheduled to appear 
in 1952. Volume I will be a series of State 
reports, presenting general statistics of 
housing, by small areas. Volume II will pre- 
sent analytical data on nonfarm housing 
for the United States as a whole and for 
standard metropolitan areas of 100,000 or 
more population; and Volume III will pre- 
sent analytical data on farm housing for the 
United States as a whole and for 117 eco- 
nomic subregions. Volume IV will contain 
the reports on the survey of ‘residential 
financing. 


23. MARKET AREA STUDIES 


23.1 The Farm Market Grows Bigger. L. M. 
Hughes, Sales Management, Septem- 
ber 15, 1951. [R.M.c.] 


Consumer advertisers who concentrate 
on the “major” markets will find this article 
stimulating. Mr. Hughes suggests that 
greater attention should be given to farm 
families as buyers of consumer goods. Re- 
cent data are presented. 


23.2 Key to Published and Tabulated Data 
for Small areas. (Washington: 
Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce, October 1951.) [c.H.s.] 


The Bureau of the Census has issued a 
“Key to Published and Tabulated Data for 
Small Areas.” The “Key” presents in tabular 
form an index to the statistics based on the 
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1950 Censuses of Population and Housing 
which will be published, or will be available 
in the form of unpublished tabulations, for 
various types of areas smaller than States. 

In general, the population and housing 
characteristics described in the “Key” will 
be the most detailed available for small 
areas. The information which will be tabu- 
lated but not published is clearly noted, and 
the procedure for obtaining data of this type 
is included. Appendixes to the “Key” de- 
scribe and list various types of areas, such as 
standard metropolitan areas, urbanized 
areas, census tract areas, and block statistics 
cities. 

The information is cross-indexed to the 
specific tables in which the published data on 
the same subject will appear in the final re- 
ports to be issued in 1951 and 1952. Among 
these reports are Population Volume I, Num- 
ber of Inhabitants; Population Volume II, 
Chapter B, General Characteristics; Hous- 
ing Volume I, General Characteristics; Hous- 
ing Volume V, Block Statistics; and Census 
Tract bulletins. These reports will usually 
include summaries for the larger areas, such 
as States, divisions, regions, and the United 
States as a whole. (Copies can be purchased 
for 30 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


23.3 Employment, Hours and Earnings— 
State and Area Data. (Washington: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1951, 4 vols.) [c.u.s.] 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has just 
released its new four-volume annual series on 
“Employment, Hours and Earnings—State 
and Area Data.” Volume I, entitled ‘Area 
Employment, 1950,” presents figures on the 
estimated number of wage and salary 
workers in nonagricultural employment, by 
industry division, in varying detail for 72 
metropolitan areas. Data for the years 1949 
and 1950 are presented for all areas included, 
and estimates are also given for 1947 and 
1948 where available. This is the first year 
for which area data have been presented in 
the form of an annual publication. The pro- 
gram of employment estimates by area will, 


when completed, include estimates for 115 
standard metropolitan areas throughout the 
country. 

Volume II is entitled ‘“‘Hours and Earnings 

in Manufacturing by State and Area, 1947- 
$0.” 
Volume III, entitled ‘“Nonagricultural 
Employment by State, 1950,” presents 
similar information for the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia. This publication is a 
continuation of similar compilations of State 
data prepared each year by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in cooperation with State 
agencies. 

Volume IV is entitled “Manufacturing 
Employment by States, 1950.” 

These volumes are presented in loose-leaf 
form to permit interfiling of supplementary 
pages to be issued during the year, providing 
additional series for areas or States for in- 
dustry divisions not now included and sig- 
nificant revision of previously published 
data. The State and area employment series 
are prepared on the same basis as the na- 
tional series published by the Bureau, using 
the same schedules and following uniform 
statistical procedures. The figures cover em- 
ployment in privately operated establish- 
ments and governmental units (Federal, 
State and local) in nonagricultural in- 
dustries. The industry divisions by which 
estimates are presented are: manufacturing, 
mining, construction, transportation and 
public utilities, trade, finance, service, and 
government. 


24. RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 


24.1 Reading Levels in Communication— 
How to Get Your Thoughts Across. 
L. C. Keyes, Advertising Age, Sep- 
tember 3, 1951. [R.M.c.] 


A brief review of what has been happening 
to the American language and current 
business communications is set forth. Also 
included is a brief discussion of readability 
techniques used in business today. 


24.2 Your Competition... What to Know 
About It . . . How to Find Out. J. R. 
Sargent, Industrial Marketing, Au- 


gust, 1951. [R.M.C.] 
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Successful marketing counter strategy is 
based upon a knowledge of the identity, size, 
reputation, methods and uniqueness of each 
of your competitors. How one can develop 
the facts about competitors is discussed in 
this article. 


24.3 Market Demand and Product Quality 
a Report of the Marketing Research 
Workshop. (Washington: Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, June, 
1951.) [c.H.s.] 


The workshop, which was sponsored by 
the Land-Grant College Association and the 
Agricultural Research Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, was held 
at Michigan State College. Individual work- 
shops dealt with such topics as What is 
Quality and How Can it Be Measured; What 
Lies Behind Consumer Preferences; Statisti- 
cal Analysis of Demand; Methods for Study- 
ing Consumption; Use of Consumption Data 
for Marketing Research; and the Relation- 
ships between Product Quality and Con- 
sumer Demand in Marketing Specific Agri- 
cultural Products. For the non-agricultural 
market researcher, these workshop papers 
are of interest not only because of their 
fresh approach to marketing research tech- 
niques, but also because of their insight into 
the rapid progress in agricultural marketing 
resulting from the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946. 

(Copies may be obtained from Barnard 
Joy, Assistant to the Administrator, Office 
of the Administrator, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C.) 


24.4 An Analysis of Interviewer Character- 
istics and Their Relationship to Per- 
formance. Paul B. Sheatsley, Inter- 
national Fournal of Opinion and 
Attitude Research, Part I, Winter, 
1951; Part II, Spring, 1951; Part III, 
Summer, 1951. [E.D.] 

Characteristics of all interviewers ever 
hired by NORC for its regular staff were 
tabulated and analyzed to determine their 
relationship to performance records. Similar 


data were also obtained from other research 
agencies. 

Because of the existing organization of 
interviewing work, the interviewer popula- 
tion was found to differ greatly from the 
population they interview, creating poten- 
tialities for bias. The annual turnover rate 
among interviewers approximates 50 per 
cent. Of 961 former NORC interviewers who 
left the staff, one-fifth were fired, usually 
because of poor work or lack of dependabil- 
ity, and four-fifths quit. The most frequently 
mentioned reasons for quitting were, in 
order of importance: competition from 
regular job; health; household and family 
duties; inability to cover assigned area; and 
dissatisfaction with the work or its pay. 

The concept of interviewer performance is 
very complex. The three major elements of 


interviewer skill are ability to follow sam- 


pling instructions, to get people to answer 
questions, and to record results carefully and 
accurately. Tentative evidence is presented 
to show that these measures are not highly 
intercorrelated. For example, interviewers 
who excel in naturalness and rapport with 
the respondent are not likely to be partic- 
ularly good at asking questions or at record- 
ing responses. Nor is the interviewer who is 
good at probing likely to be at ease, although 
he is likely to record answers accurately. But 
much research is needed before these con- 
clusions can be regarded as more than highly 
tentative. 

Although exceptions exist, most inter- 
viewers improve with experience; but an 
interviewer’s work during his first year on 
the staff is a fairly reliable indicator of how 
he will do in his second year. A detailed tabu- 
lation of background characteristics of 
NORC interviewers shows which charac- 
teristics are related to job performance. Al- 
though some population groups varied sig- 
nificantly in performance (high: married 
women, 26-49 years of age, and part-urban 
quotas) and in number of months on the 
staff (high: married women, South Atlantic 
and West South Central states, 26-50 years 
of age, part-time or no other employment, 
trained elsewhere than at NORC office, and 
urban-rural quotas), the differences were 
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usually small. Studies also show that there 
is low correlation between existing personal- 
ity and aptitude test scores and interviewing 
skill. “Interviewer performance can not be 
reliably predicted until new and special 
tests have been developed to measure 
directly all the relevant factors.” 


24.5 A Method of Measuring Interviewer 
Variability. J. Stevens Stock and 
Joseph R. Hochstim, Pudlic Opinion 
Quarterly, Summer, 1951. [E.D.] 


Interviewer variability can be a major 
source of error in sample surveys, especially 
where there is only a small number of in- 
terviewers whose variability does not cancel 
out. This variability can be studied by 
analysis of variance. If the mean square 
among interviewers exceeds significantly the 
mean square among respondents, interviewer 
variance is indicated. When the two mean 
squares are set equal to their expected 
values, the net interviewer variance and net 
sample variance may be computed. A case 
study is used to illustrate the analysis of 
interviewer variance. 

Three other case studies are cited to test 
two hypotheses: (1) the degree of rigidity in 
sampling affects interviewer variance; and 
(2) the type of question has an effect on in- 
terviewer variance. The first hypothesis is 
not substantiated by the evidence presented, 
while the second is borne out by a case. 

Variability among interviewers may be 
reduced in five ways: (1) by more careful 
training and supervision of interviewers 
toward more uniform methods; (2) by re- 
stricting the freedom of interviewers in the 
selection of respondents; (3) by care in 
question design; (4) by increasing the num- 
ber of interviewers; and (5) by selecting a 
sample of interviewers which is representa- 
tive of the population studied. 


24.6 An Inventory of Public Opinion Pollers’ 
Interviewing Problems. Franklin H. 
Knower, International Fournal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research, Sum- 
mer, 1951. [E.D.] 


Skillful interviewing is defined as that in 
which no significant problems arise which 


the interviewer is not prepared to solve. This 
study of interviewing problems encountered 
by college students participating in a public 
opinion study was undertaken to determine 
whether there are common problems en- 
countered by relatively inexperienced in- 
terviewers, whether interviewing skill can 
be measured by the frequency with which 
problems are reported, and whether inter- 
viewing skill can be developed by training. 

Student interviewers were asked to report, 
after a group of interviews, the frequency of 
occurrence of each of 80 problems. A score 
was thus derived for each interviewer: the 
higher the score, the greater the number and 
frequency of problems. Interviewer training 
and maturity resulted in a lower score. Prob- 
lems most often checked were those in which 
the subject was able to project his difficulty 
onto the interviewee or the situation and 
those which had to do with instructions. 
Problems implying a personal cause were in- 
frequently checked. 

It is proposed that successful interviewing 
demands specific training to meet specific 
problems of the particular project and should 
help especially to give the interviewer in- 
sight into his own limitations. 


26. MISCELLANEOUS 


26.1 Market Research Now ... with Noth- 
ing to Sell? C. W. Garber, Jr., Jn- 
dustrial Marketing, September, 1951. 
[R.M.C. ] 


Marketing research, unfortunately, is still 
regarded by many executives as being 
closely allied to promotional activities, some- 
times even as a frill. Marketing research men 
know that this attitude leads to the reduc- 
tion or elimination of research in a seller’s 
market or when costs must be trimmed. The 
true value of marketing research as an ac- 
tivity devoted to finding the facts for de- 
cision-making in all phases of marketing 
operations, in good and bad times, still has 
to be sold to the majority of business or- 
ganizations. Mr. Garber’s article tackles one 
point in this educational program, namely, 
marketing research in a seller’s market. He 
points up some of the activities that should 
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concern the marketing research department 
in a seller’s market. 


26.2 1951 Edition of the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook. (Washington: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, August, 1951.) 575 
pp. [c.H.s.] 


A new edition of the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, showing the changes mobilization 
efforts have made in the employment out- 
look in more than 400 occupations, has been 
released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in cooperation with the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

The illustrated book is designed primarily 
for use in counseling veterans, students, and 
others interested in occupational planning 
and preparation. It includes information on 
the long-range outlook and on training, 
qualifications, earnings and working condi- 
tions in the occupations described. 

To supply a perspective for the reports on 
individual occupations, the Handbook con- 
tains an introductory section on economic 
and occupational trends. This presénts in 
non-technical language, aided by the use of 
charts, the significant trends in the popula- 
tion and labor force of the United States and 
in industrial and occupational distribution. 
Background data are also given for each of 
the major groups of occupations and in- 
dustries discussed. A special index relates the 
occupations to broad fields of work, using 
the entry occupational classification of Part 
IV of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 


(Copies may be purchased from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 265, 
D. C., at $3.00 each, with a 25 per cent 
discount for 100 or more copies.) 


26.3 1951 National Income Supplement to 
the Survey of Current Business. 
(Washington: Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Commerce, 
September, 1951.) [c.H.s.] 


This volume meets the need for a detailed 
discussion of the conceptual framework of 
United States national income statistics and 
of the sources and methods of national in- 
come estimation. In addition, it contains a 
review of changes in national income and 
product since 1929, illustrated by a series of 
charts designed to further understanding of 
the composition and relation of the major 
aggregates; series on gross national product 
in constant dollars for the years 1929-50; and 
a complete set of statistical tables for 1929- 
50. 

The present report contains all the na- 
tional income statistics of the Office of 
Business Economics with the exception of 
the annual series on State income payments. 
Thus it will serve as a comprehensive base 
book, superseding all previously published 
series and the National Income Supplement 
of July, 1947. The figures it contains will be 
brought up to date in the monthly Survey 
of Current Business. (Copies may be pur- 
chased for $1 from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 
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The most important recent developments in the legal 
framework within which marketing must function are 
reported and analyzed under the topical outline pre- 
sented below. Not all headings in the outline may be 
represented in each issue since it is the general policy 
of this section not to devote attention to the following 
kinds of developments: (1) new laws or cases involving 
legal technicalities in which neither marketing practi- 
tioners, teachers, nor researchers are likely to have 
interest, (2) new cases which constitute more or less 
routine reaffirmation of well established rulings, (3) 
decisions handed down by inferior courts which are 
likely to be reviewed by higher courts or which deal with 
trivial problems. 

More detailed information about individual items 
may be obtained by direct reference to the sources cited 
for each case. These include the standard legal reporting 
services, the law journals, and such special facilities as 
United States Law Week and Commerce Clearing 
House Trade Regulation Reporter, ’48-’51 Decisions 
(abbreviated hereinafter simply as CCH). 

Readers who have comments or suggestions respect- 
ing this section are urged to send them to the Editor. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE OF CASE 
SUBJECT MATTER 


I. REGULATION OF MONOPOLIS- 
TIC METHODS 
A. Market Control 
B. Collusive Practices 
C. Market Exclusion Tactics 


II. REGULATION OF PRODUCT 
CHARACTERISTICS 
A. Product Standards 
B. Product Quality 
C. Packaging and Conditions of Sale 


III. REGULATION OF PRICE COMPE- 
TITION 
A. Price Discrimination 
B. Resale Price Maintenance 
C. Price Control (Minimum and Maxi- 
mum) 


IV. REGULATION OF CHANNELS OF 
DISTRIBUTION 
A. Operating Features of Marketing 
Institutions 
B. Relations Between Buyers and Sell- 
ers: Exclusive Dealing Arrangements, 
etc. 


V. REGULATION OF UNFAIR COM. 
PETITION 
A. Advertising 
B. Non-Advertising Promotional Meth- 
ods 
C. Trade-Marks and Trade Names 


Ill. REGULATION OF PRICE COMPETI- 
TION 


A. Price Discrimination 


1. Ruberoid Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 191 F 2d 294 (CCA 2, August 14, 
1951). 

This decision arises from a rehearing of an 
action briefly noted in the October issue of 
this section. The Federal Trade Commission 
had issued a cease and desist order requiring 
the Ruberoid Company to discontinue its 
price discriminations between wholesalers, 
retailers, and applicators in violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Upon appeal to the 
court the latter’s mandate had been “order 
affirmed, enforcement granted.” Following 
a rehearing granted to appellant, however, 
the present opinion was handed down, 
amending the earlier ruling by striking out 
the reference to enforcement. The change 
revives an ancient difficulty endured by the 
Commission. Prior to the Wheeler-Lea 
Amendment to its enabling act, certain of 
the circuit courts had ruled that a Commis- 
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sion action first must be approved in one 
court action, that if the violations continued 
the Commission might then appeal for a 
court enforcement order, and finally, if 
violations continued thereafter, a third court 
action to punish the offender for contempt 
would ensue. The Wheeler-Lea Amendment 
made it clear that the second step was un- 
necessary in proceedings under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, but no changes have 
been made in the Clayton Act or its amend- 
ment to make perfectly clear what pro- 
cedure is correct under their terms. 

The delays inherent in a procedure of this 
sort seem inexcusable and the majority 
decision in the Rudberoid case brought forth 
an impatient dissent from Clark, C. J., who 
points out (at page 296) that “two bites at 
the same cherry are not necessary before a 
violator of an affirmed order can be pun- 
ished.” On the other hand, the complex na- 
ture of the situation may have led the 
majority of the court to provide this kind of 
protection to the defendant. Ruberoid sold 
its roofing materials to wholesalers, retailers, 
contractors, or applicators. Sales often did 
not follow well established channels and it 
appeared difficult to establish a sound 
classification of buyers for whom varying 
trade discounts would be clearly applicable. 
The opinion handed down after the first 
hearing notes the confused situation and 
remarks “nevertheless we are convinced 
that the cause of the trouble is the (Robin- 
son-Patman) Act itself, which is vague and 
general in its wording and cannot be trans- 
lated with assurance. ...” (189 F 2d 893). 
The new position of the court at least gives 
the defendant an opportunity to determine 
in specific instances whether or not he is 
guilty of violating the general order of the 
Commission. It would seem undesirable to 
require such costly legal maneuvers unless 
the nature of the Commission’s order placed 
the respondent in undue jeopardy. 


B. Resale Price Maintenance 
1. Cal-Dak Co. v. Sav-On Drugs, Inc., 
CCH 462,904 (Cal. Superior Ct., L.A. Co., 
July 30, 1951). 
Following the Schwegmann decision (noted 


in the July, 1951, issue of this section) con- 
flicting interpretations have been drawn 
respecting the status of the non-signer provi- 
sion in state resale price maintenance laws 
insofar as intrastate commerce is involved. It 
sometimes has been assumed that sales of a 
manufacturer to a retailer within the same 
state obviously would still be covered by 
that state’s non-signer clause. An opinion 
delivered by the Attorney-General of Minne- 
sota, however, held otherwise (see the 
November issue of this section) and in the 
present case the Superior Court of Los 
Angeles County takes a similar position, 
ruling that the Cal-Dak Company, a Cali- 
fornia manufacturer, may not prevent the 
Sav-On Drug stores of Los Angeles from 
selling Cal-Dak products below the pre- 
scribed minimum prices. The opinion argues 
that Cal-Dak sells to firms in other states, 
that it is therefore in interstate commerce, 
that any sale it makes to a California buyer 
must influence its ability to make sales in 
interstate commerce, and hence, such sales 
affect interstate commerce and are subject 
to the ruling of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Schwegmann decision. A gen- 
eral acceptance of this line of reasoning would 
remove much of the remaining force of fair 
trade legislation. 


2. Shakespeare Co. v. Lippman’s Tool 
Shop Sporting Goods Co., CCH 462,905 
(Mich. Cir. Ct., Wayne Co., July 11, 1951). 


Even more severe than the attack made 
upon resale price maintenance in the Ca/-Dak 
case is the somewhat unexpected ruling 
handed down in this decision. Here, the 
defendant, a Michigan retailer who had not 
signed a fair-trade agreement, cut prices on 
fishing equipment produced in Michigan by 
appellant. In defense he relies chiefly on the 
contention that he had purchased the articles 
outside the state, and that this “interstate” 
activity brought the matter within the scope 
of the Schwegmann decision. He also denied 
the constitutionality of the fair trade law. 
The court brushed aside his first point, but 
agreed that the law was unconstitutional in- 
sofar as it attempted to require non-signers 
to abide by minimum prices. The opinion 
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points out that the act had previously been 
attacked, and upheld, only upon very nar- 
row grounds; prior decisions, then, were not 
ruling. Furthermore, extended reference was 
made to the position taken by the Florida 
Supreme Court in Liquor Store, Inc. ». Con- 
tinental Distilling Corp., 40 So. 2d 371 
(1949), in which it was emphasized that the 
state supreme court was the final arbiter of 
state constitutional matters and was not 
bound by decisions of supreme courts of 
other states however much they might 
agree. Approval of the stand taken by the 
Florida court is then supplemented in the 
present decision by a brief review of the 
purpose of fair trade laws and a denial that 
the state’s police power extends to the pro- 
tection of individual trade-mark rights. 

If this decision is appealed to the state’s 
supreme court and upheld in that tribunal 
it would mean, of course, that resale price 
maintenance is impossible in Michigan ex- 
cept upon a contract basis. This would re- 
main true even though the proponents of fair 
trade succeed in obtaining a Congressional 
amendment to the Sherman Act that would 
close the loophole disclosed in the Miller- 
Tydings Act by the Schwegmann decision. 
Michigan, then, would join Florida as a 
state in which legislative action of this type 
has been nullified by court review. It is 
even possible that courts of other states 
might be encouraged to follow the example 
set in this instance. 


3. Seagram-Distillers Corp. v. Ben 
Greene, Inc., CCH 462,913 (Florida Sup. 
Ct., September 14, 1951). 


The Circuit Court decision in this action 
was reported in the April issue of this sec- 
tion; the Florida Supreme Court here merely 
upholds the ruling of that court, though 
specifically reserving judgment upon the in- 
terpretation of law employed in the earlier 
decision. In that instance the lower court 
had held the Florida Fair Trade Act uncon- 
stitutional, arguing that in essence the 
statute was identical with the previous one 
which the Florida Supreme Court had in- 
validated in Liquor Store 0. Continental Dis- 
tilling Corp., 40 So. 2d 371 (1949). In 


upholding the lower court, however, the 
Supreme Court here merely points out that 
the defendants are non-signers, that the 
trade is interstate, and that the Schwegmann 
decision therefore is ruling. Notice is taken 
of the fact that the new Florida law differs 
from the old one in that it is introduced by 
legislatural findings of fact which might pro- 
vide a new basis for judging the validity of 
the law. It somewhat dims the hopes thus 
aroused, however, by noting further that 
although such findings by the legislature are 
presumed to be correct, the court still pos- 
sesses the power to distinguish between facts 
as such and mere conclusions drawn by the 
legislature without factual basis. 


4. Also noted: 


(a) Facobson Bros. Exquisite Footwear, 
Inc. v. Relda Fine Shoes, Inc., CCH 962,915 
(N. Y. Sup. Ct., Bronx, June 13, 1951), holds 
that a local retailer may maintain an action 
against another retailer for cutting prices on 
an article under the Feld-Crawford Act (the 
New York Fair Trade Act) even though the 
latter retailer has not signed a contract. 
Since the entire transaction involves only 
intrastate commerce, the court in this in- 
stance states that the Schwegmann de- 
cision does not apply. 


C. Price Control (Minimum and Maxi- 
mum) 


1. Cigarette Sales Act, Alabama Laws 
of 1951 (effective September 11, 1951), CCH 
4]8008. 


In the past few years the legislatures of 
twelve states have preceded Alabama in 
supplementing their general price floor 
statutes, the so-called Unfair Practices Acts, 
by adopting almost identical laws aimed 
specifically at regulating the selling prices of 
cigarettes. (Colorado, Acts, 1947, Ch. 174; 
Connecticut, Revised General Statutes, 
§§2004-2011 (1949); Georgia, Acts, 1949, 
No. 162; Indiana, Acts of 1949, Ch. 51; 
Iowa, Code, Ch. 551A; Massachusetts, 
Statutes, 1945, Ch. 547, §1; New Jersey, 
Laws of 1948, Ch. 188; New Mexico, Acts, 
1949, Ch. 175; Ohio, General Code Ann., 
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Sec. 6402-11 et seg.; Oklahoma, Laws, 1949, 
p- 107; Pennsylvania, Laws, 1949, No. 478; 
Tennessee, Laws, 1949, Ch. 68, Sec. 1.) The 
wording of these enactments follows so 
closely the wording of the more or less 
standard “Unfair Practices Acts” which 
they often follow in the code, that at first 
glance they seem to achieve nothing that 
has not already been included in the more 
general laws. At least one small but im- 
portant provision is added by all of the 
“Unfair Cigarette Sales Acts,” however, and 
this clause, if no other, may explain the 
adoption of the law. It is provided that a 
violator of such an act not only is subject to 
the usual fine, injunctive proceeding, or 
possible damage suit, but also may have his 
license to sell cigarettes revoked. Such a 
penalty may well give pause to sellers who 
otherwise might be inclined to take the 
general law somewhat lightly. 

The new penalty provision could have 
been added to existing acts simply by amend- 
ing them rather than by the somewhat 
cumbersome repetition of the verbiage of 
the existing laws. As a matter of fact, this 
procedure has been followed by some states, 
e.g., Kansas (Laws, 1949, Ch. 483), Maine 
(Laws, 1947, Ch. 134), New Hampshire 
(Laws, 1947, Ch. 133), Rhode Island (Acts, 
1941, Ch. 1039), and Virginia (Laws, 1951, 
p. 1603). Perhaps this approach is not fol- 
lowed more widely because it does not focus 
attention as dramatically upon the dangers 
of selling cigarettes at less than cost. One 
suspects, too, that the passage of an entire 
act has in some instances enabled particular 
groups to insinuate in the law special provi- 
sions detrimental to their competitors. 

Examples of the use of the enactments to 
reduce the pressures of competition are not 
hard to find. The Connecticut statute de- 
fines a distributor as a manufacturer or a 
seller to retailers, but adds that an operator 
of ten or more retail stores or twenty-five or 
more vending machines is also to be classed 
as a distributor. It then requires retailers to 
pay $1.00 for a permanent license to sell 
cigarettes, but specifies that distributors 
must renew their $150.00 licenses annually! 
The New Jersey Cigarette Tax Act so de- 
fines wholesalers as to prevent retailer buy- 


ing cooperatives from obtaining wholesaler 
licenses; at the same time, the state’s Unfair 
Cigarette Sales Act forbids retailers from 
buying and selling to others at the same 
price. The combined effect of the two acts is 
to preclude the operation of cooperatives 
insofar as tobacco products are concerned. 
In ruling that the acts were unconstitutional 
because of their arbitrary definitions, the 
supreme court of the state, in the Lane case 
discussed in the November issue, notes that 
the two acts were made effective on the same 
date and were unquestionably part of a 
single legislative scheme, one which was 
designed to protect tobacco distributors and 
discourage direct buying from manufac- 
turers. In Commissioner v. Ryan, 80 N.E. 2d 
471, the supreme court (Massachusetts) in- 
validated an attempt to use such an act to 
completely eliminate price competition. 
There the state commissioner of corpora- 
tions and taxation had taken the data ob- 
tained from a cost survey, had calculated 
minimum resale prices for each brand on 
this basis, and without taking into account 
costs of the individual firms, had refused to 
renew licenses of firms which sold cigarettes 
at lower prices. On the other hand, in the 
absence of technical defects or abuse in ap- 
plication, these laws have on occasion been 
upheld. [See for example the May’s Drug 
Stores case, reported at III C 2 in the July 
issue of this section. For an extended discus- 
sion of the acts and decisions under them 
see the note, ““The Iowa Cigarette Sales Act: 
A Recent Model of State Price Regulation,” 
Iowa Law Review 35: 440 (Spring, 1950).] 
Whatever may be said for the adoption of a 
general law proscribing loss leaders, there 
can be no doubt that the distortion of such 
regulation for the purpose of crippling par- 
ticular forms of competing institutions is a 
vicious practice that cannot be justified on 
any sound basis. It is to be hoped that courts 
will be vigilant in preventing such abuses. 


V. REGULATION OF UNFAIR COM- 
PETITION 
A. Advertising 


1. Fur Products Labeling Act, Public 
Law No. 110, 82nd Cong., 1st Sess. 
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- Effective in August, 1951, the labeling, 
invoicing, advertising, and selling of furs 
and fur products became subject to detailed 
and stringent regulations provided for in the 
Fur Products Labeling Act. Intending to 
outlaw deceptive practices in the fur in- 
dustry and to protect both ultimate con- 
sumers and middlemen, the statute provides 
that the misbranding or false advertising or 
invoicing of furs is an unfair and deceptive 
act or practice subject to action by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Sections four 
and five define misbranding and false ad- 
vertising both in general terms and in cer- 
tain specific details, such as the failure to 
attach a label showing the official name for 
the fur (or failure to use that name in the 
advertising), the failure to indicate that the 
product is used fur, or bleached, dyed, or 
artificially colored fur, or produced from 
waste fur or fur parts, and the failure to 
identify the manufacturer or seller. In en- 
forcing the Act, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission not only has its usual powers, in- 
cluding the injunctive process, but also may 


proceed in a United States district court to 
confiscate fur products that do not meet the 
requirements of the Act. The Commission is 
also required to establish a Fur Products 
Name Guide to which all labeling, invoicing, 
and advertising of furs must conform. 
Furthermore, the Act requires that fur 
products must be guaranteed to consist of 
the type fur indicated on the label, though a 
seller who incorrectly labels fur products is 
protected if his error arises from dependence 
upon a guarantee received in good faith 
from a previous seller or manufacturer. A 
merchant who receives a labeled fur product 
may remove that label and substitute his 
own providing that in doing so he conforms 
with all labeling requirements and maintains 
a complete record of the substitution for at 
least three years. Violators may be sub- 
jected to a maximum fine of $100 a day for 
failure to label fur products properly and a 
general criminal penalty consisting of a fine 
of not more than $5,000 and/or not more 
than one year of imprisonment. 
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Systems ANALYsIs FOR EFFrecTIVE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, by Norman N. Barish. (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
1951. Pp. 308. $5.00.) 


Since this work is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to considerations of office systems, 
the title of the book tends to be slightly mis- 
leading in giving the impression that a gen- 
eral scope was included. The book is directed 
toward that business executive troubled with 
unsatisfactory office procedures. In it he is 
encouraged to view his problem in a wider 
perspective. 

These fundamental elements of that 
broader perspective are discussed in a survey 
form of approach. Nowhere does the book 
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give the impression of being an exhaustive 

and thoroughgoing treatise with the possible 

exception of the chapter in which the 

twenty-four principles of good systems are 
ven. 

The author failed to lighten or dramatize 
the materials or to use methods which would 
motivate the busy executive into a complete 
reading of the book. It is the opinion of the 
reviewer that this book would have been 
more helpful if references to other collateral 
readings were more numerous, especially in 
view of the survey type of presentation. 
However, the principles listed are sound and 
should be given full consideration. 


KenneETH D. Hutcuinson 
Boston University 
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StaTE Economic Areas, by Donald J. 
Bogue. (Washington: U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1951. 
Pp. 96. $1.00.) 

It is well recognized that the boundaries 
of states, counties, and other civil divisions 
do not conform to the economic areas 
throughout the United States into which 
people have grouped and organized them- 
selves for making a living with the natural 
and human resources at their command. 
Consequently, in making studies and com- 
parisons of these broader areas, students of 
marketing, economics, sociology and other 
human activities have found it necessary to 
consolidate the statistical data collected and 
published for counties and minor civil divi- 
sions by various public and private agencies, 
especially the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
Such consolidations have differed in the 
boundaries chosen to designate the economic 
areas because of the special purpose in mind 
or the limited number of variables used as a 
guide. 

To meet this general need, to effect econ- 
omy in publication of its data, and probably 
also to cancel out the errors in data collected 
by sampling in smaller areas, the Bureau of 
the Census has delineated the economic areas 
in each state. This publication describes the 
guiding principles and difficulties in this 
major task, and contains a useful map, ex- 
tensive tables of data for the economic areas 
and some helps in using the information. 

State economic areas are defined as rela- 
tively homogeneous subdivisions of states, 
consisting of single counties or groups of 
counties having similar economic and social 
characteristics. Within each state, each 
economic area is so delineated that certain 
significant characteristics distinguish it from 
adjoining areas. The 48 states have been 
subdivided into 501 state economic areas by 
grouping of 3101 counties and similar divi- 
sions. ““The name ‘State economic areas’ has 
been given to this grouping of counties in 
order to convey the implication that each 
state has been divided into its principal units 
and that within each unit a distinctive 
economy prevails, insofar as it is possible to 
do this using county units.” 


In delineating these areas, demographic, 
climatic, physiographic and cultural condi- 
tions, as well as factors pertaining more 
directly to the production and exchange of 
agricultural and non-agricultural goods were 
considered. In using various indices to de- 
termine county groupings, interesting tests 
were applied to determine the degree of 
homogeneity, within each grouping, and to 
decide in which of several adjacent areas a 
borderline county should be included. To 
recognize different uses and to reduce the 
number, the areas shown on the map are 
labelled in a manner making it possible to 
combine them into 361 areas for tabulating 
agricultural data and 443 areas for tabulat- 
ing population and other data. 

People engaged in market management 
and research will find it worth while to study 
the possibilities of using the data pertaining 
to the state economic areas both in guiding 
selling activities and in analyzing markets 
and results of both selling and advertising 
effort. A serious hindrance in most com- 
panies is the lack of conformance of the 
areas covered by districts, branches, and 
salesmen with the Census economic areas. 
This may invalidate comparisons of sales 
and other records in relation to the data for 
economic areas. However, the state economic 
areas are often sufficiently small that by 
grouping them and by making minor adjust- 
ments in salesmen’s territories, practical 
uses may be developed by many companies. 
Teachers of marketing and others engaged in 
broad principles may find it advantageous to 
make studies of the different characteristics 
of these homogeneous areas in relation to the 
consumption and marketing of different 
products and the results of using different 
marketing channels and methods. 

Donatp R. G. Cowan 
University of Michigan 


Apvertisinc Menta, by Ed Brennen. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1951. Pp. 410. $6.00.) 


This is the second book to appear within 
recent months in a field that has been with- 
out detailed coverage for a number of years. 
Interestingly enough, one is the work of a 
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man with a background of media buying 
(Duffy, Advertising Media and Markets*), 
while the other is written by a man from the 
selling side. Mr. Brennen, in addition to his 
selling interest in media, also teaches the 
subject. 

As the author states in his preface: “The 
book is elementary in its approach....” 
The writing style is quite fluid and the 
material is usually well illustrated by ex- 
ample or analogy. The book is divided into 
three parts: Advertising Media in Action; 
How Advertising Media Is Sold; How Ad- 
vertising Media Is Bought (the apparent 
slip in the number of the verb reflects a com- 
mon practice of considering media as a col- 
lective noun). 

The first part (211 pages) is made up of 
ten chapters; two of them presenting thumb- 
nail historical sketches of the various media 
and the agency-client relationship, one 
chapter on periodical circulation and rates, 
and seven on descriptions of the various 
forms of media. The inclusion of Direct 
Advertising and House Magazines (Chapter 
6) and Sales-promotional, Supplementary, 
and Stunt Media (Chapter 10) will probably 
cause raised eyebrows in media departments 
despite the importance of most of these non- 
commissionable media to the complete 
marketing campaign. This reviewer classifies 
these, along with other such media that are 
under direct ownership or control of the 
advertiser, as Promotional Media. They are 
still quite often prepared by the client’s own 
advertising department while the advertising 
agency handles the commissionable media. 
There is, however, a serious question in the 
reviewer's mind as to whether Stunt Media 
are indeed media at all. Stunts usually de- 
pend upon their uniqueness for effect while 
sound advertising demands continuity. 

Part II consists of three chapters (85 
pages) dealing with the selling side of media. 
This section has a logical place under the 
book title and has practical usefulness to 
those preparing for this area of the ad- 
vertising business. It discusses the organiza- 
tion of the media sales operation, various 


* Reviewed in THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. 
XVI, No. 2, October, 1951, p. 227. 


techniques and ideas in the preparation of 
the sales talk or “presentation,” and the 
presentation of the sales story. 

Part III is the most valuable part of the 
book. In three chapters (79 pages) it pre- 
sents the various steps involved in the 
analysis of a media selection problem and the 
formulation of the media plan. Using four 
different types of products as examples, the 
author carries each through the various 
stages of examination and decision up to the 
final steps in the media buying decision. 
Presentation of the final schedules would 
have been interesting and of value, even 
though open to controversy. In this section, 
too, is a chapter entitled “Getting the Most 
Out of Media” which covers a number of 
qualitative factors in media use. Included 
are discussions on size and frequency of 
advertisements, position, color, and media 
merchandising services. A _ considerable 
amount of recent material has been col- 
lected to document the discussion, but it is 
felt that more attention might have been 
given to some of these subjects. 

This book is useful as a text in a course on 
Advertising Media or as supplementary read- 
ing in a broader advertising course. It should 
be popular with students because of its 
simple presentation and dynamic style. 

Wi.uraM J. McKeon 
New York University 


RETAIL ADVERTISING FOR THE SMALL STORE, 
by Philip Ward Burton. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1951. Pp. 402. $5.00.) 


This book has an indefinite plan and re- 
minds one of someone who has a lot of ex- 
perience and sits down with a number of 
other men of various ages and experiences to 
reminisce. There are a number of good things 
included but they are stated in a haphazard 
manner that is not satisfactory for a text- 
book. 

The author fails to define what a small 
store is. However, in discussing the cost of 
advertising he does have some tabular mat- 
ter with a considerable amount of informa- 
tion for stores with sales of $100,000 to 
$200,000 and large department stores. 

In another table, pp. 38-41, he gives the 
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percentage of the advertising budget that 
each store should spend according to the 
size of the store and the goods handled. 
While most advertising men would consider 
these as controversial figures, Professor 
Burton is positive about everything he says. 
The author did not indicate that any sub- 
ject was controversial or that there are other 
ways of considering many of these important 
issues. 

In the chapter on “Planning the Ad- 
vertising” he assumes that the store will be 
capable of making its own illustrations and 
the engravings for reproducing them, which 
most of us realize few smali stores can ac- 
tually afford to do. In the chapter discussing 
“Where to Advertise,” he talks about the 
newspaper as the best medium for small 
towns; that is quite generally conceded. 
Then, he goes on to explain how to use 24- 
sheet posters, direct mail advertising, radio, 
television, and periodicals. 

There are 15 chapters altogether and they 
range from “Store Display” to “Why Ad- 
vertise.” However, the author does not seem 
to have a clear idea of the audience he ex- 
pects to reach. Because your reviewer 
realizes that there will not be many small- 
town merchants who will read this review he 
has restricted his comments to those who 
might be interested in textbooks on ad- 
vertising, especially advertising for small 
stores. For those who have recently under- 
taken advertising work there may be some 
helpful suggestions, but for the man who 
has many things to claim his attention in the 
store, including advertising, the book is far 
too technical to be very helpful. 

The author could well have employed 
someone to cooperate with him who was 
more accustomed to arranging the details 
of a manuscript. Probably this will be done 
when and if there are other editions of the 
book. 

Hucu E. Acnew 
New York University 


Tue Executive at Work, by Melvin T. 
Copetanp. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. 270. $3.75.) 


Ostensibly an analysis of the executive 


function, The Executive at Work goes beyond 
its expected scope to present almost an 
autobiographical philosophy of the prob- 
lems of administering business. There are 
only 270 pages of text. In this compact form, 
Dr. Copeland considers the nature of execu- 
tive authority, the selection and training of 
successors, the adaptation of policy to chang- 
ing conditions, the techniques of admin- 
istration, the winning of cooperation, the 
board of “extra-curricular” responsibilities 
of executive status, the ethical concepts in- 
volved, the problems of executive compensa- 
tion, and the problems surrounding retire- 
ment. 

Throughout, the book is illustrated with 
instances from the author’s own experience 
—almost a personalized case study approach. 
Possibly its very personal nature accounts 
for the narrowness of the range of biblio- 
graphical foot-notings, which are largely 
references to studies carried on at the Har- 
vard Business School under Dr. Copeland’s 
direction. There is, of course, an abundant 
literature on the subject of the executive 
function. 

As the wise reflections and advice of an 
elder statesman, the suggestions in the book 
are of great usefulness to executives, and to 
the members of boards of directors who se- 
lect and supervise these executives. Yet the 
book leaves unsolved the important ques- 
tion: Can workers in business be trained to 
become executives? Dr. Copeland writes of 
the scarcity of executive talent. The reader 
may well draw the inference that the prob- 
lem is not one of training executives, but of 
their ultimate location after much winnow- 
ing. Possibly the incidence of executive 
ability is more an act of God than of the 
faculties of the several schools of commerce! 
More light on this problem is certainly 
needed. 

The book will have great charm for the 
scores of teachers and hundreds of business 
men who have passed through Dr. Cope- 
land’s classes at Soldiers Field. He reveals 
a warmth of personality that he has more 
usually shown only to his closest friends. 
This warmth will illuminate the recollection 
of his classes for a great many people. More- 
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over, it is a delight to have him drop the 
impersonal and formalized style that has 
typified so much writing from the Harvard 
Business School for a much more telling in- 
formality of expression. 

I myself hope that this volume is only the 
first fruit of his years of retirement. 

Lawrence C. LockKLey 

University of Southern California 


RETAILING PrincipLes AND METuHops, 3rd 
Edition, by Delbert J. Duncan and 
Charles F. Phillips. (Chicago: Richard D. 


Irwin, Inc., 1951. Pp. 734. $7.35.) 


Several important changes mark the third 
edition of this popular textbook on Retailing. 
Somewhat more space, although still per- 
haps not enough to suit the requirements of 
some retail curricula, is devoted to the prob- 
lems of the small and medium-size store. As in 
prior editions, the treatment of the smaller 
store is generally woven into the main body 
of the text that deals with the larger store, 
sometimes without even the benefit of a sepa- 
rate subheading. Whether it might not be 
better to separate the two more thoroughly 
is admittedly a debatable question, although 
the present reviewer is inclined to believe 
that it would be. 

With the growing emphasis upon expense 
control, most users of the text will welcome 
the greater amount of attention that is given 
to “control” in the chapter on retail ex- 
penses. “Control” is a rather technical and 
complex problem for the large store and is 
not easily handled in an elementary or 
foundational text. However, the authors 
have done very well, indeed, here. 

The treatment of the subject of “self- 
service” has also been expanded. While this 
topic is covered in the chapter on Layout 
of the Store, it might just as well have been 
put in the chapter on Personal Selling or the 
one on Store Services. Again it probably 
makes little difference, and, undoubtedly, 
many would prefer the authors’ arrange- 
ment. More appropriate use of subheads has 
clarified considerably the treatment of 
merchandise control, and supplemental in- 
formation in the chapter on Credit, and in 


certain other chapters, are distinct improve- 
ments. 

A textbook is not a course, nor is it meant 
to be. And no textbook in Retailing, how- 
ever good, could be expected to satisfy 
fully the requirements of all collegiate 
courses in this subject, although it is sus- 
pected that the present text owes much of its 
popularity to its ready adaptability to the 
varying specifications of such college retail 
courses. For use as the basic text in a large 
collegiate school of business that offers only 
one course in Retailing, the text could be 
made more helpful if it presented more 
realistic discussion of buying motives; a 
more thorough statement on retail research 
(perhaps a separate chapter); some special 
approach to the subjects of sales promotion, 
personal selling and advertising which would 
enable these chapters to make a real con- 
tribution to the knowledge of students who 
are taking, concurrently with their retail 
course, or have taken, specialized courses on 
these subjects; and additional discussion and 
exercises on the arithmetical problems in- 
volved in pricing, merchandising and con- 
trol. However, the revision of this text was 
guided by the returns to a questionnaire sent 
to instructors using the volume in their 
courses, and there is no doubt that its pres- 
ent design fits neatly the wishes of the great 
majority of these teachers. Certainly all will 
agree that this third edition represents a very 
good text made even better. 

Ratpu F, Breyer 
University of Pennsylvania 


Tue Sates Manacer’s Letrer Book, by 
L. E. Frailey. (New York: Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1951. Pp. 496. $4.25.) 

This is an interesting anthology of suc- 
cessful sales letters with running comments 
and some actual sales figures. The first sec- 
tion deals with sales letters in general. There 
is the conventional analysis in terms of at- 
tention, interest, desire and action which the 
author prefers to symbolize as the “star” 
(attention), the “chain” (interest and desire) 
and the “hook” (action). This section il- 
lustrates different appeals, adjustment to 
different readers, arousing imagination and 
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ways to dramatize the letter. The remaining 
five sections deal with more specific kinds of 
letters. One is the supplementary letter—to 
pursue those who do not reply, to answer in- 
quiries, to express appreciation for an order 
and to pave the way for or follow up the 
salesman. Another section is dedicated to 
regaining the lost buyer and makes the 
sensible suggestion of interviewing a sample 
of them to find out what was wrong. A third 
section deals with good will; for example, 
something appropriate to a holiday season 
or congratulations for something. The next 
set of letters is concerned with human rela- 
tions—such things as motivating employees 
or dealing with applicants for a job. The final 
section is for the sales manager writing to his 
salesmen commending or upbraiding or in- 
spiring them. 

The real meat is in the examples, which 
are well selected and illustrate the point 
under discussion. The general principles have 
been mentioned many times before. Some 
of the letters are quite ingenious. The author 
gives pertinent warnings against some bad 
practices. He occasionally suggests how to 
go at the actual process of writing such 
letters, e.g., get a quiet moment, visualize 
the recipient and then let yourself go. 

One item annoyed the reviewer. On the 
first page the reader is urged to “review sec- 
tion 3.” But section 3 later in this book is not 
pertinent. Presumably the reference is to an 
earlier “handbook” but it is a bit presump- 
tuous of an author to think that all his 
readers are familiar with his other books. 
Also the star-chain-hook business gets a bit 
monotonous. 

The style of the comments providing con- 
tinuity for the letters is readable and some- 
what conversational with italics often used 
where one would give oral emphasis. Many 
of the letters include cartoons, thumbnail 
sketches, snatches of music or a word or two 
in longhand. The reviewer, after reading 
some of the recent professional discus- 
sions about writing briefly and simply, was 
surprised at the length of some of these evi- 
dently successful letters. However, he com- 
puted the “reading ease” (Flesch formula) 
of a couple that “pulled unusually well” and 


one was “Standard” (about like the Digests) 
and the other “Fairly Easy” (about like 
Slick-fiction). So perhaps it is style and con- 
tent that is important in the present case 
rather than brevity. 

The book should prove useful to quite a 
few people. There are, for instance, a number 
of “‘lists” which might help on some partic- 
ular problem: special inducements to pur- 
chase, occasions when one might send con- 
gratulations to a prospect, miscellaneous 
do’s and don’ts. There is one section, some- 
what off the track of the rest of the book, 
that might interest personnel people. It in- 
cludes such things as letters to an applicant 
after an unsuccessful employment interview, 
or letters to the new employee on his first 
day of work. There are even some hints to 
the person who is writing a letter of applica- 
tion. But the main usefulness of the book 
should be for the person writing sales letters 
who will find a lot of ideas here which might 
help him if he goes through the examples 
looking for letters written in connection 
with problems similar to his own. He may 
also find it profitable to jot down catch 
phrases which he could use sometime. 

The book ends abruptly and so will this 
review. 

Haro tp E. Burtt 
Ohio State University 


PsycHoLocicaL ANALYsis OF Economic 
Benwavior, by George Katona. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1951. Pp. 341. $5.00.) 

When an author undertakes to cross- 
fertilize two strong and distinct disciplines 
such as the science of economics and the 
science of psychology, students of either sub- 
ject should at once become alert to the pos- 
sibilities of finding some new ideas. Such is 
George Katona’s volume, Psychological Anal- 
ysis of Economic Behavior. 

Part I of the book sets up the problems, 
describes the tools and defines the terms 
used. Part II discusses consumer behavior, 
his plans, motives and attitudes concerning 
his income, his assets, his spending and 
saving. Part III covers the behavior of the 
businessman—the basis for business deci- 
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sions on economic output, pricing, profits 
and investments. Part IV examines the 
psychological factors present in periods of 
economic fluctuations. Part V suggests re- 
search methods and procedures for combin- 
ing economic and psychological research. 

Too often students of economics and 
marketing become so concerned with the 
theories and the statistics of their work that 
they forget that economics is a social science 
and that markets are people. Thus Professor 
Katona is rather critical of a number of 
accepted economic concepts which empirical 
psychological studies have proved to be 
quite wrong. If, the author suggests, we are 
to understand the economic activities of 
people, we must consider (1) the frame of 
references within which a given group of 
people operate; (2) their attitudes; (3) their 
expectations and (4) their habit patterns. 

Throughout the volume the writer criti- 
cizes the theories and postulations long ac- 
cepted by traditional economists, pointing 
out that many are psychologically unsound. 
Thus he attacks the conclusions of Macro 
economists who have arrived at certain 
conclusions through the use of statistics of 
large numbers. For, he points out “... the 
law of large numbers applies to economic 
situations only if random factors prevail so 
that individual differences cancel out.” 

Even a casual psychological study will, he 
believes, show that people fall into distinct 
groups, each with their own bias, their own 
motivations, expectations and habits, and 
therefore that no one sample, be it ever so 
large, can give a true picture of the whole 
without taking account of group classifica- 
tions. 

Again, economic theorists have long held 
that the propensity to save or to spend is a 
function of income, i.e., the greater the in- 
come, the greater the saving and conversely 
the smaller the income, the smaller the 
saving. But, the writer points out, empirical 
studies show that the ratio of income to 
spending or saving does not operate in such 
a mechanical manner for attitudes and ex- 
pectations vary the pattern from individual 
to individual and from group to group. At 
another point, Professor Katona calls atten- 


tion to the weakness of the time series as a 
sole means for analyzing economic or market 
trends. He suggests that attitudinal and 
motivation data be added to the analysis. 
Under the topic of the behavior of business- 
men the author raises a number of cogent 
questions. Is it true that businessmen always 
undertake to maximize their profits? If so, 
profits for whom? In the corporate enterprise 
do managers plan only for the profits of 
stockholders, or do they take account of 
customer profits and the public welfare as 
well? Are sticky prices evidence of a rational 
decision, or may it be that sticky prices are 
the result of fear on the part of the business- 
men of what might happen if prices were to 
be raised or lowered? 

Under the subject of attitudes and be- 
havior in the business cycle, the author raises 
many other psychological questions. Is in- 
flation purely a matter of economics, or do 
the psychological attitudes and the hopes 
and fears of people play an important role 
in cyclical movements? Can price controls 
and increased taxes aid in controlling runa- 
way prices? 

Professor Katona concludes that controls 
can only be successful provided they are 
psychologically accepted. To prove his point 
he compares the attitudes of people during 
1942-43 with their attitudes during 1944- 
45. During the first period price controls 
were accepted. During the second period 
people had become skeptical and, as a result, 
controls were no longer successful. 

In the final chapter of his book, Professor 
Katona compares economic research, its 
objectives, methods and sources of data 
with the objectives, methods and sources of 
data in psychological research. Here are 
considered such problems as the purposes 
and methods of sampling, judgment and 
probability sampling, personal interview vs. 
mailed questionnaire, questionnaire content 
and other pertinent problems. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Professor 
Katona has made a real contribution toward 
a better understanding of the science of 
economics and marketing. 

L. E. HorrMan 
Drake University 
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Tue SALESMAN’s TREAsuRY, by Lawrence 
Lariar. (New York: Crown Publishers, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. 402. $3.50.) 

The title of this book along with its sub- 
title, “The Wit and Wisdom of Successful 
Selling,” indicates the character of its con- 
tents to such an extent that it would seem 
to be the reviewer’s task to appraise the use- 
fulness of this compendium of sales anec- 
dotes. 

Mr. Lariar’s excerpts range all the way 
historically from Bible times to the present, 
in seriousness from the reasoned sedateness 
of Schopenhauer to just plain gusty humor, 
and from true stories of sales achievements to 
the apocryphal. Such a breadth of scope 
doubtlessly reflects the fact that salesman- 
ship is always an art but only occasionally 
approaches the dignity of a profession. In 
The Salesman’s Treasury one finds also the 
threadbare tale along with the new. 

Teachers of salesmanship, sales training 
executives and public speakers would prob- 
ably secure the greatest benefits from using 
this compendium; it is doubtful that sales- 
men would find it as useful on two counts at 
least. Such a book offers no assistance in 
meeting the specific sales problem, offering 
only general inspiration; and its embalmed 
humor if not carefully used might not be 
conducive to making sales. However, mate- 
rials are organized under titles which are ap- 
propriate to various aspects of the selling 
task. As compared with other more general 
compendiums of wit and humor, the chief 
contribution of this one would seem to lie in 
its concentration on the field of selling. 

Kennetu D. Hutcuinson 

Boston University 


AcRIcuLTURAL Marketina, by Adlowe L. 
Larson. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1951. Pp. 519. $5.25.) 

This book consists of 26 chapters organized 
in six parts. In Part I factors affecting the 
consumption and production of agricultural 
products are presented, along with defini- 
tions of a market, objectives of marketing, 
and choices that farmers must make in 
marketing their products. 

Characteristics of marketing agencies in 


local, wholesale, and retail markets are dis- 
cussed in Part IT. Methods of sales and types 
of market outlets available to farmers, and 
advantages and disadvantages of both in- 
dependent retail store and chain store opera- 
tion are presented. 

Part III includes a presentation of con- 
siderations involved in performing the func- 
tions of buying and selling, risking, financing, 
storage, transportation, and standardization. 

In Part IV (Marketing Commodities) the 
trade channels and marketing agencies used 
in marketing grain (wheat and feed grains) 
cotton, livestock (and meat) and dairy 
products (fluid milk, butter, and cheese) are 
discussed. Data on costs of marketing these 
products, world production areas and inter- 
national trade in wheat and cotton, and the 
production and utilization of milk are pre- 
sented. A brief enumeration of marketing 
problems existing for each commodity group 
is included. 

Part V contains one chapter in which the 
role of price, the concepts of elasticity and 
competition, and the theory of pricing under 
pure competition and monopolistic competi- 
tion are discussed. The other chapter pre- 
sents material showing the extent to which 
a large share of the business in several 
agricultural industries is concentrated in a 
few firms. 

Chapters on inter-regional and interna- 
tional trade barriers, cost of marketing, 
marketing information, futures trading, agri- 
cultural cooperation marketing research, and 
agricultural marketing policy are all in- 
cluded in Part VI (Problem Areas). 

The author and publisher have combined 
to make the book easy to read. This is ac- 
complished by the writing style, the size of 
type, the size of page, the use of subheads, 
and by the inclusion of 127 photographs and 
charts. Many excellent illustrations of 
facilities and operations carried on in market- 
ing farm products are included, and the 
charts are used to present statistical data 
effectively. The book is very well docu- 
mented as to source of data and material. 

This book is strictly an introduction to 
marketing, and is quite general in content. 
It does not probe very deeply. It should 
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prove useful to persons who have little in- 
formation on marketing, in learning in a 
general way what is done. Persons engaged 
in any specific level of marketing or in- 
terested in knowing why certain practices 
are followed (or how they can be improved) 
will not receive much assistance from this 
book. 

Instructors using this book for college 
students beyond the freshman-sophomore 
level will need a large amount of supple- 
mentary material plus an understanding of 
variations in marketing practices, methods, 
and policies. 

The material included in Part VI is es- 
sentially descriptive and might better be 
considered in other parts of the book, rather 
than being classified as “problem areas”; 
oftentimes this discussion does not get to the 
heart of the problem. Further, other prob- 
lems just as important are considered in 
other parts of the book. 

It appears to the reviewer that most of 
the discussion of problems is at the national 
policy level, and that marketing problems 
which producers and marketing agencies 
face have been neglected. 

The author leaves the impression in differ- 
ent parts of the book that the existence of 
monopolistic practices is one of the major 
problems in marketing farm products; how- 
ever, very little explanation of why, how, or 
in what way practices should be changed is 
given. 

R. J. Mutt 
University of Illinois 


Tue Human Sipe or SE.u1na, by Robert E. 
Moore. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1951. Pp. 302. $3.95.) 

Mr. Moore is a salesman, using the term 
in its broadest sense, and his most recent 
book will undoubtedly be widely read by 
salesmen and prospective salesmen. It con- 
tains all the enthusiasm for selling of one 
who has had a successful and diversified sales 
career. The author’s enthusiasm reaches its 
climax in the last chapter which is titled, 
“The Radar of Human Relations,” and is 
summarized by the following statement: 
“When you tune in The Human Side of 


Selling, you come winging in smoothly on 
the beam—to greater success, increased 
earning power, more happiness in ‘the great- 
est profession in the world’.” The question 
of whether selling is a profession, not to 
mention the greatest one, is not raised by 
the author. He tacitly assumes that it is and 
uses the designation freely throughout the 
book. There may be a question of semantics 
involved, however, since he states on the 
first page, “this book is primarily for profes- 
sional salesmen—the men and women who 
earn a living by selling.” 

The author stays close to his theme, The 
Human Side of Selling, which “ . . . requires 
only that you have a genuine interest in the 
customer, you want to help the customer do 
the things he wants to do, and you treat the 
customer with the respect, the courtesy and 
the friendliness you would appreciate if your 
positions were reversed.” This theme, which 
is in effect a studied customer viewpoint, is 
elaborated in the thirty-four chapters of the 
book. In them Moore presents some practi- 
cal and straightforward advice to salesmen. 
The “How to” approach is used in most of 
the chapters: How to Find Prospective 
Customers; How to Impress and Sell the 
Management Customer, etc. By drawing on 
his own wide experience and the experiences 
of others, the author introduces a large 
number of actual sales situations to illustrate 
his points. The use of well-known sales per- 
sonalities, or at least well-known companies, 
gives the subject matter a ring of authen- 
ticity which would not have been possible 
had he used theoretical or fictitious illustra- 
tions. 

The selling methods and techniques dis- 
cussed by the author are applied directly, 
chapter by chapter, to various types of 
selling, including retail, wholesale, institu- 
tional and industrial selling, and the sale of 
services. Insurance and advertising are 
specifically covered in the latter category. 
Attention is also given to the personality 
traits and attitudes which are most essential 
in selling. 

The last part of the book deals with sub- 
jects ordinarily not covered in books of this 
type, namely, the proper attitude of the 
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salesman toward his employer and his com- 
munity. The author makes some excellent 
points with respect to the salesman’s rela- 
tions with his employer, and specific sug- 
gestions are given which indicate how the 
salesman can assume his share of community 
activities and local government. The mate- 
rial presented in this section actually is ap- 
plicable to any employee of a business 
organization. 

The book is inadequate as a college text- 
book in salesmanship and is not intended to 
be used for this purpose. Neither the subject 
of salesmanship as a whole nor its component 
parts are thoroughly covered. However, in- 
structors of salesmanship courses may find 
it a useful addition to a course reading list. 
It is a fresh approach to a subject area 
which has been worked over many times. 
The clarity of the writing and the numerous 
cartoon-style illustrations make for easy 
reading. Its greatest appeal will be to sales 
managers who can bring it to the attention 
of their salesmen, to salesmen who need help 
in handling the difficulties and uncertainties 
of their job, and to those who are thinking 
of selling as a career. 

Epwin H. Lewis 
University of Minnesota 


SuRVEY oF INDUSTRIAL BuyinG PRACTICEs, 
by National Industrial Advertisers Associ- 
ation, Inc. (New York: National Industrial 


Advertisers Association, Inc., 1949. Pp. 63. 


$10.00.) 


The objectives of this survey are... “a 
study of buying practices and not of buying 
motives; it is an investigation of how goods 
are purchased in industrial fields rather than 
why. It is a compilation of facts flowing from 
the buyer’s side of the desk.” 

To accomplish these objectives, case 
studies of 512 purchases were made. At the 
outset only purchases of a non-routine nature 
were considered, and these were limited to 
those of recent origin to facilitate accuracy 
of memory on the part of respondents. The 
products covered were classified in three 
broad groups: plant equipment, materials 
(other than raw materials and simple main- 
tenance materials bought solely on specifica- 


tion), and component parts (for production, 
not replacement parts). The analysis of 
buying habits was further classified by size 
of plant into three groups: 500-1000, I00I— 
2500, 2501 and over employees. 

The results of the survey are presented in 
28 graphs and tables. The buyers considered 
1383 makes and called in 912 sales represen- 
tatives in making 512 purchases. The appen- 
dix gives detailed results so that one can 
check the conclusions if he so desires. This 
becomes extremely important when the dif- 
ferences are small, and the reader wants to 
question the validity of the brief summaries. 
Furthermore, the sample characteristics, as 
well as the questionnaire, are included to 
give one a better appreciation of the compre- 
hensive study and how it was conducted. 

Three broad areas were covered: (1) 
realization of the need, (2) consideration 
of makes, and (3) final selection of vendor. 
The scope of the survey can best be indi- 
cated by selected topics from the index, as 
follows: 

(1) What prompted the realization of the 

need for the item purchased? 

Functions of men first stating the 
need: 

by size of plant 
by type of product 
by dollar amount of purchase. 

(2) Number of makes of products con- 

sidered:—by size of plant. 

How buyer first learned of existence 
of makes bought and considered. 

Sources of printed descriptive informa- 
tion the buyer used to compare 
makes considered. 

Number of vendors from whom buyers 
requested information per purchase. 

How original contact was made with 
the vendors in regard to specific 
purchase. 

Percentage of buyers calling in sales- 
men while makes were being con- 
sidered and average number of sales- 
men called in per purchase. 

Functions of men responsible for final 
selection of salesmen to be called 
ins—dy size of plant. 

Functions of men responsible for final 
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selection of vendor:—dy type of 
product. 

(3) Functions of men responsible for selec- 
tion of salesmen to be called in:— 
by dollar value of purchase. 

Number of bids or proposals invited. 
Elapsed time from realization of need 
to decision on vendor. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of the printed word in buying pro- 
cedures, as might be expected considering 
the sponsoring group, but this is not unde- 
sirable. 

The study confirms what has been general 
knowledge, but it contributes more specific 
information than has been available in any 
known single source. 

This survey should be of considerable 
value to all students of industrial marketing. 
The publishers of the survey hope that it 
will be a constructive force in reducing dis- 
tribution costs by increasing the efficiency of 
order production. Certainly a better knowl- 
edge of buying practices should be helpful 
to all those who are concerned with the 
manufacture of an order. 

Harry J. Loperc 
Cornell University 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION, THE TECHNIQUES 
OF ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT, by 
William H. Newman. (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. 468. No price 
given.) 


Two trends in the writing of books in the 
field of administration have appeared in 
recent years. One is to approach the areas 
involved from a specialized point of view. 
Writers following this trend have investi- 
gated such problems as organization per se, 
the executive in his relationship with the 
board of directors and his immediate sub- 
ordinates, and, in an effort to determine the 
qualities desired in a good executive, the 
responsibility and duties of the executive. 

The other approach symbolized by ad- 
ministrative action is an attempt to draw 
together the basic concepts and ideas relating 
to both organization and administration in 
one volume—a sort of blanket approach. The 
formalized study of management being still 


in its infancy, it is quite understandable 
that the half-dozen or so books which have 
come out in the past few years attempting to 
pool together the whole theory of applied 
management in a single volume have 
achieved varying degrees of success. Profes- 
sor Newman’s book represents one of the 
better of these efforts. 

The author’s approach is to divide the 
problem of the administrator into five 
functional parts: planning, organizing, execu- 
tive personnel, directing, and controlling. A 
total of twenty-four chapters are fitted into 
this functional analysis with an additional 
introductory chapter and a final chapter on 
conclusions. 

As a whole, the book is interestingly 
written and intelligently designed. There 
are, however, occasional positions with 
which one might take issue. Professor New- 
man writes, for example, about authority 
and responsibility and presents the conven- 
tional analysis. He makes no mention of 
accountability. Apparently, he intends to 
include it with responsibility. Or perhaps he 
considers that it belongs under his final 
function, control. 

In the first chapter, at the bottom of 
page 6, he runs into difficulties so commonly 
found in current management writings—the 
problem of semantics, the definition of 
common terms. Opinions will vary among 
management people as to whether his use 
of terms, “‘administrator,” “manager,” and 
“executive,” interchangeably is a desirable 
one. 

In presenting an anecdote about Theodore 
Roosevelt on page 14, he repeatedly refers to 
Roosevelt’s “division,” when he obviously 
means his “regiment.” The generalization, 
also on page 14, that on the national level the 
need for a “National Resources Planning 
Board” is generally accepted, I suspect, 
would be questioned by a great many people. 
The reference apparently is to the actual 
National Resources Planning Board, which 
went out of existence several years ago. A 
statement on page 15, where Professor New- 
man says that “‘a plan does not really exist 
until a clear decision is made as to a course 
of action” could be debated. One might 
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argue that, under certain conditions, several 
plans, comprehensive in nature, might be 
made, the final choice to depend upon the 
development of events. 

On page 18, where types of plans are 
divided into three broad groups, it might be 
argued that the problem would be simplified 
were the author to divide his plans into two 
broad groups characterized as: (1) goal, or 
strategic plans, and (2) single-use, standing, 
or tactical plans. 

On the positive side, most of the chapters 
of the book contain thorough analyses and 
discussions of administrative techniques. 
Chapter 9 or “Service Division” is particu- 
larly useful since this subject is so often 
neglected in textbooks on management. 
Other chapters which are quite adequate 
might have been attacked with greater 
intensity. For example, in Chapter 13, 
where Professor Newman discusses the use 
of committees, more attention might have 
been paid to the growing use of committee 
action in higher echelons of some of the 
large American business enterprises. Also, 
Chapter 15, on the “Span of Supervision” 
does not consider some of the most recent 
evidence in the field published by the Ameri- 
can Management Association, but the book 
was problably completed before this material 
became available. 

Administrative Action, the Techniques of 
Organization and Management should be 
quite satisfactory as a textbook with ade- 
quate professorial implementation for the 
junior and senior levels in universities. It 
should also be widely read by those business 
men who seek a better perspective and under- 
standing of their administrative duties and 
wish to improve their efficiency as executives. 

Horace B. Brown 
The University of Oklahoma 


INDUSTRIAL PricING AND MARKETING Prac- 
TIcEs, by Alfred R. Oxenfeldt. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. 602. $4.75.) 


This volume is intended to be “intelligible 
and helpful to hardheaded business men who 
confront practical problems” as well as stu- 
dents of marketing and in intermediate 
economics courses (p. viii). Although the 


book discusses both price theory and pricing 
practices, “everything is subordinated to the 
objective of explaining price behavior in the 
world of reality” (p. vii). Since, as the 
author states, “there is distressingly little 
evidence available about what business 
men actually do” (p. vii), there is in fact a 
heavy reliance upon “theory,” and upon 
reviewing and digesting the leading items in 
the literature of price theory and practice. 

The plan of the volume is comprehensive. 
It opens with a lengthy discussion of the 
economic and non-economic environmental 
setting in which the structure of the economic 
and political systems are set forth. The 
second chapter portrays the role of prices 
in the economic process, summarizes and 
appraises received price theory, discusses the 
approaches to price analysis and examines 
the standards by which industrial arrange- 
ments may be judged. These two introduc- 
tory chapters approximate about one-fifth 
of the volume. Three chapters are devoted 
to intra-firm price influences and one each to 
inter-firm, inter-industry and governmental 
influences. Case studies of whisky- prices 
and steel prices are developed in a chapter 
each. A lengthy discussion of public policy 
recommendations and a brief six-page state- 
ment of general conclusions end the discus- 
sion just short of 600 pages. 

The review of the leading items in the 
literature is as comprehensive as the outline. 
Undoubtedly teachers and students, and 
professional economists, and, perhaps, an 
occasional businessman will be grateful to 
Professor Oxenfeldt for providing such an 
orderly summary. Readers, especially non- 
professionals, will be grateful also that the 
style of writing is relatively simple and direct 
and well-buttressed by illustrative and case 
materials. Most likely, the chief source of 
satisfaction to readers will arise out of the 
logical development of the analysis as out- 
lined in the second paragraph of this review. 
To the reviewer it seems an exceedingly 
sound approach to begin with a very broad 
background, and then step by step to work 
outward again from the internal behavior of 
the enterprise to the industry and to the 
larger inter-industry relations and to govern- 
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mental regulation. The two lengthy case 
studies assist in nailing down the important 
aspects of the discussion and add substance 
of their own. They also illuminate the au- 
thor’s strong belief that “the social contribu- 
tion of specific business practices can be 
appraised only in specific industrial contexts, 
and that no genera/ evaluations of individual 
practices can be defended” (p. vii). 

The author warns in his own review of his 
volume that “no thorough social appraisal 
has been made” (p. vii). Yet, the author felt 
competent and willing at the end of the vol- 
ume to suggest a surprisingly large and 
varied list of recommendations for public 
policy—this, in spite of his own statement 
that “economic therapy is in its patent 
medicine stage” (p. 547). In fairness to the 
author, however, it should be noted that he 
almost invariably words his recommenda- 
tions in a highly tentative manner. The fol- 
lowing recommendations, among many 
others, are suggested in order to improve the 
functioning of our economy: 

(1) Requiring individual producers to bear 
all the costs of seasonal and cyclical unem- 
ployment. 

(2) The compulsory establishment of 
watch dog committees of stockholders for all 
large corporations. 

(3) Impartial product testing at public 
expense with wide promulgation of the 
results. 

(4) The compulsory limitation of the size 
of firms by law. 

(5) The prohibition of consistent matching 
of prices and of all price agreements. 

(6) Limitations upon the functions of 
trade associations. 

(7) The repeal of much existing legisla- 
tion, including all exemptions to the anti- 
trust laws. 

(8) Fundamental modification of our anti- 
trust laws to “outlaw all market conditions 
and practices that injure the public interest” 
(the author states “of course it would be 
a difficult law to administer” p. 561). 

(9) The division of firms with excessive 
market power into component productive 
units or the maintenance of present produc- 
ing units while compelling them to sell 


through numerous distributing outlets. A 
scheme is outlined for the determination of 
the number of selling units and their selec- 
tion, etc. It is suggested that the producing 
units might be owned by the numerous sell- 
ing units. The whole idea seems to be to 
guarantee that numerous independent selling 
units be established and maintained, espe- 
cially in industry in which production must 
be highly concentrated. 

(10) The elimination of excess capacity in 
marketing through a comprehensive system 
of public licensing (the author agrees “that 
many knotty administrative difficulties are 
raised by this proposal” p. 572). 

The author states that only a few of the 
above proposals and others not mentioned 
are “intriguing trick solutions” (p. 573). 
Finally, to cap the list, it should be stated 
that he is thoroughly optimistic about our 
ability to “eliminate the business cycle, 
correct monopoly, reduce excessive political 
power,” etc. 

Readers will find Industrial Pricing and 
Marketing Prices useful. It is comprehensive, 
well planned and organized and well written, 
in the style of most American textbooks. 
Some will consider the confident assurance 
concerning our ability to solve our problems 
somewhat guileless but, withal, refreshing. 

E. T. GRETHER 
University of California 


SraTIsTics FOR Economics AND Business, 
WITH SEPARATE Stupy Manuva, by 
Donald W. Paden and E. F. Lindquist. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1951. Pp. 276. $3.75 and $2.00.) 
This book is an adaptation for classes in 

business statistics of E. F. Lindquist’s “A 
First Course in Statistics, Their Use and 
Interpretation in Education and Psychol- 
ogy,” first published in 1938. The major part 
of the adaptation consists of adding chapters 
on Index Numbers and on the analysis of 
Time Series. The Lindquist text is almost 
completely retained, except for the subject 
matter (not statistical content) of the exam- 
ples which were changed for the greater 
part from the field of psychology and educa- 
tion to the field of business statistics. 
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Since I have always liked Lindquist’s 
text and the Study Manual (I have used it 
in my own classes), I am confident that the 
present text will also be satisfactory. 

However, this unique effort of adapting 
an elementary statistic text for another 
specialized field, raises two problems. A 
minor one: just how well was this adaptation 
done? and a major one: how recommendable 
is such an effort altogether? As to the first 
problem: I am afraid Mr. Paden’s effort fell 
somewhat short of its goal. The adaptation 
is at places rather superficial. A frequency 
distribution showing the weights of 65 boys 
is merely relabeled “Hourly Wage Rates of 
65 factory workers,” this in spite of the fact 
that the one distribution is most always 
normal and the other hardly ever; a scatter 
diagram showing the relationship between 
test scores in reading and arithmetic for 62 
students is merely rechristened “Income 
and Per Cent of Saving for a Group of 62 
Farmers.” 

Mr. Paden’s additions to Lindquist’s text 
lack at times precision: a biased sample is 
“loaded with individuals who differ from the 
typical individual’; or, a systematic sample 
“is usually regarded as a random sample”; 
quota sample and stratified sample are dis- 
cussed without hint that one is merely a de- 
generated form of the other. At times the 
text strays too far from the King’s English: 
“chanced upon,” “overgeneralizations,” 
“cross-referenced.” 

But these are minor blemishes of a text 
that will be warmly recommended by all who 
have learned to appreciate Lindquist’s book. 

Nevertheless, the principle of such an 
adaptation may be seriously questioned. 
Not from a practical point of view, because 
it is still the predominant habit in many 
schools of lower and higher learning, to put 
Statistics courses into special departments 
such as psychology or economics. As long as 
this practice continues, specialized elemen- 
tary texts will be required. However, the 
crudeness of the adaptation examples cited 
above makes it clear that the departmentali- 
zation of elementary statistics texts is unde- 
sirable. Statistics is a branch of mathematics 
and should be treated accordingly. We don’t 


have separate multiplication tables for future 
grocers and for future teachers. If one knows 
how much § times 5 is, one should know it 
irrespective of the problem to which the 
operation is applied. And if one is to under- 
stand what a frequency distribution or a 
correlation coefficient is, one should under- 
stand these concepts irrespective of the 
accidental content of the variables. The 
reviewed text confirms this belief inad- 
vertently. Quite a number of examples are 
left which are not taken from the field of 
economics: voting for campus officials (p. 15), 
relation between eye fixations and proof 
reading (p. 224), relation between income 
and intelligence (p. 225). 

To be sure, advanced texts in applied 
statistics will often have to be specialized, 
but on the elementary level such a specializa- 
tion seems neither necessary nor advisable. 
The discussion of time series and indices 
can and should be included in every elemen- 
tary text, because these techniques are by 
no means limited any more to business sta- 
tistics. 

The main argument against specialization 
on the elementary level, however, concerns 
the primary aim of statistical education: to 
make the student acquainted with a tool 
chest that has become essential in most any 
field of applied science from business to 
medicine, from the natural sciences to the 
social sciences. The earlier the student under- 
stands the general mathematical character of 
statistics, the more proficient he will be in its 
application. 

Hans ZEISEL 
Columbia University 


MarKeETING BY MANUFACTURERS, revised 
edition, edited by Charles F. Phillips. 
(Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. 729. $7.35-) 

This book is a revision of a 1946 edition. 
It is a well-coordinated symposium, each 
section written by a man who is an authority 
in his field. So skillfully has the work been 
edited, however, that the reader is not con- 
scious of a change in authorship as he moves 
from one chapter to another. A panel of 
ten distinguished marketing authorities has 
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again combined its talents to present an up- 
to-date aid to the manufacturers of con- 
sumers’ and industrial goods in determining 
sound marketing policies and in solving 
present-day distribution problems. The ma- 
terial of the first edition has been reworked, 
and data from the most recent Census of 
Business has been included wherever appli- 
cable. More subtitles have been used to 
facilitate reading and easy reference. The 
old book contained a check list for introduc- 
ing consumers’ goods. The new edition con- 
tains not only the consumer’s-goods check 
list but a check list for introducing industrial 
goods as well. 

In considering the revised edition it is 
perhaps most important to call attention to 
the introduction of entirely new subject 
matter which corrects certain shortcomings 
of omission or thin treatment in the first 
volume and makes for a much stronger and 
more comprehensive presentation, in the 
new edition. Entirely new chapters have been 
added and two new authors have been intro- 
duced to the panel. 

The opening three chapters on “the dis- 
tributive machine,” consumers’ goods and 
industrial goods were well done in the first 
edition and have been changed but little 
except for the inclusion of more recent illus- 
trative material. Part II on “Marketing 
Policies and Research” conforms substan- 
tially to the plan in the original book, but 
this section has been written by a different 
author. The result is a considerable improve- 
ment in scope and content. The section is 
divided into three chapters: marketing 
policies, the use of marketing research by 
manufacturers, and the techniques of mar- 
keting research. Thus the manufacturer is 
afforded an opportunity to examine the role 
of marketing research in the areas in which 
he may be called upon to establish marketing 
policies. The chapter on techniques is 
handled in a manner to be of assistance in 
“briefing the executive” to whom the 
marketing research director reports. 

Part III, “Product Development” has 
been substituted for the somewhat sketchily 
treated section on designing and packaging 
the product which appeared as a single 
chapter in the old book. Here a leading 


authority in the field has been introduced as 
a new author, and the section expanded to 
two chapters: ‘““The Nature and Methods of 
Product Development,” and “Packaging the 
Product.” Sources of product ideas, develop- 
ment of a line, package design, and dis- 
covering new uses for products, are some of 
the topics discussed in this section, prelimi- 
nary to relating the product to the channels 
of distribution. The treatment is thoroughly 
adequate and a notable improvement in the 
book. 

Part IV, on “Distribution Channels,” 
deals skillfully with manufacturers’ policies 
in the selection of proper distribution chan- 
nels for both consumers’ and industrial 
goods, closing with a chapter on cooperation 
with distribution channels. 

Part V, “The Sales Program,” represents 
a re-grouping of chapters in the old book 
plus the addition of three new chapters, all 
by the same author. Evidently the object is 
to give a concept of the integrated parts of 
a sales program as a comprehensive plan 
showing the interdependence of advertising, 
brand policy, personal selling and distributor 
relationships. The idea of such a grouping 
of subjects around the central theme of the 
sales program is good, though the reader 
may feel that the treatment of the chapters 
on “Personal Selling” and “Distributor 
Relations” is insufficiently expansive. The 
authors may argue that more detailed treat- 
ment is unnecessary, since the section is 
immediately followed by Part VI on “The 
Sales Organization,” treating amply of 
various sales organization and sales manage- 
ment practices. 

Parts VII, VIII, and IX on “Pricing and 
Product,” “Warehousing and Distributing 
the Product,” and “Financing and Control,” 
are all part of the well-executed plan of this 
book to analyze appropriate policies for the 
manufacturer to adopt as his product 
passes from conception and design through 
the various distribution channels, the sales 
program, the sales organization, pricing, 
warehousing, financing and control, and into 
the hands of the final user. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on the neat fashion 
in which they have taken a former reviewer 
into the fold who had criticized the omission 
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of a chapter on marketing cost control in the 
old book (see JOURNAL OF MARKETING, July 
1947, page 129) by inviting him to write 
such a chapter in the new edition. He has 
risen to the occasion in admirable fashion 
with a chapter entitled “Control of Market- 
ing Operations.” 

For those interested in developing foreign 
markets, this work includes an informative 
chapter on exporting. It contains two help- 
ful, up-to-date chapters summarizing state 
and federal legislation and regulations affect- 
ing marketing operations. 

In summary, it may be said that the book 
is an outstanding contribution to the litera- 
ture of marketing, and should serve as a 
valuable aid to both business men and 
teachers. For the businessman it is of value 
for the wealth of ideas and suggestions it 
contains and for the check list for introducing 
consumers’ goods and industrial goods. For 
the teacher, it represents the best thinking 
of ten top authorities in the field of marketing 
who belong to much the same “school of 
thought,” and whose work has been coordi- 
nated into a smooth flowing whole. It would 
make an excellent text for either a lecture 
course or a case method course in marketing 
or sales management dealing with the prob- 
lems of distributing manufactured goods. 
The authors have done a first-class job of 
improving the new edition over the old. Not 
only have they thoroughly reworked and 
brought old material up to date, but they 
have reconstructed the book in its entirety, 
introducing new and vital material. They 
can well be proud of their efforts. 

As usual with the works of this publisher, 
the book is nicely printed and bound with 
an attractive and dignified cover. It belongs 
in the working library of every sales execu- 
tive and teacher of marketing. 

Davin E. Favit_e 
Stanford University 


ADVERTISING IDEA Book, by Printers’ Ink 
Editors and Contributors. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company in association 
with Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 
1951. Pp. 348. $5.00.) 

The purpose of this book is to stimulate 
ideas in the minds of copywriters and de- 


signers. It is ‘not a complete compendium of 
the countless facets of all advertising pro- 
cedure,” the editors point out. It is “an ‘idea 
factory.” It presents some 634 ideas 
“written in capsule form for quick reading 
arranged in dictionary style for quick refer- 
ence. Don’t look for the number of items 
under a certain heading as indicative of the 
importance of that particular subject. We’ve 
simply given you outstanding ideas as they 
come, selected because we felt they were 
outstanding.” 

This book is in the same series with two 
other Printers’ Ink Idea Books, the Sales 
Idea Book and the Sales Promotion Idea 
Book. As in the former volumes, this one 
points to novel ways to use the whole range 
of printed advertising mediums and also 
radio and television. 

This is one of many sources for new ideas 
for merchandisers. It can scarcely take the 
place of wide reading in popular magazines, 
newspapers, and trade journals or of careful 
and imaginative observation of human 
behavior, but it is a useful supplement to 
these stimulants. 

Critics of advertising would, of course, 
find much to satirize in this work. They 
would point to the studied avoidance of 
really informative facts concerning products, 
the substitution of interpretational tricks for 
information. They would note the neglect 
to assess the possible consequences to a 
business and to business generally of irre- 
sponsible appeals. They would have some 
concern because the philsosophy of the 
responsible public relations practitioner does 
not find reflection in enough of the squibs. 

Actually these are matters on which ad- 
vertisers as well as their critics need new 
perspectives and new guidance. They need 
such, far more than they need, to illustrate, 
to know the alleged value of 100,000 free 
taxi whistles in the promotion of a taxi 
firm. The parents in a city absorbing so 
many whistles might well be ready to storm 
the taxi company’s offices rather than to use 
more rides! 

Our society—for that matter, any complex 
society—would be impossible without mass- 
communicated advertising. In my estima- 
tion, therefore, every book on advertising 
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should also have an important overtone of 
the broader public-relations implications of 
advertising ideas. The present volume spar- 
kles with ideas, and I just wish that it also 
had this overtone as well. 

Atrrep McCuiuneo LEE 
Brooklyn College of the City of New York 


ProFiTaBLeE RETAIL ADVERTISING, by Joseph 
R. Rowen and Donald F. Blankertz. 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1951. Pp. 285. $4.00.) 

This brief work on retail advertising does 
accomplish quite well its primary purpose, 
which is stated by the authors in the preface 
as follows: “This book has been developed 
to provide a readable and practical manual 
on the basic problems and practices of retail 
advertising and promotion. To retail store 
managers who, in addition to many other 
responsibilities, must supervise or handle 
personally a store’s advertising and sales 
promotion, the book should serve as a 
realistic guide to the fundamental plans, 
policies, and procedures which underlie 
successful retail advertising programs.” The 
book presents a good deal of practical infor- 
mation and advice on retail advertising, and 
is written in a simple, easily-read style. Its 
brevity, plus the absence of footnotes, lists 
of questions and bibliographies at the end of 
the chapters should further enhance the 
probabilities of its being read by the small 
retailer. Although it could not be considered 
as a manual on retail advertising, it should 
prove a practical and helpful introduction 
to the subject of retail advertising for the 
small retailer unfamiliar with the subject. 

This reviewer seriously doubts, however, 
that the book will achieve the more ambitious 
hopes of the authors, as expressed in the 
preface as follows: “It has also been the in- 
tention to provide a clear, straight-forward 
presentation of essentials which will be of 
value to college students planning retail 
and advertising careers; to advertising 
specialists desiring a broader knowledge and 
preparing for further responsibilities; to 
marketing and merchandising executives 
seeking an over-all review of retail adver- 
tising as a sales stimulant; and to adver- 


tising agency and media representatives 
handling retail accounts.” The book is too 
elementary and sketchy for these groups to 
find it of very great value. In their efforts 
to make it a “how-to-do-it” book for small 
retailers, the authors have failed to go deeply 
and thoroughly enough into most topics 
covered to make the book a thorough study 
on the subject of retail advertising. 

The book consists of sixteen sections (or 
chapters), divided into four Parts. Part I, 
“Before You Advertise: A Plan of Attack,” 
contains four sections, entitled “Being 
Practical,” “Setting the Goals,” “Making 
Plans and Estimating Outlays,” and ‘‘Plan- 
ning the Particulars.” Part II, “When You 
Advertise: A Choice of Methods,” contains 
three sections, entitled “Using Newspapers,” 
“Using Advertising Media,” and “Using 
Other Forms of Selling and Promotion.” 
Part III, “(How to Advertise: A Work of Art 
and Science,” contains six sections entitled 
“Writing Copy,” “Using Illustrations and 
Laying Out Advertisements,” “*Economizing 
on Mats,” “‘Choosing Typography,” “Work- 
ing with Printers,” and ‘Cooperating with 
Suppliers and Others.” Part IV, “After 
You Advertise: A Follow-Through,” con- 
tains three sections, entitled “‘Seeking Con- 
tinuity,” “Improving Public Relations,” 
and “Cashing in on Advertising.” Included 
in the book are ninety-two illustrations, 
consisting of examples of good and poor 
retail advertisements, with comments 
thereon. 

The authors’ description of the book as a 
“brief and simple presentation” is certainly 
accurate enough. When one considers that 
of the 277 pages of the text portion of the 
book, approximately 108 pages are devoted 
to examples of advertisements and comments 
thereon, it is evident that the authors have 
attempted to accomplish quite a task in 
covering retail advertising planning, budget- 
ing, media, copywriting, layout, working 
with printers, sales promotion, public rela- 
tions, etc., in about 170 pages of text ma- 
terial. 

On the whole the advertisements used in 
the illustrations are well selected to exemplify 
the points made in the text, and they do add 
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materially to the effectiveness of the book. 
Similarly, in most instances, the commen- 
taries accompanying the illustrations point 
out specifically the strengths and weaknesses 
of the ads involved, and analyze well the 
points the authors wish to emphasize. The 
illustrations and comments thereon are 
probably the strongest feature of the book. 

It is doubtful that most members of the 
American Marketing Association would find 
much new or stimulating in this book. It is 
too elementary and simple in its presentation 
to be useful to the academic members as a 
text. Its prime field of usefulness will be to 
those retailers, unfamiliar with various 
aspects of advertising, who desire a “brief 
and simple presentation of the fundamentals 
of everyday retail advertising.” It is felt the 
book does accomplish this purpose. 

ARTHUR KROEGER 

Stanford University 


NatIonaL IncoME Beuavior, by Thomas C. 
Schelling. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1951. Pp. 291. $4.50.) 

I. What Is the Avowed Purpose of This Book? 


According to the editor of the Economic 
Handbook Series, Seymour E. Harris, Mr. 
Schelling’s volume, National Income Be- 
havior, has as its main purpose the job of 
clarifying income analysis in the currently 
popular field of aggregative analysis. The 
aim is mot to add new knowledge but to 
package our awareness of existing concepts 
into more marketable form. 

The use of mathematical techniques, the 
current fashion in higher economic society, 
is purported to require no previous mathe- 
matical training; accordingly, this book is 
intended to serve both as a visa for the 
uninitiated traveller into the symbolic 
idiom of mathematical method, and as an 
analytical survey of national income be- 
havior. In this sense, “this is a unique 
volume in that it develops, in complete 
fashion the algebra required for reading the 
modern literature in the field of national 
income behavior” (p. ix, editor’s introduc- 
tion). 

In confirmation of this purpose, the author 
states explicitly that his “emphasis has been 


related to analytical complexity rather than 
to economic importance. No empirical justifi- 
cation of hypotheses has been presented, 
nor is the problem of empirical verification 
discussed.” The promise that this book will 
show that “‘mathematics provides an orderly 
technique that permits us to set out the data 
of a problem unambiguously and deduce their 
implications in a straightforward fashion” 
lifts a reader to the heights of optimistic 
expectancy,—then drops him into the abyss 
of realistic skepticism; for the unambiguous 
order which mathematical symbols provide 
always suggests that within these desirably 
neutral formulae are implicit assumptions 
of validities which may not be valid. 

However, since in this book orderly 
technique is of primary importance, it is of 
debatable significance to discuss the validi- 
ties of selected economic hypotheses. In 
fact, from acquiring the technique, one 
might be able to challenge more effectively 
any assumptions chosen by the growing 
number of writers in the field. 

While the conclusions are only as good as 
the initial assumptions, this book does not 
purport to question assumptions. This, 
however, does not vitiate the usefulness of 
such a book. Significant work is being done 
on high levels of national and international 
adjustment in its terms. Mr. Schelling 
himself has been an economist with the 
Bureau of the Budget and with the ECA 
Mission to Denmark. As of November, 
1950, he was economist with the Office of 
the Special Representative in Europe, ECA. 


Il. What Is the Advantage of This Kind of 
Symbolic Language? 


Particularly in times such as the present, 
when even mere word-symbols take on triple- 
barrelled connotations, the dehydrated 
mathematical symbols lend objectivity to 
the consideration of emotion-provoking prob- 
lems. 

Further, if usefully consistent logic can 
aid us in coping with enormously complex 
interrelationships through simplifications 
which are known to comparatively few 
scholars, it is vital that more of us become 
students of this brave new language not only 
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to make it possible for lonely scholars to 
expand their audience, but also to permit us 
to grasp some appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the prodigious amount of work 
being done in the field of aggregates. Just 
as Adam Smith was a radical thinker to his 
contemporaries when he attacked the ac- 
cepted mercantilist doctrine of his time, so 
we pedestrians tend to regard our econome- 
tricians as perhaps harmless visionaries of 
unreality in our time. 

Technology and advanced statistical tech- 
niques are making it possible to obtain 
timely data today by which we may achieve 
bases for positive action on both national 
and international levels. By the grace of 
I.B.M., Remington-Rand, the electric 
“brain,” et al., aggregative material may be 
distilled either from censuses or appropriate 
sampling techniques by which we may deal 
with factors so massive as formerly to have 
been unmanageable. These figures are no 
longer so obsolete that they are confined to 
the role of historical curiosities; they can be 
so current and fresh as to provide a basis 
for planning, for policy, and for action. The 
Marshall Plan itself is an example of inter- 
national policy, economically arrived at, and 
implemented by the kind of thinking and 
analysis to which we are introduced in this 
book. 

Indeed, the question might be asked: 
can we afford to be econometric illiterates 
today? While even Professor Marshak, of 
the University of Chicago, one of the lead- 
ing econometricians, admits the weaknesses 
of implicit assumptions built into mathe- 
matical formulae, yet, as Alfred North 
Whitehead pointed out, even when dealing 
with more familiar word-symbols we still 
are prisoners of our own unspoken assump- 
tions. Two clarifications, at least, may emerge 
from this attempt to achieve consistency 
through mathematics: a) we must be as 
explicit as possible in our assumptions; b) 
we may not shift the meaning of symbols, 
once defined. 


Ill. What Does This Book Mean to Students 
and Practitioners of Marketing? 


In the first place, this is a book to be stud- 
ied, not merely read. 


In the second place, the conclusion that 
the author has succeeded in producing an 
algebra required for reading the modern 
literature in the field of national income 
behavior “in a manner not requiring of the 
reader a previous acquaintance with mathe- 
matics” is certainly debatable. The conclu- 
sion may derive from the natural error of a 
gifted mind in presuming an obviousness in 
complex concepts which long familiarity 
with them has developed in himself. The 
reader of the book should, by all means, be 
familiar with mathematics, at least suffi- 
ciently to avoid that sensation of “wonder” 
which Irving Babbitt defined as resulting 
from “the impact of novelty upon igno- 
rance.” 

Third, although the author’s exposition is 
remarkably explicit, and his concepts evolve 
neatly from the simple to the complex, from 
the static to the dynamic, his audience still 
must be “schooled” before it may hope to 
use the tools provided with profit. 

Fourth, the procrustean bed of mathe- 
matical functions compels the sacrifice of 
certain “realities,” as the author himself 
explains. “‘In general the problem we face is 
this: severely limiting assumptions must be 
made to keep the problem mathematically 
manageable; each piece of detail is included 
at high cost in simplicity; we must select 
only such detail as is absolutely essential to 
the economic problem at hand and be always 
on guard that the general character of the 
results is not too much of a reflection; it is 
recognized that the medium of mathematics 
compels that, to some extent, the tail (tech- 
nique) wag the dog (content)—but, we 
should be conscious of it. 

In conclusion, it may be indicated that 
this book has gone a long’ way to help the 
student of economics understand the dy- 
namics of large variables affecting national 
income behavior. It should be a valuable 
addition to that specialized group of writings 
whose scope is in terms of national and 
international policy making. 

For the more pedestrian intellect who 
strives to operate intelligently in the market 
place, it offers little immediate help towards 


interpreting the effects of income behavior 


on the sales of his firm’s particular products. 
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Nor, of course, does it pretend to do so. 

For those who derive stimulus from the 
study of our economy as a whole, who have 
been intrigued by Keynes, bolstered by 
Kuznets, and given great new insights by 
Schumpeter, this book will be a most useful 
supplement. In prose, as opposed to algebra, 
a perhaps simpler exegesis may be found in 
The Social Framework of the American Econ- 
omy, by J. R. Hicks and A. G. Hart, Oxford 
University Press, N.Y., 1945. 

Yet, this book’s claim is not for presenting 
concepts, but for fashioning a tool with 
which to grasp others’ concepts who have 
some grounding in mathematical expression 
—it is a uniquely valuable contribution. 

Epwarp M. Barnet 
Columbia University 


Poticy FoRMULATION AND ADMINISTRATION, 
by George Albert Smith. (Chicago: Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, 1951. Pp. 653. No price 
given.) 


The pre-eminence of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration in the 
pioneering and production of business ad- 
ministration tests and the collection of 
thousands of business case studies is recog- 
nized and deeply appreciated by educators 
and businessmen. 

This new text includes thirty business 
cases selected from a somewhat larger num- 
ber now used at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration in a 
course known as Administrative Policy. 

The cases are grouped into four major 
discussions: 

Part I, Top Management Problems, Poli- 

cies, Plans, and Presentations (7 cases); 

Part II, Sizing Up a Situation and Plan- 

ning a Program of Action (12 cases); 

Part III, Organizing Administrative Per- 

sonnel and Putting Plans into Action 
(7 cases); 

Part IV, Follow-up (Control) and Re- 

appraisal (5 cases). 

An analysis of the character of the cases 
reveals that they encompass the major 
portion of our industrial and commercial 
economic activity. 

As might well be expected, the majority 
of the cases cover manufacturing organiza- 


tions which because of their character in- 
volve problems of finance, production, mar- 
keting, labor relations, and control (account- 
ing and statistics); however, retail and 
service institutions are not neglected. 

One is impressed with the variety of busi- 
nesses selected (jewelry to earthmoving 
equipment in the manufacturing field, and in 
retailing from a variety chain store, operating 
on a national scale, to a retailer of first and 
rare book editions, operating in a single 
metropolitan center); the distribution of 
companies by size, small and large businesses 
covering local and national markets; and the 
spread of the cases over the swing of our 
business cycle—the depression of the thirties, 
the war period and the postwar era—each 
presenting some problems of its own. 

The specialists in production, marketing, 
finance, business cycle theory, labor rela- 
tions, and controls will find enough chal- 
lenging material in this book to feel that their 
field has not been neglected and that the 
major problems in their area have been given 
due consideration. 

The application and use of case’ studies in 
undergraduate schools and in Colleges of 
Business Administration has been debated 
by professors. The author, himself, limits its 
adaptation and use to advanced and se- 
lected seniors and graduate students who 
have had the necessary fundamental train- 
ing and who, therefore, can approach these 
cases with some theoretical and practical 
background in production, finance, market- 
ing, controls and personnel problems. 

The author makes the following statement, 
which may sound a new keynote in the 
thinking of many as to the character of 
business case problems: 


“These cases are not like law school cases in either 
nature or purpose. A law case is essentially a discussion. 
Each of our cases is a situation about which something 
is yet to be decided, or redecided. A law case, being an 
official judgment, is a part of the law. It is to be learned 
and heeded as a precedent. Our cases are more like 
medical school cases—patients to be examined by 
medical students under the watchful eye of the medical 
instructor. The student makes his examination, inter- 
prets the data into a diagnosis, prescribes treatment, 
and gives treatment. And, he is left largely on his own 
so long as the teaching doctor considers the student to 
be on the right track.” 
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Recent case books and texts covering the 
managerial aspects of business indicate the 
maturing character of schools of Business 
Administration. Economic theory gave birth 
to specialized courses in production, market- 
ing, finance, and labor problems; and now 
schools of business are recognizing not only 
the value of economic theory and profes- 
sional skills but also cognizance is given to 
the managerial tasks of harmonizing exter- 
nal and internal factors which cause a busi- 
ness to succeed or to fail. 

Schools of Business Administration might 
well consider this text for a course in Formu- 
lation and Administration as a culminating 
course for seniors in any phase of specializa- 
tion in business administration or as a most 
desirable course for all master of business 
administration candidates. 

Marketing students will be pleased to 
note that the book was dedicated to Profes- 
sor Melvin T. Copeland, one of the pioneers 
in marketing and merchandising. 

. Tueopore H. Smitx 
Montana State University 


Reta, PERsONNEL MANAGEMENT, by Wil- 
liam R. Spriegel and Joseph W. Towle. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. 360. $4.50.) 

In a concise and concrete manner, this 
new book presents the principles and pro- 
cedures of personnel management now in 
use or recommended for successful retail 
establishments. The text material contains 
a fairly complete survey of personnel ad- 
ministration in the department stores and 
retail field which is based upon a compre- 
hensive study of the practices in 130 depart- 
ment and specialty stores, some of which are 
part of chain systems. 

The authors make no claim that the per- 
sonnel problems in retailing are inherently 
different from those in other forms of busi- 
ness activity. However, they contend that 
there persists the desire on the part of many 
retail specialists for a personnel management 
text which is directed primarily to the prob- 
lems in the retail field. Consequently, this 
book has been written to characterize a 
professional spirit which is developing in the 
retail and department store field. 


Emphasis is placed on the retail store 
viewpoint and on the personnel problems in 
the retailing field such as the selecting, 
training, compensating, and motivating of 
employees in retail stores. There is also in- 
cluded a survey of the development of 
employee representation and labor unions 
in the retailing field. Certain new material 
is also provided on testing, job evaluation, 
merit rating, and communications in the 
area of retailing. Of special interest to re- 
tailing executives is a department-store 
personnel-relations questionnaire and check 
list which may be used by an operating 
executive in retailing to evaluate his per- 
sonnel program or make a detailed personnel 
audit. 

Both operating and personnel executives 
in the retail field can use this publication 
as a source book on matters pertaining to 
personnel practice and personnel policy. It 
is also well adapted to college use as a text 
for a specialized course in retail personnel 
management. The material is presented in 
a practical manner by a demonstration of the 
practical application of accepted principles 
of personnel management rather than ma- 
terial of a descriptive nature. There is also a 
generous use of graphic illustrations, charts, 
forms, and examples to illustrate the text 
material. With minimum effort a reader is 
able to develop a complete personnel program 
or obtain information on any phase of 
personnel practice from this book because 
of its logical organization and concise presen- 
tation of accepted principles and practices. 

Although there is little new or original 
material contributed to the personnel litera- 
ture by the authors, they have succeeded 
in successful application of the best current 
practice in personnel administration to the 
field of retail merchandising. 

. Joun F. MEE 
Indiana University 


CommerciAL Motor TransportTaTION, by 
Charles A. Taff. (Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1950. Pp. 413. $5.00.) 


One of the most significant economic de- 
velopments of this century is the phenomenal 
growth of commercial motor transportation. 
From humble beginnings, this dynamic in- 
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dustry has expanded until it now reaches 
into every phase of daily living. The adapta- 
bility of commercial motor transportation 
and the maturity and stability of the indus- 
try have combined to make this mode of 
transport a leader in the field of transporta- 
tion. Yet, until now, there has been no single 
volume to tell the story of both the property- 
carrying and passenger-carrying operations 
of this vital industry. The motor carrier 
industry and anyone interested in transpor- 
tation will find in this book a complete pic- 
ture of the entire field with comprehensive 
treatment of all the phases. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 
I describes the size and scope of the property- 
carrying phase of the industry, and the role 
of motor transportation in national defense. 
The advantages of transportation by truck 
are discussed, the geographic distribution of 
trucks is commented upon, and examples of 
specific trucking operations are cited to 
illustrate the adaptability and ever expand- 
ing scope of this means of transportation. 
The author points out that the use of truck 
transportation has effected reductions in 
manufacturers’ inventories and broadened 
market areas, and that there are organiza- 
tions in the marketing field today owning 
more highway transport equipment, hauling 
more tons and operating a greater mileage 
than the average for-hire or full-time truck- 
ing company. 

The highway system is described in detail 
and many aspects, such as revenues and 
expenditures, taxes, diversion of highway- 
user revenues, means of financing highways, 
and toll roads, are commented upon. The 
need for highway improvements is stressed, 
and the manner in which the commercial 
motor carriers support the highways is 
examined. 

Part II comprises the major portion of the 
book and covers the various phases of truck- 
ing operations in detail. The different types 
of equipment are defined, and the variety 
of vehicle combinations in use are pictured 
and described. The use of some of the equip- 
ment operating aids is discussed, and equip- 
ment financing receives detailed treatment. 
The activities of a number of specialized 
operations, such as household goods carriers, 


oil field haulers, and others, are described, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
classification of motor carriers of property, 
as well as other classifications are discussed. 
A thorough treatment of the economic as- 
pects of commercial motor transportation is 
included, covering such subjects as operating 
ratio, load factor, size of shipments carried, 
and the significance of constant and joint 
costs in establishing rates. The types of 
rates and classifications in use, the relation- 
ship between size of shipments and rates, 
and the factors of broken stowage and den- 
sity are also covered. 

For motor carrier management, there are 
highly useful data on practical problems, 
such as the best forms of organization, the 
formulation of company policy, labor rela- 
tions, selection of driver personnel, rate mak- 
ing, tariff publication, equipment leasing, 
insurance, accounts and records, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon internal control, and 
the establishment of freight claims pro- 
cedure. The types of terminals in use, the 
desirability of manual and mechanized equip- 
ment, a description of a union motor truck 
terminal, and the extent of motor carrier 
use of joint terminal operation are also dis- 
cussed. 

The section on selling of motor freight 
service should prove most helpful to motor 
carriers in the merchandising of their service 
as well as to marketing men. Effective meth- 
ods of locating and getting new business are 
described as well as the importance of traffic 
evaluation, sales diplomacy, sales training, 
advertising and public relations. 

Both state and federal regulation of motor 
carriers is discussed in detail, as well as 
Interstate Commerce Commission policy in 
regard to many matters, such as dormant 
rights, dual operations, and railroad opera- 
tion and control. Included, also, is a signifi- 
cant section on safety regulation by the Com- 
mission. The chapter on the restrictions on 
the interstate movement of goods points 
out the lack of uniformity and its effect on 
interstate hauling. 

Part III deals with the passenger-carrying 
phase of commercial motor transportation. 
This covers both intercity and urban bus 
transportation, discussing regulations and 
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restrictions, costs of operation, fares, termi- 
nals, charter business, the work of the trade 
associations, and the characteristics of some 
of the big intercity bus companies. 

The book is invaluable reading for any- 
one interested in the transportation field, 
and should also be of interest to marketing 
men faced with transport cost problems aris- 
ing from pricing regulations, court decisions 
and railroad freight rate increases. 

Joun H. Freperick 
University of Maryland 


Case ProsiemMs IN Business AND INDus- 
TRIAL MANAGEMENT, by George R. Terry. 
(Dubuque: William C. Brown Company, 
1950. Pp. 170. $2.50.) 

This extremely flexible book of case 
problems can be used in different kinds of 
courses in business and industrial manage- 
ment. It may be used as an auxiliary to the 
course textbook or as the text for a case 
problems course. In relation to the use of 
the cases for written assignments, the author 
has included a page of valuable recommenda- 
tions and comments for the guidance of 
both the student and the instructor. 

In the preface, the author makes a perti- 
nent observation regarding the common 
criticism of a lack of sufficient facts in case 
material. He points out that this lack of 
information is a situation found most of the 
time in actual practice. 

The book includes a variety of instructive 
and interesting problems. Among the 140 
cases are ones on types of ownership, or- 
ganization principles, basic management 
decisions, material handling, time study, 
wage incentives, morale, discipline, man- 
agerial costs, and co-ordination, the prob- 
lems pertain to 33 major management sub- 
jects. 

In order to avoid emphasis on factory 
management problems alone, the author 
has included cases in the fields of retailing, 
wholesaling and banking, together with 
cases on office, hotel and hospital manage- 
ment. 

As a textbook especially written to guide 
students and executive trainees to think 
constructively on business and industrial 


management problems and to help in bridg- 
ing the gap between theory and practice, it 
should prove to be very satisfactory. 

Rocer D. WasHBURN 
Boston University 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING, by Frederick L. 
Thomsen. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1951. Pp. 483. $6.00.) 


This book fills the need of teachers of 
agricultural marketing who have been look- 
ing for a new text in this field. It should 
prove also of value to those who are engaged 
in the practice or study of the subject. 

The first chapter treats of the objectives 
of marketing. The author points out that the 
book is not intended for students who are 
looking for a handbook of marketing tricks 
but that it rather “deals mainly with the 
larger problems of public policy and collec- 
tive action which are so dependent for 
progressive direction upon the intelligent 
participation of individual farmers and 
farm leaders” (p. 18). 

The remainder of the text is divided into 
six parts. The first part opens with a chapter 
that gives a detailed analysis of the con- 
sumers of farm products. This is followed by 
a chapter on agricultural producers. The 
marketing functions are discussed in the 
fourth chapter. 

Part II deals with the various types of 
markets, types of dealers, and marketing 
channels. Technological developments and 
integration of food processing and distribu- 
tion are treated in the final chapter of this 
part. 

Prices, price determinants, marketing 
margins and costs are thoroughly treated in 
four chapters in Part III. Auxiliary services 
in marketing such as transportation, grad- 
ing, staridardization, inspection, regulatory 
activities, and market information are 
treated in Part IV. In view of the detailed 
treatment accorded transportation, the re- 
viewer wonders why the topic of storage 
was not included in this section. 

Potential improvements in marketing and 
the means of effecting improvements are 
covered in the final two parts of the book. 
These two sections should be especially 
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interesting to teachers of marketing who 
want more than a descriptive treatment of 
marketing. Many of the ideas regarding 
potential marketing improvements have 
been tested by research and practice and 
have been found to be workable. The author 
clearly indicates those ideas about which 
there is reasonable doubt. 

The descriptive parts of the book are pro- 
fusely illustrated with maps, charts, and 
graphs. The tables contain up-to-date data. 

The author has a thorough knowledge of 
his subject based on thirty years of work in 
agricultural and industrial marketing. The 
organization and content of the book were 
planned after discussion with many teachers 
of marketing. 

This book should be welcomed by teach- 
ers of agricultural marketing. Teachers of 
general marketing courses will find the book 
of value for the assignment of supplemen- 
tary readings. 

Artuur E, ALBRECHT 
The City College of New York 


AGRICULTURAL Market Prices (2nd Edi- 
tion), by Warren C. Waite and Harry C. 
Trelogan. (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1951. Pp. 440. $5.25.) 

This book is an analysis of price determi- 
nation for farm prices. It is not essentially 
concerned with equilibrium theory. Rather, 
it is primarily concerned with the causes of 
variations over time, over space, among 
related markets and among related com- 
modities. However, it is mainly oriented 
towards those phases of agricultural price 
analysis which are directly related to busi- 
ness decisions in farm production and mar- 
keting. While the structure of the book is 
properly theoretical, the effects upon price 
determination of different methods of pro- 
curement of productive resources, of pro- 
duction and of methods of sale are fully 
developed. Both the analyses and the statis- 
tical and institutional illustrations are based 
on market facts; that markets have time, 
space, and product characteristics affecting 
price formation; that the kind of competition 
prevailing in various markets affects both 
individual and group marketing policy; that 


in large segments of agriculture, the impact 
of government through support and control 
programs is often decisive in price determi- 
nation; that demand is influenced by income 
size and distribution and by availability of 
substitute commodities; that most markets 
are affected by related markets; and that 
the interrelations of such markets are limited 
by transfer costs among them. 

The major part of the book is a con- 
sistent and realistic analysis of actual price 
formation in the farm economy. The 
measurement of demand, of factor-prices 
and of supply functions lead to an analysis 
of price. There is full development of 
variation in prices by kind of market, by 
space, by method of processing and mer- 
chandising, by various time periods, and by 
classes of the product itself. The economic 
functions of price and its relation to general- 
economy determinants are well presented. 
The analytical parts of the book are applied 
to study of wartime price control and of 
many support and control programs in 
American agriculture. There is an appendix 
dealing with elementary methods of price 
analyses. Throughout the book, both sta- 
tistical and institutional examples of the- 
oretical and measurement concepts are well 
used, 

The book is intended as an undergraduate 
text. It therefore fails to cover many techni- 
cal issues of economic theory involved in 
price analysis oriented to more advanced 
groups. Further, no use is made of more 
highly developed measurement techniques 
which have become available in recent years. 
However, as an undergraduate text in this 
field, it is an excellent work. It should well 
serve as the main source for most classes in 
agricultural price theory. The book is in 
keeping with the high-level performance 
over many years by its late senior author. 

GeorcE L. MEHREN 
University of California 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


By Cuartes J. Dirksen 


SuRVEY AND Directory or MARKETING 
Researcu AGEncIES, Sth Edition, by 
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Ernest S. Bradford. (New Rochelle: 
Marketing Research Agencies, 1951-52. 
Pp. 124. No price given.) 


The plan followed in the directory is to 
present for each of the leading cities the 
names of research agencies in that city in 
alphabetical order together with a descrip- 
tion of what each agency offers. 

The alphabetical finding list at the begin- 
ning of the book shows where the descrip- 
tion of each agency or related concern 
appears, while at the end of the directory is 
a classified section, in which the agencies 
are grouped according to the kind of work 
they do. 

The author is to be commended for the 
very thorough analysis which he made in 
describing and compiling the kind of research 
work offered by over two hundred agencies 
in leading cities of the United States and 
abroad. 

Businessmen planning to use marketing 
research will find in this directory a ready 
source of information about agencies spe- 
cializing in the kind of research they may 
want to have done. 


Ursan Rear Estate Markets: CuHARAC- 
TERISTICS AND FINANCING, by Ernest M. 
Fisher. (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1951. Pp. 186. $3.00.) 


The main purpose of this book is to de- 
scribe and analyze the structure and be- 
havior of urban real estate markets. The 
author first draws attention to the distinc- 
tion between the physical objects—land 
and improvements—the services they render, 
and the rights to control and use of these 
services. It is these rights that constitute 
property and are bought, sold and pledged 
in real estate markets. 

Next, the instruments employed in financ- 
ing real estate transactions and the prac- 
tices involved therein are described and an 
appraisal given of their appropriateness in 
different circumstances. 

Finally, markets of several kinds are 
examined and their typical behavior dis- 
cussed on the basis of available statistical 
data and general observation. The home 


ownership and the residential rental markets 
are examined in detail, including a study of 
the relationship between changes in financing 
terms and price movements. Significant 
aspects of other real estate markets are 
described, including the markets for the 
main types of commercial and industrial 
properties. 


DEFENSE WITHOUT INFLATION, by Albert G. 
Hart. (New York: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1951. Pp. 186. $2.00.) 


The first eight chapters, which analyze the 
main factors involved in paying for our 
large defense program without endangering 
our civilian economy through ruinous infla- 
tion, were written by Albert G. Hart, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Columiba University. 
Counseling closely with him in the prepara- 
tion of these chapters were the members of 
the Committee on Economic Stabilization, 
who add their own recommendations for 
action in a final Chapter 9. 

The Committee says that adequate na- 
tional defense and higher living standards 
are both within the realm of possibility—if 
Americans are willing to accept a realistic 
program involving personal sacrifices and 
reduced consumption in the initial stages of 
rearmament. The chief immediate needs, 
the economists hold, are pay-as-you-go 
taxation, limitation of bank credit (accept- 
ing some rise in the interest rate on govern- 
ment debt if necessary), and a truce on 
customary contents of bargaining power 
and pressure among the interest groups. 


Financinc DeEFeEnse, by Albert G. Hart and 
E. Cary Brown. (New York: The Twenti- 
eth Century Fund, 1951. Pp. 161. $2.00.) 


In view of the national outlook for higher 
and higher defense expenditures over the 
next year or so, Professor Hart and the 
Committee believe that the general public 
doesn’t fully appreciate the need for higher 
taxes to meet the higher expenses. As Pro- 
fessor Hart puts it: “We are in a position 
where a determined effort at economy and 
adequate taxation, backed by restrictive 
monetary policy, can make the inflation 
problem controllable; while a default on 
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taxation will lead to collapse of such other 
anti-inflation machinery as we can set up 
quickly in the monetary and direct-control 
fields.” 

Two more reports are now in preparation. 
One will be an analysis of the workings and 
the possibilities and limitations of direct 
controls on prices, wages and other economic 
factors, and the other will deal with mone- 


tary policy. 


GroGRAPHY OF THE USSR, a REGIONAL 
Survey, by Theodore Shabad. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 584. 
$8.50.) 

This book is a systematic, accurate, and 
up-to-date geography of the Soviet Union. 
It is particularly valuable for its wealth of 
new facts about recent developments in 
Soviet agriculture, industry, and mining, the 
construction of railroads, canals, reservoirs, 
and power projects, as well as all changes in 
administrative-territorial divisions and in 
the names of cities and towns of the USSR. 
There is, in addition, a complete subject and 
place-name index covering the text, and 55 
full-page accompanying maps. 

In Part I the author surveys the USSR 
as a whole, by geographical topics—geology, 
relief, hydrography, soils and vegetation, 
mineral resources, population, agriculture, 
industry, and transportation—and discusses 
basic principles and major trends in Soviet 
geography. In Part II he analyzes every 
major natural and economic region in the 
Soviet Union, describing in detail the many 


political-administrative subdivisions of these 
regions. Since Russia’s economy is state- 
controlled and economic changes are closely 
reflected in the progressive urbanization, 
special attention has been devoted to urban 
centers created as the result of new economic 
development projects. 


How To Fite anp Inpex, Revised Edition, 
by Bertha M. Weeks. (New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1951. Pp. 306. 
$4.00.) 


This book is intended for secretaries, 
stenographers, and other personnel engaged 
in filing, for those who plan and direct 
clerical operations in offices, and for teachers 
and students of office methods and practice. 
Its objective is to increase filing efficiency by 
showing and explaining how to set up and 
maintain a satisfactory filing system and how 
to perform the various filing operations. The 
book is the result of a wide and varied ex- 
perience in studying the records problems of 
many businesses, in reorganizing filing sys- 
tems and getting them to operate smoothly, 
and in training filing personnel. It explains 
definitely and simply the fundamental prin- 
ciples which are the key to all filing problems. 
It also covers thoroughly the important de- 
tails of practical application to a particular 
business or department. Numerous illustra- 
tions and examples are given to aid in de- 
veloping filing methods and procedures that 
will work with the highest degree of effec- 
tiveness. 
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PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 
Epitor’s Note: This statement was approved for 
publication in the yournat by the Board of Directors 

of the Association. 

The purpose of the American Marketing 
Association is to encourage the development 
of factual information and the better use of 
facts in the formulation of marketing policies 
by executives in business organizations and 
in government. The development and use of 
factual information requires an understand- 
ing of all phases of marketing (wholesaling, 
retailing, sales management, advertising, 
pricing, etc.). It also requires an understand- 
ing of what facts should be gathered; how 
they can be gathered; and how they should 
be applied to the solution of particular prob- 
lems. The American Marketing Association, 
through its program of meetings and pub- 
lications, provides the means for achieving 
these ends. 

The importance of factual information in 
marketing decisions stems from the im- 
portance of marketing in our economy. Over 
fifty cents of every dollar spent by con- 
sumers is now used to cover costs of dis- 
tributing the products of industry and agri- 
culture. As our economy continues to benefit 
from the advantages of specialization, the 
proportion will tend to increase. The cost toa 
business organization, and to society in 
general, of poorly informed marketing de- 
cisions, becomes greater each year. Decisions 
based on the right facts and analyzed in- 
telligently assure continued progress in 
making available more goods and services to 
more people. It is the purpose and function 
of the American Marketing Association to 
advance these ends through the united 
efforts of its members. 
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The need for a wide understanding of 
marketing in order to determine what in- 
formation should be gathered and how it 
should be used, and the special skills re- 
quired in gathering and using new informa- 
tion, places the members of the American 
Marketing Association in a position to bene- 
fit greatly from close association with their 
fellow members who are teachers of market- 
ing in colleges and universities. It is also 
clear that the major purposes of the As- 
sociation are furthered by the development 
of marketing theory and the effective teach- 
ing of marketing subjects. For these reasons, 
academic members have long been an im- 
portant group in the Association. Through 
special committees, through participation 
in the national meetings, through THE 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING and in many other 
ways, the Association makes the advance- 
ment of the quality and quantity of market- 
ing education one of its major functions. 

Because the American Marketing As- 
sociation represents an approach that cuts 
across all fields of marketing; because special 
skills are needed for the gathering and 
proper use of the factual information; and 
because objectivity is assured by the high 
representation of academic personnel, the 
members of the Association feel a particular 
responsibility for participation in the formu- 
lation of public policy in regard to market- 
ing. The appropriate means for such par- 
ticipation are provided by the special 
facilities of the Association for encouraging 
the study and discussion of marketing 
legislation and the judicial decisions arising 
from this legislation. 

Whether our economy is characterized by 
peace, defense, or war, the importance of 
efficiency in marketing grows as our society 
progresses. At those times, when the re- 
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sources of our nation are strained to the ut- 
most, it is imperative that marketing ac- 
tivities be carried on with speed and dis- 
patch. Accurate and current information on 
the needs of distributors and consumers is 
the most direct contribution to marketing 
efficiency and consumer satisfaction. Be- 
cause of these facts, the Association plans 
to increase its activities in the period that 
lies ahead. 

The attainment of the major objectives 
of the American Marketing Association re- 
quires: 

1. The advancement of the use of factual 
information in the formation of mar- 
keting policies. 

2. The encouragement of improvement in 
research methods. 

3. The contribution of every aid to the 
improvement of the teaching of market- 
ing. 

4. The development of better public 
understanding and appreciation of mar- 
keting problems. 

5. The study and discussion of legislation 
and judicial decisions regarding mar- 
keting. 

6. The improvement of marketing per- 
sonnel. 

7. The encouragement of sound, honest 
practices, and the maintenance of 
marketing activities on a high ethical 
plane. 

The means by which the American Mar- 
keting Association now seeks to achieve 
these objectives are: 

1. The publication of the quarterly, THE 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING. 

2. The holding of semi-annual national 
meetings. 

3. The encouragement of the activities of 
the 33 local chapters which have de- 
veloped within the Association. 

4. The sponsorship of student marketing 
clubs. 

5. The appointment of committees to 
carry out special studies and to report 
their findings through publication. 
The recognition of outstanding market- 
ing contributors through an awards 


program. 


e 


7. Cooperation with public and private 
agencies whose work advances the pur- 
pose of the Association. 


Membership in the American Marketing 
Association has been attractive to many 
people. Specialists in marketing research, 
teachers of marketing, sales managers, ad- 
vertising managers and many others have 
shown an interest in the application of a 
factual approach to marketing problems. 
Recently many firms have indicated a 
willingness to support the program of the 
Association by participation as sustaining 
members. By drawing together the diverse 
interests and activities of those persons and 
groups, the American Marketing Associa- 
tion multiplies the effectiveness of each con- 
tribution to the achievement of efficiency in 
marketing. 


BOSTON CONFERENCE 


The 1951 AMA winter conference was 
held at the Hotel Kenmore, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts on December 27th and 28th. The 
theme was “Town Meeting for Freedom.” 
The full program will appear in the April 
issue of the JouRNAL. The following com- 
mittee handled the meeting: 


General Chairman: Edward C. Bursk 


Harvard University 
Program: Allen W. Rucker 

Eddy-Rucker-Nichols Co. 
Treasurer: George G. Phair 

W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp. 
Secretary: Miss Rosemary Barbarossa 

H. P. Hood and Sons 
Registration: Miss Florence Munson 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
Arrangements: Alfred Ponte 

Stop & Shop, Inc. 
Attendance: Carl G. Vienot 

Carl G. Vienot, Inc. 
Exhibits: E. Gerald Grey 

H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Rich- 

ards, Inc. 

Publicity: Robert W. Reynolds 

Sutherland-Abbott 
Proceedings: William Applebaum 


Stop & Shop, Inc. 
Members-at-large: John Bidwell 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 

Shea Smith, III 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Richard Spears 

Stop & Shop, Inc. 
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1951-52 Committees and Committee Chairmen 


Committee 
Academic Appointments 


Chairman 
S. C. McMillan 
Storrs, Conn. 
Thomas W. Rogers 
Chicago, Ill. 
H. L. Stier 
College Park, Md. 
Victor H. Pelz 
New York, N. Y. 
M. S. Heidingsfield 


Advisory on Legal Affairs 
Agricultural Marketing 
Awards 


Basic Research 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Census Advisory H. O. Whiteside 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Chapter Activities Donald Megathlin 

Walpole, Mass. 


Distribution Costs Richard M. Clewett 


Evanston, Ill. 


Evaluation of Sustaining 
Membership Wroe Alderson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Finance Donald E. West 
New York, N. Y. 
Industrial Marketing Frank Juraschek 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
International Marketing Not yet appointed 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING E. R. Hawkins 
Baltimore, Md. 
Market Research Techniques Hans Zeisel 
New York, N. Y. 
Membership Warren Leigh 
Akron, Ohio 


National Advisory on Con- 


ferences D. Maynard Phelps 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Nominating Harvey W. Huegy 
Urbana, Ill. 
Personnel & Placement Ben Gaffin 
Chicago, Ill. 
Publications R. Cassady, Jr. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Public Policy E. R. Smith 
New York, N. Y. 
Public Relations Hudson Robbins 


New York, N. Y. 
Gordon A. Hughes 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Research Advisory 


Research in Marketing Prob- 
lems Robert F. Elrick 
Chicago, Ill. 


Special Projects William C. Gordon, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Standards Lawrence C. Lockley 
New York, N. Y. 

Student Marketing Clubs J. D. Butterworth 


Bloomington, Ind. 
Charles W. Smith 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Kenneth Dameron 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sustaining Membership 


Teaching of Marketing 


Sub-Committee 
Advertising Vance Chamberlin 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Richard M. Clewett 
Evanston, Ill. 

Dr. Alfred L. Seelye 
Dallas, Texas 

M. S. Heidingsfield 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Donald K. Beckley 
Boston, Mass. 
Frank H. Beach 
Urbana, Ill. 

Walter Gaw 

Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Basic Marketing 
Industrial Marketing 
Market Research 
Retailing 
Salesmanship 

Visual Aids 


New Members 


The Association welcomes the following 
new members who were accepted during the 
period from August 1, 1951 through October 
31, 1951. 


Armstrong, Donald 
New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., 
New York to, N. Y. 
Arnot, Jane E. 
2258 Whitney Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Ardner, John Walter 
American Structural Products Co., P. O. Box 1035- 
1036, Toledo 1, Ohio 
Attridge, Jeremiah J. 
40-60 7oth St., Woodside, New York 77, N. Y. 
Bechtel, Almont, Jr. 
Sun Oil Co., 1600 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Beets, Freeman H. 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 
Benjamin, Roland, Jr. 
Lever Brothers Co., 80 Varick St., New York 13, 
A 
Block, Roy 
721 W. 11th St., Waterloo, lowa 
Bonham, Harry D. 
University of Alabama, Box 1551, University, Ala. 
Borman, Arthur C., Jr. 
6154 N. Moody Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 
Bowman, Paul C., Jr. 
Newsweek, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Bracalow, Hogeland 
Hupp Corp., 1805 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio 
Brand, David R. 
211 N. Willow St., Kent, Ohio 
Bransfield, Michael J. 
6209 Berkeley Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Braun, Irving L. 
Braun Advertising Agency, Western Saving Fund 
Bldg., Broad & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Bright, Imogene 
3831 Porter St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
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Bristol, Lee Hastings, Jr. 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y. 
Brock, Verna C. 
so14 Airline Road, Dallas 5, Texas 
Bryer, Stephen D. 
2907 Rockwood P1., Toledo, Ohio 
Burns, Roy B., Jr. 
3500 Third Ave., S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
Call, Rex Vance 
Ohio State University, College of Commerce, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio 
Callahan, F. A. 
Benjamin Electric Co., Desplaines, Ill 
Cawthon, Dudley M. 
Dudley M. Cawthon, Inc., 1301 N.W. 7th Ave., 
Miami 36, Fla. 
Chaikind, Stanley 
10 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 
Childs, Arnold 
Sun Oil Co., 1608 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chingos, Eleuftherius G. 
Chingos & Sons, Inc., 818-20 Avenue of America, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Christensen, Cloyd D. 
3o1 S. First St., Apt. 2, Champaign, IIl. 
Connelly, Gordon M. 
Denver Post, 650 15th St., Denver 1, Colo. 
Crow, William C. 
1258 N. Buchanan St., Arlington 5, Va. 
Dahlberg, Henry W., Jr. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Davies, John 
Akron Chamber of Commerce, 228 Ohio Bldg., Akron, 
Ohio 
Dearth, Robert A. 
Ross Roy, Inc., 2751 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, 
Mich. 
Dewey, Lloyd E. 
New York University, 100 Washington Square, New 
York 3, N. Y. 
Divett, Robert W. 
Deseret News, P. O. Box 1257, Salt Lake City 10, 
Utah 
Doscher, Fenelon K. 
Lily Tulip Cup Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 
Dow, Frederick W. 
The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Dunn, Robert P. 
U. S. Steel Co., 525 Wm. Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. 
Early, John, Jr. 
U. S. Steel Co., 525 Wm. Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. 
Ehernberger, Gerald R. 
Golden West Grain Co., Schuyler, Neb. 
Engel, E. Andrea 
Forbes-Craig Apts. #605, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Eversole, A. Carl 
516 Sackett St., Maumee, Ohio 
Fash, Ira O. 
Allen B. Wrisley Co., 6801 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, 
Ill. 
Feichtinger, H. George 
Dun & Bradstreet, 99 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Fishbein, Martin 
115 Van Wagenen Ave., Jersey City, N. Y. 
Fisher, Walter D. 
Kansas State College, Dept. of Economics, Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 
Fletcher, Edwin L. 
7630 Jeffery Ave., Chicago 49, Ill. 
Forrest, Richard E. 
Family Circle Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
19, N. Y. 
Frank, Imre M. 
7229 Prairie Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 
Freeman, Lawrence E. 
Armour & Co., Chicago 9, Ill. 
Fritz, Richard C. 
McKinney Manufacturing Co., 1400 Metropolitan 
St., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
Fuchs, Philip 
Chicago Assoc. Tobacco Distr., 33 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
Fusso, Edward A. 
Miller Brewing Co., 3930 W. State St., Milwaukee 8, 
Wis. 
Galilee, John A. M. 
85 Richmond St., W., Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 
Geisler, Arthur F., Jr. 
202 Linares Ave., San Antonio, Texas 
Gibson, Richard 
G. M. Basford Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 
Gittinger, C. McFerron 
1544 Sunnyside Dr., Columbia 4, S. C. 
Gleason, Francis J. 
Schering Corp., 2 Broad St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Goldberg, Melvin A. 
1356 Sheridan Ave., New York 56, N. Y. 
Greaney, Robert, Jr. 
The Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio 
Greenberg, Maynard L. 
Central Surveys, Inc., Gwynn Bidg., Shenandoah, 
lowa 
Greene, Robert S. 
Outboard Motor Mfrs. Assn., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
Gross, Don E. 
The Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 800 Germantown St., 
Dayton 7, Ohio 
Gustafson, Russell E., Jr. 
Curtis Circulation Co., Affleet St., Hartford, Conn. 
Haddock, Joseph Earl 
University of Arkansas, Business Administration 
Office 18-A, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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Hartman, Donald E. 
1989 Iuka Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio 
Hayes, William 
McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Henderson, Charles M. 
U. S. Steel Co., 525 Wm. Penn PI., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Henderson, John J. 
Ward Wheelock Co., Lincoln Liberty Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 40, Pa. 
Henley, Paul F. 
Foote, Cone & Belding, 601 W. sth St., Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 
Herrmann, Louis F. 
3022 N. Westmoreland St., Falls Church, Va. 
Hinshaw, Charles L. 
North Dakota Broadcasting Co., 104-A Main St., 
So., Minot, N. D. 
Hoffman, Paul M. 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, IIl. 
Horowitz, Arnold J. 
San Francisco Examiner, 713 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 
Hume, David 
August Dorr Advertising, Inc., 130 Biscayne Blvd., 
Miami 32, Fla. 
Hunt, W. J. 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Janis, Robert 
255 Majestic Dr., Toledo 8, Ohio 
Jochumsen, Ed A., Jr. 
817 Euclid, Waterloo, Iowa 
Johnston, Richard R.., Jr. 
Commerce National Bank of Toledo, 320 Madison 
Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio 
Jorris, Herbert K. 
The Toledo Edison Co., Edison Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Kaltman, Allen H. 
N. Y. World-Telegram and Sun, 125 Barclay St., 
New York 15, N. Y. 
Kavanagh, Robert E. 
General Electric Credit Corp., 441 Stuart St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 
Kilgus, Robert Wells 
Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 
Kolimas, John 
Oscar Mayer & Co., 1241 N. Sedgwick St., Chicago 
10, Ill. 
Kopic, Z. S. 
101 Sylvadale, cr. Claim & Pietersen Sts., Johannes- 
burg, South Africa 
Kraft, Mrs. Loraine 
Industrial Surveys, Inc., 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
Kreyling, Florence A. 
Farm Journal, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Kriesberg, Martin 
Production & Marketing Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
Lahti, Aarre K. 
C. M. Inc., Nickels Arcade, Ann /.cbor, Mich. 
Lahti, Uolevi L. 
C. M. Inc., 201-209 Nickels Arcade, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Lee, Charles O’Donnell, Jr. 
332 Petroleum Bldg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Leszezynski, Norbert 
31461 Pardo, Garden City, Mich. 
Lotze, J. R. 
962 Elmore, Akron, Ohio 
Lugar, William R. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., P. O. Box 1035, Toledo 1, 
Ohio 
Lund, Merle R. 
Turck, Hill & Co., Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
Luscombe, Charles T. 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif., 225 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco 20, Calif. 
MacGregor, Wallace 
The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
McAdow, Mrs. Faye 
1281 Neil Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio 
McCarthy, John L. 
40-24 207th St., Bayside, N. Y. 
McDonald, John D. 
122 E. Calumet St., Centralia, Ill. 
Magid, Earl 
2306 W. Rosemont, Chicago 45, Ill. 
Maloney, William J. 
609 Hinman Ave., Evanston 11, Ill. 
Massnick, Donald J. 
4910 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Matson, J. H. 
Baker Manufacturing Co., 133 Enterprise St., 
Evansville, Wis. 
Mayer, Norman C, 
Commonwealth Edison Co., 140 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
Mazarin, Sanford S. 
J. Walter Thompson Co., 220 Miracle Mile, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 
Meakin, Helen T. 
1305 Duncan Ave., Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
Merzban, Mohamed 
Raouf Bidg., Ibn Amer St., Giza, Egypt 
Messner, William A. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 51 Lakeside Ave., Orange, 
N. J. 
Miller, Cyril M. 
Westvaco Chem. Div., Food Mach. & Chem. Corp., 
405 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Miller, Hadley A. 
Toledo Blade-Times Newspaper, 541 Superior St., 
Toledo 4, Ohio 
Miller, John C. 
Florida Power & Light Co., P. O. Box 3100, Miami 
30, Fla. 
Moore, Philip W. 
First Research Corp. of Florida, 1502 First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 
Mosher, Philip D. 
L. A. Mosher Company, 268 Spring St., N.W., At- 
lanta 1, Ga. 
Norwood, H. Dorothy 
U. S. Steel Co., 525 Wm. Penn PI., Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. 
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O’Brien, Robert V., Jr. 
Richard H. Brady Co., Inc., 440} Main St., Stevens 
Point, Wis. 
O'Hara, John F. 
122 Palm Ave., San Francisco 18, Calif. 
Oppenheim, T. Vincent 
106 South St., Coldwater, Ohio 
Parrish, Frank C. 
The Kroger Co., 135 Tecumseh St., Toledo 2, Ohio 
Pawlikowski, Alexander 
100 E. Morris Ave., Linden, N. J. 
Perry, Roger C. 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Pollock, George Wm., Jr. 
Lindsay Bros., Inc., 126 S. Second St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 
Prior, Walter, III 
56 Madbury Rd., Durham, N. H. 
Prusmack, Armand J. 
School of Commerce, N. Y. University, Washington 
Square 3, N. Y. 
Rankin, P. M. 
The Osborn Mfg. Co., 5401 Hamilton, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio 
Rech, William Frank 
U. S. Steel Co., 525 Wm. Penn PL., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Reed, Theodore H. 
701 Lawson Ave., Penfield, Havertown P. O., Pa. 
Reese, Robert A. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Reichenbach, Walter H. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 401 Security Bldg., Toledo 
3, Ohio 
Reinhart, Carl M. 
5118 N. Hutchinson St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
Riepma, Siert F. 
Nat. Assn. of Margarine Mfrs., 1028 Mumsey Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 
Romano, Albert G. 
Fordham University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. 
Rosenbaum, Jerome S. 
Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 
Ross, Arnold 
Calaveras Cement Company, 315 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Rotar, Peter A. 
Regis College, W. soth & Lowell Blvd., Denver 11, 
Colo. 
Rozier, Ruth Gordon 
Armour Laboratories, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Il. 
Ruggero, Nicholas James 
8872 E. Canfield, Detroit 13, Mich. 
Sawyer, Howard G. 
James T. Chirurg Co., 414 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Scandling, Frederick D. 
The Todd Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Schrock, Robert E. L. 
Diamond-Alkali Co., 300 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Schuepbach, C. J. 
Long Advertising Service, 681 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 
Seem, Donald B. 
The Electric Auto-Lite Co., Champlain & Mulberry 
Sts., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Shapiro, Leopold J. 
5400 S. Ingleside Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
Soop, Earl F. 
J. B. Ford Div., Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 
Spencer, Edwin A. 
2445 W. Bancroft St., Toledo 7, Ohio 
Stark, Joseph A., Jr. 
Permadoor Corp., 509 Willie Ave., New York 55, 
|} A 
Stephan, Jack, Jr. 
Station KXGI, Ft. Madison, Iowa 
Stephenson, Harold C. 
111 Eloise Terrace, Syracuse 7, N. Y. 
Stiver, Ray B. 
914 Michigan Ave., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Summer, Charles E., Jr. 
National Assn. of Mfrs., 14 W. 49th St., New York 
20, N. Y. 
Surdyk, Norbert J. 
Chocolate Products Co., 415 W. Scott St., Chicago 
10, Ill. 
Thackeray, Wm. D. 
Beeson-Faller-Reichert, Inc., Toledo Trust Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio 
Thompson, Paul R. 
8 Potter Road, Clifton, N. J. 
Thorpe, John G. 
23 Highland St., Gardner, Mass. 
Thumm, Elmo F. 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 14250 Plymouth Rd., De- 
troit 32, Mich. 
Tilton, Patricia 
2058-13th St., Akron 14, Ohio 
Torry, Leon E., Jr. 
111 Baywood Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Tuers, Donald Cody 
Stewart, Dougall & Assoc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Verhulst, William W. 
E. Wiener Co., 1029 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Vincent, James T. 
Box 12, Simsbury, Conn. 
Visnaw, Clayton 
The McBee Co., 3134 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio 
Wagner, K. B. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., 41 Woodford Ave., 
Plainville, Conn. 
Wagner, Paul F. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Biddle Ave., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 
Walker, Richard C. 
333 E. Central Ave., Moorestown, N. J. 
Wallace, Warren D. 
W. D. Wallace Corp., 1072 Tower Grove Ave., St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 
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Walther, Janet M. 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Weinman, Ned 
The Estate Stove Co., East Ave., Hamilton, Ohio 
Williams, A. S. 
The Coca-Cola Export Corp., 3240 N. W. 27th 
Ave., Miami 42, Fla. 
Williams, Donald D. 
A. O. Smith Corp., 1213 Norwood Ave., Toledo 7, 
Ohio 
Wilson, Harry D. 
Butler Mfg. Co., 7400 E. 13th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Wilson, Lloyd J. 
2400 D St., Vancouver, Wash. 


Winter, John C. 
U. S. Dept. of Agric., 
ton 25, D. C. 
Winters, Mary H. 
4231 Normandy, Dallas 5, Texas 
Yagley, Albin F. 
§721 Crane, Detroit 13, Mich. 
Young, Ralph E. 
Palmyra, IIl. 
Zahorik, Edwin V., Jr. 
625 Camlin Ave., Rockford, IIl. 
Zuley, Mrs. Florence S. 
Midwest Interviewing Service, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 


12th & C St., S.W., Washing- 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, Weep ee CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1083 


Of THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, published Quarterly at 
Menasha, Wisconsin, for January 1952. 


State of New York hss. 
County of New York 


a. 2 me, Pee ay in and for & ~* and four aforesaid, 

a omas J , who havin, ly sworn ac- 
cording to ie. deposes and says that he is the vw bey Manager of the 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the ci tion), ete., of the aforesai publication for the date 
shown in the ay ca) required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the A March * 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
_ and ne printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business are: Publisher, American Marketing Asso- 
Gee. 1525 East 53 St. cago 15, IIL; Editor: E. R. Hawki ins, Johns 
: Managing Editor: Albert Frey, Dart- 

ampehire Business Manager: Thomas J. 
New Rochelle, New York. 
> That the owner is: American Marketing tion 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other ‘security holders 


owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 
or “ securities are: None. 

4. That the two phs next above, giving the - of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they a appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or —s holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any ot er fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other m, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
- as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid a 
during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 

THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 
THOMAS J. McGANN, Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1951. 


[seat] H. PETER GREISEN (Notary Public) 
(My commission expires March 30, 1953.) 

















Designed for 
Mlaximum CJeachability 


Here are ten standard IRWIN TEXTS covering 
Selling, Marketing and Advertising which will 
provide you with the finest teaching materials 
available in their respective areas. 


SALES MANAGEMENT THEORY IN MARKETING 


Policies and Procedures Edited by Reavis Cox and Wroe ALDERSON 


By D. M. PHELPs 


RETAILING 


SALESMANSHIP Principles and Methods 
Third Edition 


By Devsert J. DuNcAN and Cartes F, PHILLirs 


Principles and Methods 
By Carteton A. Peperson and Mitsurn D. Wricut 


WRITING FOR BUSINESS PROCUREMENT 
Selected Articles on Business Communication Principles and Cases 
By C. W. Wrxinson, J. H. MenniNc, By Howarp T. Lewis 
and C. R. ANDERSON 
ADVERTISING 
MARKETING Theory and Practice 
Principles and Methods Third Edition 


By Cuartes F, Puiurs and Detsert J. DuNcAN By C. H. SANDAGE 


MARKETING BY MANUFACTURES ADVERTISING 
Revised Edition ! Text and Cases 
Cartes F, Puituies, Eprror By New H. Borpen 


Be sure to examine these outstanding 
books for your second semester classes 





RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 
HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICA’S FASTEST GROCERY At) 
DRUG STORE AUDIT SERVICE! 


SELL-O-RATOR, the nationally syndicated 
store-audit service, has earned a permanent 
role as one of the most efficient research 
tools now in operation. 10 days reporting 
time, plus the remarkably low costs makes 


it the most challenging offer in recent years. 


Tailor-made store audits in your choice of 95 test 
cities makes it possible for you to pretest; copy, 
point of sale, merchandising plans, new packages, 
media and new products—market by market. Selling 
Research’s tailor-made service is FIRST IN VOL- 
UME, FIRST IN SPEED! 











2 unery Suet Hw Yor 8.1. Selling: Research Inc. 
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LISTENING 
SALESMANSHIP 


by Charles Bennett, Ph.D. fe oy wistENING 
Sales Training Consultant of Pa Se a 
Based upon Semantics simplified and  8=§ Ree 
Psychology of Personal Value §§8 j= | Neme --"""” 
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Presents new facts (research since 1948)  #§§ Tile 22 2 2 22. 
and ideas as “Believing is Seeing” and =§s- Eee 
“Perception determines Value.” Semantics . 
shows how and why words influence be- 
havior; how and why meaning in com- Ho jj State." 
munication is understood and believed. § ea ....-00 
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Offers new course for advancing salesman- 

ship on a college level. Part I presents New 

Basic Theory; Part II—New Basic Tech- 

nique; Part III—New Basic Framework; 

Part IV—New Basic Principles. (Separate 
manuals.) Shows why and how Semantics 
for Salesmanship increases sales effectiveness 
during communication—a new process for 
influencing the mind of the buyer. 


CONSIDER THESE 6 FEATURES: 


1, Designed for use with standard salesmanship texts or company sales manuals. No duplication 
of material. Illustrations are from 1950 sales manuals of 101 national firms. 


2. Each section includes summary, comprehension tests, project, suggested readings. Basic material 
for a one year course in salesmanship when used with Scientific Salesmanship text (700 pages) 
by Dr. Bennett (Price $5). This text is cited as reference in Encyclopaedia Britannica (Volume 
19, page 879) and in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (Volume 13, page 521). 


3. Price is only 50¢ per copy for College Edition (regular list, $1) for Part I, II, III, IV. (5% by 
814, 48 pages) Parts may be ordered separately to suit need. 


4. Has the author practical experience? Dr. Bennett has been a successful salesman since 1922. 
President of Bennett Realty Corporation since 1929. 


5. Has the author research and teaching experience? Dr. Bennett taught Marketing in 1927 at 
DePaul University; Salesmanship at Washington University and St. Louis University (Assistant 
Professor of Economics in 1937). Developed at Northwestern University in 1924 for his Master's 
Degree—“First Scientific Research of 500 Direct Selling Firms” (including Fuller Brush, Real 
Silk Hosiery, etc.). Developed Bennett's Law of Expansion of Meaning for his doctoral disserta- 
tion in 1933 at St. Louis University as an aspect of Semantics applied to salesmanship (same 
year Korzybski, father of Semantics, developed his basic text in Semantics). 


6. Theory and Technique are fortified by survey of 101 national firms in 1950—Chrysler, Coca- 
Cola, Firestone, General Electric, Hotpoint, Kraft, Mutual Benefit Life, Nash Kelvinator, Na- 
tional Cash Register, etc. These firms sent sales manuals or bulletins to Dr. Bennett to help 
improve students’ understanding of sales practices. 


Published November 1951. Write for 10 day FREE EXAMINATION copies. (billed at 50¢ each). 


AMERICAN EFFICIENCY BUREAU © 706 CHESTNUT STREET © ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Contents 
Volume XLI December, 1951 


Knut Wicksell—A Centennial Evaluation C. G. Ubr 
Issues of Business Cycle Theory S. S. Alexander 
Gold in Soviet Economic Theory and Policies Alfred Zauberman 
The Nature and Significance of Price Leadership J. W. Markham 
Depreciation Policies and Investment Decisions S. P. Dobrovolsky 
The Aluminum Case Walter Adams 
Little’s Critique of Welfare Economics K. J. Arrow 


Reviews of Books, Titles of New Books, Periodicals, Notes 


The AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, a quarterly, is the official publication of the American 
Economic Association and is sent to all members. The annual dues are $6.00. Address editorial communica- 
tions to Dr. Paul T. Homan, Managing Editor, American Economic Review, University of California, 405 
Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, California; for information concerning other publications and activities of 
the Association, communicate with the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr, James Washington Bell, American Eco- 
nomic Association, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Send for information booklet. 

















REPRINTS 


STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 


A Colloquim on the Contribution of R. A. Fisher 


The Influence of Statistical Methods for Research Workers on the 
Development of the Science of Statistics F. Yates 


The Impact of R. A. Fisher on Statistics Harold Hotelling 
The Fisherian Revolution in Methods of Experimentation W. J. Youden 
R. A. Fisher’s Statistical Methods for Research Workers Kenneth Mather  .75¢ 


STATISTICAL EDUCATION 


Statistical Literacy in the Social Sciences Helen M. Walker 
Undergraduate Statistical Education S. S. Wilkes 50¢ 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL IN 
THE UNITED STATES Sebastian B. Littauer .30¢ 


Reprints of Articles from the Journal and The American Statistician are available from the office 
of the secretary. Inquire about quantity discounts. 


THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
1108 16th STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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COMPILED, AND MADE READY 
FOR CHARTING 


QUICK AS A BUNNY! 


YOU can rest at ease when you turn over your survey 
figures to us. 


You see, the figures we send back to you are ready for 
charting. There’s no unnecessary delay. No transcribing 
into a formula is required. 


Furthermore, you get your figures exactly as you want 
them, when you want them. You can have them quick as 
a bunny, if necessary. 


We have the high-speed tabulating machines and the 
experienced personnel to do a most competent job for 
you. Many 4-A agencies, radio-TV people and publishing 
houses have relied on us for years. 


May we put our knowledge of market resarch problems 
to work for your organization? 














Tabulating service for every 
management need: 


Questionnaires for Research on 
Markets, Products, Public Opinion, 
and Industrial Relations 


Magazine Circulations, Radio and 
TV Network Coverages 


Readership Studies—Magazines, 
Newspapers 


Marketing Indices, Sales Potentials 








So Sp 
a, 


Recording & & Statistical Corporation ~ 


Detroit 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


Montreal 


WOrth 4-8326 
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_ STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES IN MARKET RESEARCH 

ao By Rosert FERBER, University of Illinois. 542 pages, $6.00 
~The purpose of this book is to make available to marketing students and analysts the | 
- best and most modern statistical techniques. The use of the most practical and modern ¥ 


techniques is stressed, and the author has emphasized those branches of statistics which 
are of greatest importance to marketing. 


OUTLINES OF MARKETING 


By Hucu E. Acnew; Harotp A. Conner, and WiLLIAM L. Doremus, New York § 
University. Third edition. 432 pages, $5.00 


_ Thoroughly revised and brought up to date, the third edition contains a new section = 
- on the United States as a market, which includes a consideration of the widespread 


shifts in the population and a treatment of the resulting changes in marketing procedure ¥ 


in the different states. New material is also presented on merchandising and sales pro- 7 
~ motion, chain stores, the effect of new forms of retailing on the wholesaler, changes in + 
_ transportation, etc. 


MARKETING POLICIES. New 2nd edition j 

~ a E. AGNEw and Date Houcuton, New York University. 610 pages, 7 
- Designed and written for advanced courses in marketing campaigns, this text has been | 
ay neha revised and over half the material is entirely new. Such topics as public 7 
relations, retailing, merchandising, sales promotion, advertising policies, forecasting © 
and budgeting continuing services, and consumer campaigns all contain an up-to-date 


f ona extended treatment. 
PROBLEMS IN MARKETING 


~ By Matcoitm P. McNair and Harry L. Hansen, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. Harvard Problem Books. 716 pages, $6.50 


This casebook contains 107 cases reflecting problems characteristic of contemporary 
conditions. Unlike previous books in the series, this volume provides an introductory 


chapter for each of the case groupings. These chapters are designed to furnish the 
~ ‘student with useful ideas for analyzing the cases and various sections. 


of READINGS IN MARKETING 
» By Matcorm P. McNar and Harry L. Hansen. Harvard Problem Books. 769 
ae "pages, $7.00 


necessary Reorcant to enable him to understand the nature of the Dabiect and to 


a Perens him with a true perspective of it. 


Send for copies on approval 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nn STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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